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EJSerwriram Mayen 


Vir Ornatiſhme, 


ON tliberi quam libri pluribus _ 
periculis ſolent , cum primum prodeant 
in lucem, utriſque pariter opus eft tu- 
tWari aliquo numine obſtetricante. Hoc 
olins ſenſi anthologia hec noſtre pris 
mum edita, idem ſentit eadem in hods- 
erne duarum, ſettionum, & capitulorum aliquot ſuper- 
fetatione. Natts igitur ſecundas ſuas cogitationes te 
ambit patronum, qui facem aliquam mihi in his Antt- 
quitatibus abambulanti pretwliſti, & quem multum fu 
ſe in ſtudiis meis promovendis, palam, & ſub 

=_ 7 preaico, 


/ 


/ 
predice, vides. ne dliquoties alium 3 deitiffimis viriz, 
& ab illorum ſententius alienum:; Veritate enim prepon- 
derante, nullus apud me Plato, nullus erit Ariitoteles, 
(nolo ego 1#iuſn.oas inſaniam inſanre, uteunque ſplen- 
didam & Authoruativam :) Ceterumtacitus hoc facio, 
& apud me, citra omnem welitationa pulverem, raro 
#dmodum quous protratto im arenam, ne videar ex th- 
lorum numetro, quis ex nuds p1u2n1 C1977 adverfario al:quo 
eximio commuſſa, glioriole neſcio oh fumos ſubs pollt- 
centur. Hee ſertbendi. ratio ſi tibi placeat alios non 


moror, quibus fi ſimplex weritas non arriſerit, cum 
magnis wominibus deviare per we licebit. Vale, & mead 
Myuſas, wt ſoleas, ama: Jie, quod jam faciunt, te 
colent ſemper, & omm obſequio profequentur. Datum 
I 14 Calend. Necemb. Anno Xeoyuias 
I022s 


Dignitati tux 


multiplici nexu Mancipatus , 


THrno. Gopwrx. 
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Benevoio Lectozi 


EuTegr, ©), Evuxeiver. 


” Traris forſan 8& redarguis, quod nondum 
deſiftem ab his elementaribus ; quaſi vi- 
ta mihi vitalis foret, in his minuriis inte- 
gram meam Ziatem eludere, & votum 

unicum in his prviis ſtudiis ſenijum contrahere. Qui 
ſic ſentis, nec me faris noris: Nec ludi literaru, 
(pone lenoci:t.ium nominis, molerring dices,) iniquas 
leges, aut milerias quotidianas & omnig=nas. Sen- 
tio ego me in piſtrioum damnitum, & cogita tu 
hanc Anthologiam e piltrino, prodeuntem. Si mi- 
nus placeat, illut dabis puerorum circumſtrepentium 
ſuſurris, inter quos nata ef. : - Si place?t, illud debes 
puerorum crebris interrogatiunculis, quarum enoda« 
tiones, me vel invitum indices reJucunt ad hec ſtu- 
dia, que alias jamdudum juſiſſem fuas (ibi res ha- 
bere. Sic me amet Theologia, facratior mihi pagina 
in votis, cum hec in mamibus, ludo cogente. In- 
terim te monitum velim, quz acceſſere ; non vul- 
aria, aut obvia, nec que vulgus hominum, aut 
ocuit, aut didicit. 


Vale. 


Zib. 


A ſhort T abit, ſhewing the Argument 


4 


of every Book and Section. 


A CT 1. Of the chief parts thereof. 
Of the Ro- p/] 2. Of the general Diviſions of the Ro- 
man Cty. man People, | 
Sett. 
( 1. Of certain general Diviſions of their 
2 | Gods, 
Of the Ro- | 2. Of the Roman Prieſts, with ſome par- 
man Rel:zgt- ticular Gods : rogether with their Kites 
on, Sch. | in Marriages and Burials, 

i 3. Of the Roman Games, which endeth 
with their manner of taking meat. 


f 1- Of their Aſſemblies called Comitia, 
| which Settion is begun with the Ro- 
: man Tear ; concluded with. two Chay- 
ters þ the Roman Garments, 
2. Of their Civil Magiſtrates. 
3- Of their Civil Puniſhments. 
C4. Of all thoſe Laws which I have obſer- 
ved to be touched in Tully*s Orations, 
F 1. Of their manner obſerved in eſtabliſh- 


Z 
Of the 
State Polt- 
tical. Set. 


ing their Leagues. 
oo 2, Of the Roman Legion, and the parts 
Of the Art es ' — th P 
Military, | 3. Of the manner of Beſieging a City, 


as it was. < 4. Of the Puniſhments towards their Ent- 


praftiſed by mies Captivated. | | 
the Ro- 5. Of Puniſhments towards the Roman 
mans. Cap. | Souldiers offending, © 


4 5: Of certain Rewards, after the perfor= 
mance of any Noble Exploit 8. 
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CEEBEE 
EEERE 


THE 


ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES 


Expounded in ENGLISH. 
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-LIB. I. SECT. I. 
Of the Chief Parts of the City. 


CAP. 1. 
De Moda condepdarum, delendarumque Urbium, 


Efore we Handle the Deſcription of the parti- 

cular places in the Roman City, it will not 

be amiſs to premiſe ſomewhat concerning the 

antient manner of building and raiſing Cities. 
In the Building of Cities, the Founders thereof did 
uſually conſult with their Gods in their Augural obſerva- 
tions, and * this courſe was obſerved by Romulw himſelf, * M. Tulliu 
in the firſt Foundation of Rome : After their Augural obſer- |. 1.de divin, 
vations, they marked out the place where the Wall of - 
the City ſhould be buils, by plowing up the gnnds 4 _ | 

vie 
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Lib. x. Set. y. 
becauſe they left that place of ground unplowed, lightly 
lifting the plow over it, where they appointed the Gate of 
the City 3 thence 4 portando, from carrying and lifting 
the Plough, they called the Gate Porea. This cuſtom is 

+ M. Cato fully deſcribed by 6 Caro, Captato angurio, qui 

' in fragme movam condevat, tauro & wacca arabat : -ubi ardſſet, muruns 
faciebat ;, ubi portam vwolebat eſſe, aratyum tollebat, & por- 
tam vocabat. Virgil alſo alludeth unto it, 

Interea e/AEneas urbem deſignat aratro. 

The manner hereof was, that he who held the Plongh, 
did caſt up the Skirt of his Gown on the right ſhoulder, 
and girt himſelf about ; either beciuſe this was the uſual 
habit of ſuch who performed holy Rites} (in the number 
of which, this preſent Aftion was reputed; ) or that he 
might the more readily addreſs himſelf to the Buſineſs , 
or laſtly, that he might ſymbolically by that pacifical ha- 
bir intimate, that the flouriſhing eſtate of the Ci:y, is not 
ſo much preſerved by War as by Peace. Hence Ovid, 1.4. 
Faſtorum. 

Ipſe tenens ſtivam, deſignat mania ſulco, 

| Alba jugum niveo cum bove vacca tulir, 

c Cal. Rhod. The c like cuſtom was uſe4 alſo in the r-ziag or demo« 
ant, 1.26.c-5-ſjſhing of Cities, when they had been vanquiſhed by 
| | the Enemies : which obſervation giveth light to that of 

Horace, Lib. Od. 1. 16. * 

> Urbibus ultime 
Sterere cauſe cum perirent 
Funditus, imprimertrqQue muris 
Hoſtile aratrum exercitus inſoleng, 


CAP. 2. 
De Monte Palatino, 


—_  ————_— 


| b firms the name of Rome, from what occaſion the 

| F City ſhould be ſo denominated , divers Authors 
ba. & ys conceit diverſly. d Some are of opinion,that this City was 
Ovid. Fact, built long before e&neas came out of Troy, and was _ 
ir. 
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of the Chief Parts of the City. 


called by the Latins Yalentia, which was a Name of 

Strengthz; whence Evander coming into Jtaly, called ic 

Roma, from j<yn Robur, Others ſay, it was ſocalled 

from Aſcanius his Daughter, whoſe Name was Roma, But 

it is agreed upon by moſt Writers, that the Founders 

were Romulus and Remus ; and from Romulus it was called 

Roma, not Romula, becauſe the diminutive Romula, might 

ominate leſs Proſperity thereunto. e Some ſay, that they * Rofin. arr. 
built it in form of a Quadrangle upon one only Hill, ** ** © *+ 
called Mons Palatinus, f Others ſay, that Fabius lefc fSig. de jur. 
Rome as it. was firſt built, with the Fields thereof, painted Rom. 1. r. c. 
in the form of a Bow, the River Tiber being the String *: 

thereof, Upon this Palatine Hill, was always the Seat of 

the Roman Empire, which from the Hill took the deno- 

mination of a Palace : and hence all g ſtately Buildings 2 Rofin. ant. 
which we call Palaces, took their Name Palatia, This 7: © 4. 
Hill had its firſt Appellation þ Balatinus a Balando, from - _ _ . 
the bellowing of Cattel paſluring there in former times ; ns 
and afcerwatds the firſt Letter being changed , it was 

called Palatinus, by the Figure armFo:zev, Virgil ſeemeth 

to be of Opinion, that the Hill was called Palatinus, by 

Evander, in remembrance of his Grandfather,whoſe Name 

was Pallas, according to that, 


Poſuere in montibus Urbem, 
Pallantis proavi de nomine Palanteum, Virg.Kn.1.8, 


In proceſs of time ſix other Hills by ſeveral Kings of Rome 
were added ; whereby the City, and the Pomerium, that 
is, the Territories of the City were enlarged ; and Rome 
called Vrbs ſepticolls, i. e. the City upon ſeven Hills, 


Sed que de ſeptem torum circumſpicit Orber ; 
Montibus, Imperii Roma deumque locus. Ovid. Trilt. 
Lib. 1. Eleg, 4+ 


Upon this Palatine Hill alſo ſtood the Aſylum, or Sanur 7 Alex. Gen. 
ary of Refuge, which Romulus opened * in imication of —_— 3. C- 
Cadnmus, who at the building of Thebet, was ſaid to, haye 2,000 Par 


opened a Sandturary of Refuge, whither whatſoever Ma- yna de Afy- 
B lefactor lis. 


z | Lib. 1. Se, y. 


lefator could eſcape, were he bond or free, he was not 
to be puniſhed. It was much like unto a Cuſtom of the 
people in the City of Croton, who flying unto the Altars 
of their Gods, obtained the forgiveneſs of Faults not 
voluntarily committed. Whence theſe two Phraſes are 
expounded alike : Ad te tanquam ad Aſylum: and, Ad te 
tanquam ad Aram confugimus; 1.e. we fly unto thee as 
our only Refuge. 


CAP 37 
De Monte Capitolino, 


His Hill was famous for three Names: it was called 


b 
þ Rofin. ant. Capitolium, Mons Tarpeius, and Mons Satarni, It 
1.1.C, 5. was named Saturn's Hill k from the Heatheniſh God Sa- 

2 turn, Who youchſafed to undertake the Protetion of that 


A hens in Place. It was named the Tarpeian Hill, / from Tarpeia 

omu'0 oneof the Veſtal Nuns, Daughter to the chief Keeper of 

the Capicol, (this Hill being the Caſtle of Defence for the 

whole Town.) For this Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol into 

the Enemy*s hands, bargaining to have the Golden Brace- 

lets upon her Enemies left Hands, for this her Treaſon. 

Now the Enemies when they were admitted in, did caſt 

not their Bracelets alone,” but their Bucklers alſo upon 

her, through the weight whereof ſhe was preſſed to death : 

upon which occaſion the whole Hill was afterwards called, 

The T arpeian Mount ;, but more principally a certain Rock. 

of that Hill, called Tarpeia rupes, from whence MalefaCtors 

were ſundry times tumbled headlong, The ſame was like- 

wiſe called the Capitol, becauſe when the Foundation of a 

certain Temple, built in the Honour of Jupiter, was laid, 

Y a Man's Head, fall, freſh, and lively, as if it had been lately 

- Dion. Ha- buried, mz yea, hot Blood iſſuing out of it, was found 

__ . £ # there, » Arnobinsſaith, that the Name of this Man, be- 

menalrnd. ing alive, was Tolxs, and hence from Capt and Tolus, the 
Rom, c. 5, Whole Hill was called Capirolinm, 


CAP: 


Of the Chief Parts of the City. 


CAP. 4 
De Colle Quirinali. 


e TE Hill being in former time called Arenal, then 
began to be called Quirinalis, when certain Sabiner, 
$ called in Latin Caretes, came and inhabited there, (truce 
being made between the Romans and the Sabines : ) 
though Rome would therefore have it named Quirinalis, 
becauſe there was a TempleereCted in tne Honour of Ro» 
mulus, called alſo Quirinu, It was called in the time of 
the Emperors, Mons Caballis, that is, the Horſe- Hill,taking 
its denomination from two Marble Statues of Alexander 
tawing his Horſe Bucephalus : which Statues Conſtantine 
the Emperor brought to Rome, and placed them in the 
midſt of certain Baths, which he made upon this Hill, 
There do appear ia this Hill three Riſings, or Hillocks 
the one being called Salutaris, the other Martialss, and 
the third Latiaris. All this may becolle&ed out of o Ro- 1 nl Rom: 
+ <+. C. 0, 


ſinus, 


W OT {1 OY boa 


my 


CAF 4 
De Monte Cel. 


His Hill hath its name from a certain p Captain of p Alex. Gen. 
Hetruria , which aſſiſted Romulus againſt the Sa- dier.l.1.c.1r, 
bines. On this Hill King Tulas Hoſtilizs erefted ſtately 
Edifices, which for a time ſerv*d as his Palace, but after- 
ward they became the chief Council-Houſe, whither Sena= 
tors aſſembled themſelves, for the determining of State- 
matters : and becauſe this Cxria did far exceed all others, 
therefore Authors many times uſe this word q Curia 9 Alex. Genj 
ſimply , without any adjunRion , to ſignifi Curiam Ho- Ger.l.1.c.16, 
ſtilliam, as if there were no other. It much reſembleth 
our Privy-Council-Chamber, in reſpeCt that none 'ghe 
ſit there but only Senators ; whereas in the Court 1: 
which Pompey built (being therefore called Curia #o1y- 
; B 2 peia) 
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6 | Lib. 1. Se, 1. 


r Roſin. ant. peja) r other City- Magiſtrates were admitted amongſt the 
I. 7.C. 5. Senators : and in Curt Falia, id eſt, the Courc-Houſe 
{Roſin.ibid, which 7/75 made, were examined /forcign Matrers, as 
Embaſſages : but in Curia Hoſt;lia domeſtical Matters on- 
e Munſt. in Jy were treated of, and that only by the Senators. #8 At 
ſua Colmog. this preſent time, this Hill is beautified with many Chri- 
1.2-G-9- ſtianChurches, as the Churches of St. Stephen, St. Paul, 
s Alex. Gen, aid St. Fohn, our Saviour*s Hoſpital, &c, u It was alſo 
dier.1,6.c.11, called Mons Quercnlanns , from the abundance of Oaks 
growing there. 


Ci. 
De Monte Eſquilins. 


x Rofin.ant. J"His Hill was ſo named, quaſi x excubinss, ab excubiis, 

L.1.C. 8, id eff, from the Night-wattching which Romulus 
did undertake upon it, ſomewhat diſtruſting the fidelity 
of the Sadines, in the beginning of their League. In this 
Hill there were three Hillocks, named Ciſpins, Opins, and 
Syptimns. 


CAL % 
De Monte Aventino, 


: Alex. Gen. HE Aventine Mount took its name 4 from Aventinus, 
dierJ.Sc. 11. a certain King of Albanum, which was there buried. 
| Upon this Hill ſtood Hercules his Alcar, and certain 
Temples conſecrated to Juno, Diana, Minerva, Lucina, 
and Murcia, id ef, Venus : whence the Hill hath ſome- 
times been called Diana her Hill, and Mons Murcius. Up- 
on 6 this Mount, Remus would have built Rome, and there- 
bPlutarch.in fore it was called Remonins ons : but ſince it hath been 
Romulo, called Mons Ripnarins, as it appeareth by Plutarch in the 
ſame vlace. It had moreover the name of the Holy 

Me "ing called in Latin Mons Sacer. 


CAP. 


*; 


Of the Chief Parts of the City. 


CAR 3 
De Monte Viminal:, 


Eczuſe of the abundance of Wicker-twigs which did 
B 2row upon this Hill, it was called Mons Y:minalzs, 
vimen, ſignifying a Twig or Ofier. I am not ignorant 
that ſome would have this Hill to be named Yiminalys, 
from Jupiter Vimineus ; whereas Jupiter himſelf was na- 
med YVimineus from this Hill, becauſe he had here many 
Altars erected in the Honour of him. Both this Hill and 
Tupiter, were called Fagutales, from Sylva Fagea, id eit, a 
Copſe of Beech-trees, which did grow thereupon. 7d, 
Roſm. Antiq. Lib. 1. Cap« 9. 


CEP. % 
De tribus Collibus adjeftis, 


Hree c other Hills there were, which in proceſs of c Rofin. : ur, 

time were added unto the City ; which partly be- |- © It. 
cauſe they were not included within the Pomerium ſo 
ſoan as the other, but chieffy becauſe they. were not of 
{uch note,. therefore Rome retained the name Sepricollis. 
The firſt of thoſe Hills was called Colts Hortulorum, i. e, 
the Hill of Gardens ; ſo termed becauſe of the many Gar- 
dens near adjoining. d Here was the Cirque, or the Shew- 4 Bar- lat. in 
place of the Strumpet Flora, which made the People V<'7in-Orac 
of Rome Heir to thoſe Goods which ſhe had gotten by ** 
proſticuting der Body to young Gentlemen, leaving alſo: 
acertain ſum of Money to procure a Celebration of her 
Birth-day, which becauſe of her Infamy, the People ſha-- 
ming to do, they feigned her to be the Goddeſs of Flow- 
ers, and that ſhe muſt be firſt appeaſed by Sports and 
Plays performed in the Honour of her, before the Trees 
and Fruits of the Earth would proſper: e and that they e Lactant. de 
might gain the better Credit unto this their Fable, they fal. relig.! 3, 
add further, that ſhe was once called Ch/oris, and was = WW 
TIC 


Lib. x. Set. n. 


ried unto Zephyrus, from whom by way of Dowry ſhe 

received power over the Flowers. The ſecond was called 

Fanicolis , from Janus that two-faced God , who , as 

Writers teſtifie, was there buried, It did lie beyond the 

River T'iber, and hath now changed its name, being cal- 

led from the yellow Sands, Mons Aurexs, and through 

negligence of the Printer, Afontorious, 3d eft, the Golden 

Mountain. Thethird was famous for the many Divina- 

tions and Prophecies uttered upon it, and thence was it 

f Munft. in qomed Yaticanw, from Vaticinium, a foretelling f. It is 

fua COMOF: .t this time famous for a Library in it, called Bibliotheca 
Faticana. 


CAT 6 


De Foro Romano, 


mo hath divers acceptions : Sometimes it is taken 
for a place of Negotiation, or Merchandiſing, which 
we call a «Harket-place : and heing taken in this ſence, it 
hath commonly ſome Adjective joined with it, as Forum 
boarium, the Beaſt-Flarket ; Forum Piſcarium, the Fiſhe 
Market ; Olitorium Forum, the Herb-Market : other times 
it is taken for any Place, whereſoever the Chief Gover- 
-nour of a Province doth convocate his People together, 
_ there to give Judgment according to the courſe in Law : 
3 ray in whence a Man is ſaid, Forum agere, g when he keeps the 
Er 63 Fe Aſſizes,; and Forum indicere, when he appointeth the place 
where the Aſſizes ſhall be kept. Thirdly, it is taken for 
a place where Controverſies in Law are judicially deter- 
mined, and Orations are had unto the People. At firſt, 
of this ſort were only three, Romanum, Fulium, and Au- 

guſtum, as is clearly evidenced by that of Martial : 

Atque erit in triplici par mibi nemo foro. 

Afterward the number was encreaſed to ſix diſtin 
Forums. Onecalled Forum Fulinm, becauſe it was built by 
Fulits Ceſar. Aﬀecond was added by Oftavinu Augnftrs, 
called therefore Angnſts Forum, The third Forum was 


founded 
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Of the Chief Parts of the City, 


founded by Domitian the Emperour : but by reaſon of his 
ſudden Death, Nerva had the finiſhing thereof. It had 
the Name of Forum Tranſitorium, the ranfitory Forum, 
becauſe there was Tranſitus, 5. e. a Way or Paſſage through 
it into three ſeveral Market-places, The ſame Martial 


called ic ſometimes h Forum Palladium , becauſe in the bh Lirfius de 
middle thereof a Temple was ere3ed in the Honour of magonitud. 


Minerva, A fourth was added by the Emperour Traja- 
us, wherein was erected a ſtately Column or Pillar 140 
Cubits high, having all the noble Exploits performed by 
Trajanus engraven init : another was called Saluſtis Forum, 
becauſe Saluſ# bought it with divers Gardens adjoining, 
which ſince have been called Forres Saluſtini, The laſt 
Forum, which'iindeed was firſt built, and in all reſpeRts ex- 
celled the reſt, was called Forum Romanum, and Forum 
vetus, or by way of Excellency, the Forum, as if there 
were no other Forum : Where we muſt underſtand, that 
as often as Forum is uſed in this latter ſence, namely, for 
a Pleading-place, it is ſo uſed figuratively, by the Figure 
Synecdoche : For in truth the Pleading-place, wherein 
Orations were had, was but one part of the Forum Roma- 
2um, namely, that Chappel, or great Building, which 


om.l. 3.C.z, 


they called Roſtra. 5 Round about this Forum Romanum, * Hen. Sal- 


were built certain T radeſmens Shops, which they termed 
T aberne, and alſo other ſtately Buildings, called Baſilice 


Pauli. Here was the Comitium, or Hall of Juſtice ; the q 


murh.in Pan - 
cirol, lib. rc- 
um deper- 
ir, cap. de 


Roſtra, i4eft, the Orator's Pulpic z Saturn's SanQuary, Bafil. & Ta« 


or the common Treaſure-Houſe ; and Caftor”s Temple : 
Of all which in their Order. 


C A Þ. Mr 
De- Baſilicis, 


RO were upper Buildings, of great State and much 
Coſt, being ſupported with Ple, 5.e. flat-ſided Pillars; 
and having underneath them Walks, much reſembling 


our Cloiſters, ſaving that the /ntercolumnia, or Spaces be- 
: tween 


ber. 


& Sigon, te 
judicis | r. 
c: 28, 


! Sigon de 
jud. I. C7, 


na Cco&!l.Rhod. 
1. 10,C. I. 


Lih. 1. Set. 1. 


tween the Pillars, lay open unto the very Ground. That 
they were npper Buildings, may be collected by the 
Cuſtom of many Men, which were wont to walk under 
theſe Baſilical Buildings, and therefore were called Sub- 
baſlicani by Plautus, The uſe of theſe were principally 
for the & Judges to ſit in Judgment : but in their abſence 
it was lawful for Merchants to deal in their Buſineſſes. 
Thoſe of chief note were three, thus named, Pauls, Por- 


cia, and Jul:a. . 


CAS KL 


De Comntiis. 


Omitium | was a part of the Forum Rumanum , be- 

_- ing a great large Hall of Juſtice, which for long 
time was open at the top, having no covering ; and for 
that reaſon the Aſſemblies were often diſſolved, in rainy 
or unſeaſonable Weather. In it ſtood the Tribunal, being, 
a place ere&ted upon high, in form of our Pulpits, but 
many degrees larger, and in the midſt thereof, the Sela 
Curulis, 1d eft, the Ivory Chair, from whence the Chief 
Magiſtrate 2dminiſtred Juſtice : other inferiour Magi- 
ſtrates ſitting on Benches on each ſide, which were called 
Subſellia, becauſe they were lower than the Tribunal, 
Thoſe which ſte upon theſe Benches had Power copno- 
ſeere, but not pronunciare ; much like to our Juſtices at 
Aſlizes, which may examine or inform againſt a Malc- 
fator, but not condemn him. Where we may obſerve 
the difference between Comitium, ſignifying ſuch an Edi- 
fice or Building; and Comtia;ſignifying the Roman Aﬀſem- 
blies : both being called 4 coexndo. This Hall was many 
times called by the name of Purea/ Libontis, The reaſon 
of which name is rendred thus by mm ſome : That in this 
Comitinm, Aftius Nevius did once with a Razor cut in two 
a Whetſtone, and in memory thereof his Statue was ere- 
fed with a Hat upon his Head : for Pateal properly doth 
ſienifie the Cover of a Well, but in a large OY it 
gnt- 
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ſignifieth a broad- brimm'd Hat, as Celius Rhodiginue no- 


reth in the ſame place. # Cicero toucheth them : Corem n Cic. de Di- 
tllam, & novaculam defoſſam in Comitio, ſupraque impoſit um YinAt. 


Puteal accepimus, But why it ſhould be called Puteal Li- 
bonts, is yet doubtful ; except happily Zibs was the firſt 
EreRor of this Statue. That it was a common Court, 
and known place of Juſtice, Horace witnefſeth ; Roſcine 
orabat, ſibi adeſſes ad puteal cras. 


CAP. 13: 
De Roſirs. 


Ext to the Comit;um ſtood the Roſtra, 2 goodly fair 
Edifice, in manner of the Body of a Cathedral- 
Church : In it ſtood an Orators Pulpit, deckt and beauti- 
fied with the Stems of many Ships, which the Romans 
got from the People of Antium, in a memorable Battel 


upon the Sea: And o hence from thoſe Ship-Beaks, called » Hubert, in 
in Latin Reſtra, hath this place taken its name. It may Cic.ep. lib.8, 
be Engliſhed, the great Oratory, or place of Common Pleas, ©P+ fam. i. 


CAP. 14 
De Templo Caſtoris. 


" A Nother part of the Forum was 2a SanQuary built in 
A the honour of Caſtor and Pollax : The reaſon thereof 
was, becauſe they appeared unto the Romans in the? La- 
tin War, ia the likeneſs of rwo Angels ſent. from Hea- 
ven to lead the Roman Army, and-to affiſt the Romans 
againſt the Latins ; who being vanquiſtvd, they ſudden- 
ly were departed out of the Field, none knowing how : 
and even in the ſame moment they appeared upon their 
ſweating Horſes unto the Roman Citizens in the Forum, 
who taking them" for Souldiers, demanded what News 
they brought home feoitt che" [Camp ; they ropibeds that 
the Romans were Obnquerors: Which News being deli- 
vered, they ſuddenly vaniſhed, _ were ſen a 


Lib. IL, Se, I. 


Upon this occaſion did A. Poſthum'us, being at that time 
Dittator, build a Temple in that plage of the Forum where 


_ they were ſeen, in honour of them both. Altho? in the 3 
afrer- Ages, ir had the Name only of Caſtor*s Temple. þ 


'Whence aroſe the Jeſt of 24. Bibulus, againſt his Fellow- 
p Suet.in Jul. Conful Julius Ceſar, ſaying, p it fared with him, as it did 
Czl- with Pollux,t.e. As this Temple which was erected inthe 
honour of both the Brethren, carried the Name only of 
Caſtor's Temple; fo the great Expences in exhibiting 


Shows in the time of their Conſulſhip, though they were þ 


deeper on Bibulus his ſide, yet Ceſar carried away. all the 
'Thanks and Credit; inſomuch, that the People being 
' wget to ſubſcribe the Names of both Conſuls at the end of 
their Deeds and Charters, fora remembrance of the Year, 
that Year they wrote, ſuch a thing done, not Bibulus and 
Ceſar, but Fulius and Ceſar being Conſuls. 


CAP. 15. 
De eAade Saturn. 


9 Plutarch.in oh Sanftuary q was the common Treafure-Houſe, 
Publicola. wherein the Subſidy Money which the Commons 
paid unto the Treaſurers, called Queſtores, was to be laid 

-up; whereof divers conjecture. diverſly. | Alexander 

7 Alex. Gem:-Neop. x faith, that: Saturn found out the-uſe of brazen 
dier.). 4.6-13-Mony and therefore this Temple might be thought the 
* fitteſt place for the Treaſury, Plutarch:- thinketh rather 

© thatthe making of the Treaſury in that place, did allude 

to the Integrity of the time wherein Saturz reigned, be- 

J Alex. Gen: ing the Worlts Golden Age. /But the moſt received 
der, k 2.62 Qpinjon is, theStrength of the Place, whereby it was the 
_ fafer from Thieves. . The Temple; by reaſon of the uſe 

it was put unto, wasedl'd' rainm, from As, id eff, 

Br: 5; which Name now is common to all Treaſure- 

Houles for that the firſt Money uſed by the Romans was 

of that Metal, until the Year of Rome, 485. (as Pl 

wit- 
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witneſſeth, [:b.3. ar 1 33.) q Some are of Opinion, that be- q Alex; Gen. - 
fore the ule of Braſs,they made Money of Leather; whence ver.l-4.c.1 5. 
Numa Pompilins is ſaid to have given Leather Money in 

a Dole unto the People. Touching their order obſerved in 

the Treaſury, we muſt underſtand that their care in pro- 
viding-againſt ſudden Dangers was ſuch, that: they laid 

aſide the 20th part of the Receipts, which they r called Au- 7, Alex: Gen. 
rum viceſimarium, Incenſimarium, and'Cimiliarchinm, into "7+ 1.2: C.z. 
an inner-Chamber, or more ſacred Room, named in Latin 

Erarium ſanttius]. * We may readalſo of a third Trea- /5.,ying 1, : 
ſury, called eArarium militare , wherein Augiſtus had Virg. Georg 
appointed that the 20th part of certain Legacies ſhould be 

laid up to defray Charges in extraordinary Wars, where 

it lay ſo priviledged, that it was a Capital Crime to uſe 

any of it, but in extream and deſperate neceſſity. Not- 
withſtanding, howſoever it was uſed as a Treaſure-Houſe ; 

# yet divers Authors teſtifie that the As of their Senate, Alex. Gen, 
the *Books'of Records, together with ſuch Books as were er: 1-2: c,z. 
for their \immeaſurable bigneſs called Libri Elephantins, 
wherein all the' Names of their Citizens were regiſtred, 


and alſo their Military Enfigns , were contained: there. 


« And from thoſe Statute-Books called Tabule' Publice, uPlutarch.in 
this Tredſury was alſo called Fabularium, becauſe they ſuis Proble. 


4 IF mat. vid. 
were laid up there.” ; Franc, Sylvl- 
: ; | um in Cati- 
CA P.-'16. linar. 4. 


De Campo Scelerato, 


Cox Sceleratus,the Field of Execution x lying with- z Munſter. in 
in the City, joined to the Gate Collatina. It was the ſua Colmog, 
place where the Veſtal Nuns, if they were deflower'd, 
ſuffered puniſhment after this manner: There awas made, ,. . 
a Vault under the Earth, with a hole left open above, Nm, 
whereby one might godown; and within there was 2 Jit- F 
tle Couch with a burning Lamp, anda few Vitals, ; whi- 
ther the defiled Notary was to yy OC _ 
| Qi: <1 4 Ji nol} þ 


+ Rofin. ant» 
L6G. C, 1I- 


- 
Lg 
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Market-place in a Litter, ſo cloſed up with thick Leather, 
that her Mournings might not be heard to the moving of 
Pity. She being thus brought to the place of Execution, 


was let down by a Ladder into a hollow Cave, and the hole * 


preſently ſtopped. And the reaſon why they ſuffered ſuch 
a kind of death, was, becauſe they thought it not fit that 
ſhe ſhould be burnt with Fire, which kept not the ſacred 
Fire with greater SauCtity : And it was thought unlawful 


to puniflytnem by laying violent hands on_ them, becauſa | 


they had in former time ſerved in ſa holy. a Funion. 
GAP: 1 
Des Campo Martia, 


T HE 6 Campus Martins , otherwiſe called Tiberinar, 
(becauſe it was near the River Tiber ) was piven 
unto the Roman People, by Gaia Tarratia, a Veſtal Vit- 
in ; but Tarquinizs Superbus, the laſt King of Rome, did 
take it from the People, converting it to his own private 
uſe, inſomuch that he ſowed Corn. there, which, when 
he was depoſed, the Romans did caſt intg the River Tiber, 


; Judging it unfit that any Man ſhould reap any Commodity 


CS, 


from ſo holy a Ground. In proceſs of time the Sheaves | 


of Corn being ſtopped in a ſhallow Ford of the River, 
became firm Ground, and was called, The Holy Iſland, or 
e/fſculapivs his Iſland z and preſently after the expulſion 
of T arquinius, this Campus Martins was reſtored unto its 
former uſe. Beſides the natural pleaſantneſs of the place 
it ſelf, it was beautified with many Ornaments brought 
out of the Capitol! ( the Capitol being too full ) as like- 


wiſe with divers Images of well-deſcrving Men. Hither & 


did the younger ſort of the Romans come to exerciſe Chi- 
yalry, namely, the Horſe-race, the Foot-race, Wreſtling, 
Fencing, caſting the Bowl, the Sledge, the Dart, uſing the 
Slug, the Bow, Vaulting, with fuch-like; and upon this 
ocGlion js was dedicated to arr, and called by mn 
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Vaulting, was in Riding, to leap from one Horſe-back 
upon another ; their Cultom being for their Horſe-men 
in War, to lead a Spare-horſe in'their Hands, beſides that 
whereon they did ride, that when the one did ſweat, they 
leap'd upon the other's Back 4 deſiliendo, thoſe Horſes 
were called Equzs deſultori: : Whence an pnconſtant, wa- 
vering and unfetled Mind; which Seneca calleth Yolats- 
cum inzenium, Others have called: Deſultor:um ingenium, 1n 
this Field wete Men of beſt Note burned, when they died. 
Here were the Kings and other Magiſtrates at fixft created. 
In this d Field of Aars, alſo was a place at firſt railed, like 
a Sheep-pen, called therefore Ovil;a or Sepra z -but after- 
wards it was mounted with Marble-ſtone, beautified with 
ſtately- Walks and Galleries, and alſo with a Tribunal or 
Seat of Juſtice; within which Precic& the People often- 
Z . times allembled, to give their Suffcages towards the Ele- 
ion of Magiſtrates. The means of aſcending up unto 
theſe Ovilia was not by Stairs, but by many Bridges made 
for that time z every Pariſh in the aſſembly of Pariſhes, and 
every Tribe or Ward in the;aſlembly-of the Tribes, and 
every Hundred in theaſſemb]y of rhe Centuries, having his 
Bridge : Whence this Proverb was occaſioned De ponte de- 
ficiendus, 1.e. he is to be debarred from giving his Voice. 
e Theſe Bridges were not made over any River, but over 
,thedry Land : Whence Menare faid to be caſt, Non ut 
periclitarentur ae vita, [ed ne ſuffragarentur in Comitiis. , 


CAP, is 


De Circa Maximo. 


i13 
The Romans Great School of Defence. c The manner of «© Cal. Rhod. 


[.21.C-29 32s 


d Servius in 
Bucol. Ecl.1, 


e Joan. $2x0s 
nius in Orat. 
pro $. Roſ- 
cio, 


2 ng other Places where the_ Romans exhibited 


their Plays unto the People, the moſt remarkable 
was a great Cirque, or Show-place , called in L«tir 
Circus Maximus, It was a large piece of Grour! [y- 


ing near that part of the Aventine Mount, whege D4- 
na's 


16 | Lib. 1. Se, rt. 


na's Temple ſtood. It was built by Tarquinius Priſcus, 
with divers Galleries round about it, from whence the 
Senators and Gentlemen of the City did behold the Run- 7 
ning with great Horſes at Liſts,the Fireworks, Tumbling, ® 
the Baiting and Chaſing of wild: Beaſts, &c. In former 

time all did ſtand upon the-Ground, being ſhelter?d from 
the Rain by the help of Boards upheld with Forks,in man- 
ner of Houſe-Pentices; and this Cuſtom continud until 
the aforeſaid Tarquinius ereCted thoſe Galleries , called 


Ward or Compaity their ſeveral 'Quarters, all the Seats, 
being ableto contain ohe hundred and: fifty thouſand Par- 
f Roſin. ant, tjes, f Under theſe Places were Cells or Vaults, where 
-5-©:+ Womendid proſtitute their Bodies, and would buy ſtoln 


circum , 5.e, the deceitful' Show-place. There was at | 

one end of the Cirquecertain Barriers, 4.e. places barr*d, * 

or raiPd in, at which place'the Horſes began the Race z 

and at the other end was the Mark, whither the Hoſes 

ran: It was called in Latin 44eta, and the Barriers Car- F 

ceres 4 eoercends. ' 'Whence'we ſay, a carceribus ad metam, | 
| z, e, from the beginning tb the ending. 


CAP. 19. - 
De. Theatre. 


» Joach. Ca- 6 hw g hath its Name from: the Greek: Verb, 
merar. in 0- 2:21, 7, e. tobehold ; becauſe the People flocked 
—wLvkg L. thither, to behold Plays and Shows exhibited to them. 
b Serv.1. z, The Cuſtom h firſt ſprang from the Shepherds, who lead- 
Virg. Georg. ing a contemplative life, were wont to compoſe Dialogues 
in metre,and at their leiſure to recite them under the Trees 
preſſed down in form of an Arbor ; whence this Theatral | 
term 9% hath been derived from 9x4 a Shadow ; but 
afterwards learned Poets compoſed Comedies and Trage- 
ates, which were publickly ated in the City upon a Stage : 
Ana tho? at firſt it was accounted: infamous to frequent 
them, yet afterwards the Senators themſelves, yea, the 
Emperour, 


Fori, making thirty Diſtin&ions of them," allotting every | 


Goods : And for this' reaſon Horace calleth it, Fallacemw 
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Emperour, and all the Chief of Rome aſſembled thither. 
; Neither for a long continuance were there any Seats 
built, but Commons and Nobles, promiſcuonſly one with 
another, all ſtood on the ground ; inſomuch that thoſe 
which ſtood behind, raiſed up places with Turfs of Earth, 
which gave the People occalion to call the place between 
thoſe Turfs and the Scaffold, Cavea, i.e. a Cave or Den ; 
yea, the People that ſtood there, were ſo called from the 
place. Though the Theatre be now taken only for the 
Stage, yet then by it, was underſtood the whole Room 
where theſe Plays were ated : And it had divers parts ; 
ſome proper to the Actors, ſome to the Spectators. To 
the Actors, firſt belonged the Proſcenium, 3. e. the Houſe 
whence the Players came, where they apparelled them- 
ſelves; though ſometimes it is taken for the Scaffold, or 
Stage it ſelf. Secondly, the Pulpitum, 5. e. the Stage, or 
Scaffold upon which they aCted : And, thirdly, the Scena, 
that is, the Partition , which was commonly made of 
Wood, not of Hangings. Now that they might change 
their Scene, according to their pleaſure, they made ir 


k verſatilem, i.e. ſo that'with Engines it might upon &4 Servius1. z, 
the ſudden be turned round, and fo bring the Pictures of Virg- Geore, 


the other ſide into outward appearance z'or otherwiſe 
Duftilem, i, e, ſo that by drawing aſide of ſome Wainſcot- 
ſhuttles (which before did hide the inward Painting) a 
new Partition -might ſeem to be put up: And1 think, 


+ becauſe thoſe Shepherds did aft no more at a time 


than one of our Scenes ; hence have we diſtinguiſhed 
our Plays into ſo many Parts,, which we call Scenes. 
The Places which were proper to the Spetators, were 
diſtinguiſhed according to their Degree and Rank, for 
the remoteſt Benches were for the Commons, , and cal- 


- led Popularia; the next for the Knights and Gentlemen 


of Rome, and called therefore Equeſtria; the others where- 
in the Senators did fit, were commonly called Orcheſtra. 


dier.l,5.c.19, 


This may be colleRed'out of 1 Lipfins. m Cel. *hodi- un» gap 


ginus faith , that the Orcheſire was that place ivining ,, Cal.Rboc;, 
(O1,8.C, 8, 


Lib. x. Set. 1. 


to the Stage, where Chorus ſpake to the People at the end 
of every At. Divers Authors are of Cel. Rod; his Opt- 
nion, deriving the word Orcheſtra, from the Greek 
pX4ope: to dance; but it ſeemeth more probable to have 
been a peculiar place, allotted for the Senators : Jav.Sat.3, 
e/Equales habitus illic, ſimilemque videbss 

Orcheſtram & Populum-=- id eſt optimates & plebem, 
The whole Building made for entertainment of the Spe- 
Qators, reſembled a Triangle or Wedge, ſharp towards 
the Stage, and broad behind; whence the whole was de- 
noted by the name of Crews : when Cunews ſignified any 
particular place about the Theatre, then by it we are to 
underſtand that which formerly we called Popularia, the 
" Cee]. Rod. place for the meaner ſort of People : z whetice when we 
lib. 8. £.38. would point out a baſe and ignoble Perſon, Inter cuncos 
reſidere diftitamw, There was alſo another kind of Scaf- 
fold, built quite round, madeas it were of two Theatres 
joind together ; it was called Amphitheatrum, and differ'd 
from the Theatre, only as the full Moon doth from the 
o Tarneb.ad- half, or a compleat Rundle from a Semi-circle; it o re- 
verſe 1. 5.C.5. ſembled an Egz. Upon this kind of Scaffold did the Mz- 
ſters of Defence play their Prizes, and wild Beaſts were 
path, de baited. pV» Amphitheatro gladiatorii ludi, & concluſarum 
orig. teſt. Fferarum venationes exhibebantur. The Amphitheatre it 
qo Lipf. de felf, in the Judgment of Lipfive q, was termed Cavea, ab 
Amphith.c.z. znteriore parte qe concauva erat; and Arena, becauſe it 
was ftrewed with Gravel and Sand, that the Blood of 
ſuch as wereſlain in the place, might not make the place 
too ſlippery for the Combatants. Hence cometh that 
' Phraſe, In arenam deſcendere, to go into the Field ; and the 
Combatants were thence called Arenarii. Here we muſt 
note, that howſoever the Amphitheatre was ſtrewed com- # 
monly: with common and ordinary Gravel, yet ſome- 
times in their extrzordinary Shows that Gravel was c0- 
vered, and 7s it were new ccated, with Scrapings and 
Dvft of ſome extraordinary Stone, to aid the greater 
7 Plin. Kb 36; luſtre unto it ; thus much r Pl:zy intimateth, Iavenere & 
| alium 
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alium uſum ejus lapidis, in ramentis quoque Circum maxi- 

mum ſternenas, ut ſiin commendatione & candor, &c, As 

gain, ſometimes the hollow Places or Dens under the Am- 
phitheatre, in which the wild Beaſts were kept, and like- 

wiſe Men to be committed with wild Beaſts, out of 

which theſe were ler looſe by the lifting up of Trap Doors 

to be hunted or baited upon the Amphitheatre, were called 

Caves, For we muſt know that the Amphitheatre was 

full of hollow Paſſages for many Reaſons, as for the con- 

venient keeping of wild Beaſts and Beftiaries, ſo ſome- 

time for the better conveying of Waters thither, by the 

means whereof / real Ships and Sea-Skirmiſhes were /Sueton. in 
oftentimes exhibi:ed upon the Amphitheatre, Domirian. 


C A Þ. 30. 

Oreover, for the better underſtanding of Claſſical 
Authors, it will not be impertinent to point at the - 
General Names by which the Religious Places were called, 
and to declare the proper Acceptation of each Name : the 
Names being theſe, Templam, Fanum, Delubrum, e/Edes 
fſaere, Puluimar, . Sacrarium, Lucns, Scrobiculus, Ara, Al- 
tare, Focus, De Temple. 

This word Templam, doth ſometimes ſignify thoſe * * Rofin, ant 
Spaces and Regions in the Air and Earth, which the Au- 2: © 2+ 
gures did quarter out with their crooked Staft at their 
Sooth-ſaying: ſometimes it doth ſignify a Szpulchre or _ 
Grave, b becauſe in old time Men did ſuperfticiouſly —_— Gy- 
pray and worſhip at the Tombs and Monuments of their ,& R_ 
deceaſed Friends, as if it had been in Temples or Churches ; tag. 1, : 
and in this ſenſe may Yirgil be underſtood. 

c Preterea fuit antiquo de marmore Templum c Lib.4.&ne- 
Conjugis antiqus —— — id. V. 457. 
Moſt commonly it doth ſignify a Church or Temple ; 
in which ſence as often as It 1s uſed, it is d aid 4 tem- 4 pranc.sc1y. 
plands, from beholdingz becauſe when we be in the inorar. pro 
Church, by lifting up our Hearts by a divine Contempla- L- Murzn. 
tion, we doasitwere _ the great Majeſty of _ 
c 


Lib. 1. Set. r. 


De Fano. 

It 5s alſo called Farm 2 fando, from ſpeaking; not 
from the ſpeaking of the Prieſt , but becauſe the People 
do there ſpeak unto God, and God again to the People. 

/f Turneb. ad f Some are of opinion, that Fanum in propriety of Speech, 
ver. 1, 3.9. ſignifyeth the Church-yard, or Court before the Temple z 
Templum ſignifieth the Edifice, or Church built. 
| De Delubro. 

Thirdly, A Church was called Delubram Synecdochs- 
#5, becauſe it was the principal part of the Church, 
namely, the place where the Idol-God ſtood ; and it wzs 

2 Rofin- ant. called Delubrum, from Deus; g as we call the place where 
L2.c.9 the Candle 1s put Candelabrum from Candela. As concern- 
ing the outward form of the Churches, ſome were unco= 

vered, becauſe they counted it an heinous matter to fee 

thoſe Gods confined under a Roof, whoſe doing good 

conſiſted in being abroad ; other-ſome covered; ſome 

round, ſome otherwiſe ; but within they much reſembled 

our great Churches. They had their Pronaor, or Church- 

porch, whereabout they were wont to have the Image of 

. the Beaſt Sphynx, which was ſo famous for his obſcure 

| Riddles; ſo that by this Image was ſignified, that the 
| Oracles of the Gods, which were treated off within the 
Church, were dark and myſtical. They had certain 

Walks on each ſide of the Body of the Church,which they 

Called Porticwsz and in theſe Places it was lawful for 

them to Merchandize, make Bargains, or confer of any 

worldly Buſineſs; as likewiſe in the Baſilica, or Body it 

ſelf. Bat their Choir, called Chorws, was counted a more 

holy Place, ſet apart only for Divine Service. The man- 

b Rofin.ibid. ner of hallowing it was as followeth : þ When the place 

where the Temple ſhould be built, had been appointed by 

the oo (which appointing or determing the place, 

they called Efars Templa, & ſiftere Fana); then did the 

Parr”, which formerly in time of need, upon condition 

of heip from the Gods, had vowed a Temple, call to- 

gethes the Ar/pices, which ſhould direRt him in _ 

OIM 
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Of the Chief Parts of the City. 
form the Temple ſhould be built; which being known, 
certain Ribbands and Fillets were- drawn about the Area, 
or Plot of Ground, with Flowers and Garlands ftrewed un- 
derneath, as it was probable, to diſtinguiſh the Limits of 
this Ground now to be hallowed. Then certain Soul- 
diers marched in with Boughs in their Hands, and after 
followed Veſtal Nuns, leading young Boys and Maids 
in their hands, who ſprinkled the place with Holy Water. 
After this followed the Pretor, ſome Pont; going before, 
who after the Area had been purged, by leading round 
about it a Sow, a Ram, and a Bull, ſacrificed them; and 
their Entrails being laid upon a Turf,the Pretor offer'd up 

Prayers unto the Gods, that they would bleſs thoſe holy 

Places, which good Men intended to dedicate unto them. 

This being done, the Pretor touched certain Ropes,where- 

with a great Stone, being the firſt of the Foundation, wis 

tied ; together with that, other chief Magiſtrates,Prieſts, 

and all ſorts of People did help to pluck that Stone, and 

let it down into its place, caſting in Wedges of Gold and 

Silver, which had never been purified, or tried in the Fire. 

Theſe Ceremonies being ended, the Aruſpex pronounced 

with a loud Voice, ſaying, Ne temeretur opus, ſaxo anrove 

in alind deſtinato : 3. e, Letnotthis Work be unhallowed, 

by converting this Stone or Gold into any other uſe. 


De Mie ſacra, 


Fourthly, A-Church was called eAies ſacra, an holy 
Houſe, becauſe of the Sacrifices, Prayers, and other holy 
Exerciſes performed therein. Although (as Gellizs bath 
long ſince obſerved) every holy Houſe was not a Church. 
For the proper note of diſtinction between a Church 
anda Religious Houſe, was this, That a Church, beſide 
that ic was dedicated unto ſome God, it was alſo hal- 
lowed by the Arzzres, without which hallowing , the 
Edifice was not called a Church, but a Religious Huuſe 
of which ſort was the Veſtal Nunnery, and the common 

D2 Treaſury, 


Lib. 1. Se. nr. 


Treafury, called eAes Saturni, We may add hereunto 
7 Barthol.La- this word Pulvinar, 5 which doth often ſignifie a Church ; 
romusin Phi. the reaſon being taken from a Cuſtom amongſt the Pai- 


Beds in Honour of their Gods, and thoſe Bcds they called 
Pulvinaria, from Pulyis,becauſe they were filled with Duſt 


or Chat. 
De Sacraria. 
& Cic. pro Sometimes k Sacrarinm ſignificth a Temple,though pro- 
Milone. perly it ſignifieth a Sextry or Veſtry, nempe | Sacrorum re- 
4 Franc. Syle po rorium, 


vius In orat, Bo Kauai 
pro L. Mu . ; Ly N 
X21 Near unto divers Temptes ſtood certain Groves dedi- 


cated to ſome of rhe Gods; they were called in Latin Lue;, 


by reaſon of the Sacrifices there burnt. 
De Scrobiculo, Ara, & Altari. 

The places upon which they ſacrificed either in their 
Religious Houſes, or their Groves, were of three ſorts; 
| which we in Engliſh term Altars : But the Romans diſtine 

guiſhed them by three ſeveral Names, Scrobicalms, Ara, & 
Altare. 
De Scrobiculo. 


dier,1.5.C.16, tarin it, into which they poured down the Blood of the 
Beaſt flain, together with Milk, Honey, and Wine, when 

ghey ſacrificed to an infernal God. 

De Ara. 


dendo, becauſe their Sacrifices were burned upon it; or 
from their Imprecations uſed at that time ; which -in 
Greek they called 44«s, It was made four-ſquare, not 
very high from the Ground, or, as ſome ſay, cloſe to the 
Gic and z and upon this they ſacrificed unto the terre- 
ſtrial Gods, laying a Turfof Graſs on the Altar z and this 


gave 


lippic. 4- 4". vis, who were wont in their Churches to make certain | 


4non lucendo, as divers ſay, by the Figure Antiphraſis, But | 
others are of a contrary Opinion, giving it that Name, | 
becauſe of the exceeding Light it had in the Night-time, Þ 


m Alex.Gen, m1 Scrobiculus was a Furrow, or Pit, containing an Al- 


The ſecond kind of Altar was called Ara, either ab ay- © 
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exve Viroil -occaſionto call them n Aras graminear, i, &. * Virg. An, 
graſſie A'tars. | I2. 
De Altars. 
The.third fort was called Alrare, eicher becauſe it was 
exalted, and lifred up ſomewhat high from the Ground ; 
or becauſe he that ſacrificed (by reaſon the Altar was fo 
high) was conſtrained to lift up his hands i altam, on 
high ; and upon this they ſacrificed unto their Celeltial - Serv. in Bu- 
Gods only 0, colic, ccl. 5, 
De Foco. 
Focus is a general name, ſignifying any of theſe Altars, 
fo called 2 fovendo; becauſe, as Servius hath obſerved, 
that is focus, quicquid fovet ignem, ſive ara ſit, ſive quiequid 
alind in quo ignis fovetur, But in ſtrict propriety of 
Speech, it is taken for that Altar on which they ſacriticed 
to their Domeltick Gods, ſuch as were their Penates or 
Lares ;, as it appeareth by Plautus p. 4 4 
Hec imponent ur in focyum ne Lars, "IR 
Ut fortunatas faciat gnate nuptias. 
Whence ariſeth that Adage, Pro Aris & Focts certare, 
ſounding as much as to fight for the Defence of Religion, 
and ones private Eſtate z or (as onr Engliſh Proverb is) 
for God and our Country ; the Proverb being in its ori- 
ginal, part of the Oath that was adminiſtred unto the 


Roman Souldiers ; and thus it was.expounded by q Tzr- q Tarneb; 
nebus, adv.l.10c.7> . 


LIB. I SECT. IE. 


The general Diviſions of the 
Roman People. 


C AP. I. 
De Populo Romano, & ejus prima Diviſione. 


a HUS having premiſed a ſhort Treatiſe con- 
cerning the hiſt ſituation of Rome, and the 
moſt remarkable Parts thereof, I purpoſe to 

_ proceed to the Inhabitants, which Antiquity 

hath ſtiled Citizens of Rome, And Eraſms rather de- 

ſcribing a Roman than defining him, faith, A Reman was 

rave.-in his Converſation, ſeyere in his Judgment, con- 

itant in his Purpoſe. Whence Cicero in his Epiſtle often 

uſedthis Phraſe, More Romano, for ex animo, i.e, unfeign« 

«Sig. dejur. edly. 4 Segonizs rendring the definition of a Roman Citi- 
om-l.I. C.1- en, averreth, that no Man is Lege optima, 3.e. in full and 
compleat manner a Citizen of Rome, but he which hath 

his Habitation there, which is incorporated into a Tribe, 

and which-is made capable of City-Preferments. By the 

ficſt Particle, thoſe which they term Municipes ; by the 

ſecond, thoſe which they call J1nquilins ; and by the 

third, thoſe which they call Zibeytin;, are in a manner diſ- Þ 

franchiſed. But whereas Sigonins ſaith, that they muſt | 

havetheir Habitation at Rome, he would not be fo un- 


derſtood, as if a Roman Citizen might not _ wy 
| Tabi- 
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kabitation to any other Country : For, ſaith ke, a Xc1maz 
Citizcn may be as long abſent from Rome, and the Ficl(s 
belonging to Rome, as he pleaſeth, ſo that he ſuffer himſelf 


© to be (eſſed and :axed in common with others toward the 


Subſidy Payments, and denieth to be incorporate into ano- 
ther City. For T. Pomponixs was a true Ci:izen of Rome, 
though he dwelc at Athens. The Roman Citizens being 
by theſe Privileges, .as by a more proper and peculiar 
Characer, diſtinguiſhed from other People; and being 
planted in the City according to the appointment of Ro- 
zwwlw their King, It ſeemed good unto him to divide them 


fo 
wa 


in:o b Tribes, not taking che note of diſtinCtion only from + Sig. de jar. 


the divers places they t hen inhabited, 25 we read that Ser- 
wu the ſixth King of Rome did, making therefore four 
Tribes mes, local, namely, Suburbanam, Palatinam, Col- 
linam, and Eſquilinam, (which number of local Tribes 
in proceſs of time encreaſed unto the number of 35) but 
dividing them according to their ſeveral Nations, which 
at the firſt were donati Civitate, 35.e, made free Denizens 
of Rome : Aad they being in number three, 1. The Sa- 
bines, which were named Tatienſes, from their King Ta- 
tins. 2, The Albanes, called Rhamnenſes from Romulus. 
3. Other Nations, promiſcuouſly flocking out of other 
Countries to the Roman _ placed in a Grove, cal- 
led in Latin Lucxs, (which gave Romalus an occaſion to 
name them Zuceres : ) He madein all three Tribes jwmes, 
or National. After that Romulus had thus divided the 
whole Body of the Romans into three Tribes, he then 
ſabdivided each Tribe into ten leſſer numbers, which he 
called Curie, or Pariſhes; and then followed five other 
Diviſions, in reſpe&t oÞtheir different Degrees and Cal- 
lings, of which ia their ſeveral Order, 
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Lib. x. Set. rt. 


of Þ 33 ”; 


De prima d;viſioneRomanorum, in Senatores five Patres, 
Patricios five Patrenos, & Plebeios ſive Clientes. 


HE frſt Diviſion of the Romans in reſpect of their 
Degree and Place, was this : The elder, wealthier, 

and gravefi ſort of Romans, were called ſometime Pa- 
ericis, either becauſe of their Age or Gravity ; or becauſe 
they had many Children ( for great Priviledges were 
granted unto Fathers of three Children ; ) and fomerimey 
Patrons, becauſe they were as Patrons and Fathers in help- 
ing and aſfliſting the Cauſes of the common People ſeek- 
ing to them. The younger, poorer , and ſimpler ſort 
were called,as they had relation to theii Parrscii,Plebers,i.e, 
the Commons ; as they had relation to the Patrons, they 
were named Clrentes, id e#, Clients ; between whom 
o there was ſuch a mutual and reciprocal intercourſe of 
Love and Duty, that as the Patrons were ready to proteQt 
their Clients, ſo the Cl:ents were bound with all Faithful- 
neſs to-cleave unto their Patrons ; and that not only to 


.credit them with their Attendance in publick Aſſemblies, 


but to disburſe ont-of their own Purſes towards the be- 
ſtowing of their Daughters,the-paying of publick Muls, 
in giving of Largeſles in ſuing for Offices, &c. Neither 
was it lawful for either of them to inform, 'to depoſe, 
to give their Voices, or to fide with Adverſaries one 
againſt another, without the-guilt of Treaſon; for which 
Crime of Treaſon they were asis infernis devori, 5. e. curſed 
to Hell, and the Law gave Liberty for any Man to kill 
them. Out of the Patricis did Romulus eleft 100 Connſel- 
lors to alliſt him in determining Matters cocerning the 
Common-wealth : To theſe did Romulns after add another 
100; and Targuinizs Priſcxs, as divers Authors teſtifie, 
mare them a compleat 300, which they called Patres, or 
Senatorss, and their Sons Patricis, But ip proceſs of time 
| the 
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the Commons alſo were eligible into a Senators place: 
Some ſay, that Tarquinius Priſcus added the ſexand hun- 
dred tothe Senate out of the Commons, who were called 


d Senatores minorum Gentium, id eſt, Senators of the lower d Mert. Phi. 
Houſe. Brutus added the laſt hundred, and made them 1ericus in 


309, at what time they began to be called Patres conſcrip- ' 
ti, Andthis accordeth with Johannes Roſa in his Epi- 
tome to the Roman Hiſtory, in his Ch. de Regibus Romants : 
where he ſaith, that Tarquinizs Priſcuy did double the 
number of the Senators : and likewiſe e Alexander Neop. 
faith, That Brarus made them compleat 300. 


GAP 


De ſecunda diviſione Romangrum in tres grdines: Senatori- 
um, Equeſtrem, Popularem, ſeu Plebium. 


"A Fter that, through Tarquinius Superbus his Tyran- 
ny, the very name of a King became odious to the 
Romans, not only the preſent King was exiled, but the 
Aut'v>rity of a King ever afterward deteſted and per- 

tuRv-iabrogated ; ſothat the Office which was before 
Monarititcal. then was divided between two, called 
Conſuls : Neither were they admitted for any longer ſpace 
than one Year. At which time of change the Romans were 
divided into three Orders or Ranges. 1. Into Senators, of 
whom before. 2. Into Gentlemen, called of the Romans 
Ordo Equeſtris : by which we do not underſtand thoſe 300 
Celeres, id eſt, Penſioners, called ſometimes Equires, for 
that was a place of Service, this a title and token of 
Gentility ; who although they were inferior to the chief 
Senate, yet they were of great eſteem -among the Ro- 
mans ;, and although they might not wear the ſame Robe 
as the Senators did, namely the Lareclaviam, or Gar- 
ment beſtudded with flovriſhings of Purple Silk ka man- 


ner of broad Nails-heads: f yet they might wear the /Rofin. ant; 
Anguſticlavium, a Garment different from the fc mer 1. x, c. 17. 


E only 


Lipſf. ma- 
I. dial, 5. 
þ Alex. Gen. 
dier.1.2.C.39. 
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Lb, 1. $, 1. 
only in this, becauſe the purple Studs wherewith it was 

urfled, were narrow, and not ſo large as the Laticlavinm, 

hey alſo at the time of their Eleion received from the 
Cenſors a Horſe called by them Equus publicus, becauſe of 
the yearly allowance out of the common Treaſury to keep 
him; it was alſo called Equus militaris, becauſe of their 
Service in War, g (they having their Horſes kept as well 
1n Peace as War.) They reccived alfo a gold Ring, 
h whereby they were diſtinguiſhed from the Populacy ; 
for it was not, lawful for any to wear a gold Ring under 
the Degree of a Senator, or Gentleman, The eſtimation 
and value of a Senators Eſtates until Auguſtus his time, 
was oftingenta ſeſtertia, that is, 6000 1. k Of a Gentlemans 
Fate is was avadringenta ſeſtertia, i.e. of our Engliſh 
Money 3000/7. The third Order or Degree in the Ro- 
21an Common-wealth was Populus, the Populacy, or Com- 
mons, which ſhould exerciſe Trading, manure the Ground, 
look unto the Cattel, &c. Where by the way we muſt 
underſtand, that the baſer ſort of the Romans which did 
wander upand down to and fro, not ſctling themſelves to 
any Vocation, were not contained within this Divifion ; 
for unto them there was no Name vouchſafed, but accor- 
ding to the Poet, they were ſine n0mine turba, or, as Livy 
faith, :gnota capita, Men of no account, and therefore of 
1}O Name. 


CAP 4 
De tertiadivifione in Nobiles, Novos & Ignobiles. 


2 = Diviſion was taken from the Right or Priviledge 
of having Images ; for they were accounted Noble- 
men, which had the Images of their Predeceſlors : Thoſe 
which had their own Images only, were called Now, that 
3s late quoined Nobles or Upſtarts.Sal### uſeth this word 
often in the Diſgrace of Txl#y, calling him Novum & 
repiti.ium Civem, one that lately crept into the City. The 
third ſort, called 7gnebiles, were thoſe that had no mag 

therein 
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neither of their Predeceſſors, nor of themſelves. Before 
we proceed, we muſt underſtand that it was not lawful ; 
for who would, to have his own Image, if he ſo deſired; 
for none might be thus priviledged, but thoſe alone, 
to whom the right of riding in a Curule Chair belonged 
and to theſe the right of Images was permitted, as well 
for the Credit of their Houſe, as to incite others to the 
like Atchievements, when they would conſider the divers 7 
Ceremonies uſed unto theſe Images in an honourable 
remembrance of thoſe whom they did repreſent. 
Whence it followeth, that Fs Nob:litatis is nothing elſe 
but Jus Imagints : Infomuch that this word / Imago, doth !Sig. de Tur. 
ſometimes ſignifie Nobility z and the right of having Rom-l. 2. c. 
Images with them, was the ſame as the right of having * + 
Arms with us. »: The ſuperſtitious conceit which the ,, alex. Gen, 
Romans had of theſe Images was ſuch, that vpon Feſtival dier.l.s .c.24. 
Days, and all occaſions of Joy and Mirth, thoſe Images 
ſhould be beautified and adorned with Garlands and 
Flowers ; upon occaſion of Grief and Mourning,they would 
take from them all their Ornaments, making them in a 
manner, partake of their Mourning. Some they kept in 
private Cloſets, # others they expoſed to the publick = Barth. Lat- 
view of Paſſengers, placing them in the gates of their in Verrin. z? 
Houſes, together with the Swords, Targets, Helmets, 
Ship-beaks, and ſuch other ſpoils as formerly they had 
taken from their Enemies; o which it was not lawful for  Plin. 25, r. 
any, though they bought the Houſe, ſo much as to deface, 
Yea, they were ſo annexed to the Freehold, that they paſ- 
ſed always in the conveyance of the Houſe. The matter 
of which they were commonly made, was Wax, as that 
of Juvenal doth ſufficiently witneſs. | 
p Toto licet weteres exornent undiq, cere p Juv. Sat. $ 7 
Atria, nobilitas ſola eſt atq, unica virtus. 

Again, We may not think, that they made in Wax a 
compleat Statue, or a full Portraiture of the whole Bo- 
dy, butonly from the Shoulders upward. 


E 2 GAP. 


Lib. 2. Set. t. 


CAP. $. 


De quarta diviſione Romanornm in Optimates 
& Populares. 


HIS fourth diviſion of the Romans hath been occafi- 

oned through the faCtion and ſiding of the Citizens. 

g Cic. pro Thoſe ( according to. the deſcription of q Tully ) were 

SEXtLO. Optimates, id eſt, the beſt Citizens, who deſired their 

actions might be liked and approved by the better ſort : 

| Thoſe Populares, id eft, popular, who through delire of 

\\ vain glory, would not conſider ſo- much what was moſt 

| right, as what ſhould be moſt pleaſing unto the populacy. 

So. that hereby this word Popular, we. underſtand not 

»Geor Meru- the Commons as formerly we did, » but be he Senator, 

le in orat.pro Gentleman, or Inferior, if he do more deſire that which 

Ligario. ſhall be applauded by the major part, than that which 

| ſhall be approved by the better part, him the Romans cal- 

| led Popalar, id eſt, ſuch a one that preferreth the popular 
| applauſe before the right. 


CAP. 6 


De quinta & ultima diviſione Romanorum, in Libertos, Li- 
bertinos, Ingenuos : Jrem de Manumiſſione. 


| HE difference of the Freedoms in the City of Rome, 
I; hath given occaſion of this diviſion : for he or fhe 
4 that had ſerved as an Apprentice, and afterwards was ma- 
numiſed, was named Liberty or Libertas, The Son whoſe 
Father and Mother were once Apprentices, was called 
Libertinus z but that Son whoſe Father and Mother were 
FToftin. inft. both Zibertines,or both free-born, /yea whoſe Mother on- 
1.r.rit, _ Iy was free, wascalled Ingenums, id eſt,free-born. But af- 
He Soly, cr {opiwCecus his Cenſorſhip, "then began Liberts and 
g 0) V, L Lo » 
in Datalin,4, £**- 1#+ to ſignifie one and the ſame degree of Freedom ; 
io that Liberts and Libertini were taken for thoſe mw 
: ſerve 
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ſerved for their Freedom; and [ngenus, were taken for 
thoſe which were Free-born, whether their Parents were 
Liberti or Libertini, Here is occaſion given us to conſi- 
der the manner of their Freedom, and ſuch Ceremonies 
which belonged thereunto. The Freedom of the City of 
Rome was three ways obtained ; 1. By Birth, both, or at 
leaſt one of the Parents being freez and ſuch were cal- 
led Cives originarit, 2. By Gift and Cooptation, when the 
Freedom was beſtowed on anyStranger, or Nation 3 and 
they were termed CivitateHonari : and ſo we read, that 
Cefer took in whole Nations into the Freedom. Laſtly,by 
anumiſſion, which was thus ; when as the Servant was 
preſented by his Maſter before the Conſul or Pretor, the 
Maſter laying his hand upon his Servants head, uſed this 
form of words, Hunc liberum efſe volo, and with that 
turning his Servant round, and giving him a Cuff on 
the Ear, he did emirtere ſervum e manu : the Pretor, then 
laying a certain Wand or Rod, called : YVindifa, upon the 
Servants head, replied in this manner, Dico eum liberum 
eſſe more Quiritum, Then the Littor or Sergeant taking 
the Wand, did ſtrike therewith the Servant on the Head, 
and with his Hand ſtruck him on the Face, and gave hima 
puſh on the back, and after this, he was regiltred for a 
Free-man. Moreover, the Servant having his Head ſhaven, 
purpoſely at that time, received a Cap as a token of liber- 
ty; whence ad pileum vocare aliquem, 1s to fct one at liber- 


JT 


t P.Ramus In 
orar. pro C. 


Rabirio, 


ty, as likewiſe Yinditta liberare, u According to Tertyl- uTert, de 


lian, at this time of their Manumiſſlion, the Servants re- retur. carn, 


ceived from their Maſters a white Garment, a Gold Ring, 
and a new Name added unto the former. Whoſe Autho- 
rity, if we admit, then the having of three Names among 
the Romans, was rather a ſign of a Freedom, than of No» 
bility. And that of Juvenal, 
T anquam habeas tria nomina — 

is not to be expounded, as if you were a Neble- Man, but 
45 if you were a Freeman. Here we may alſo conſil”r the 
two ſeveral kinds of Servants ;, the firſt were called | ervs, 

| and 


22 Lib. 1, Sel, y. 


and they could never attain to any Freedom, without the 
x Dion.Hali» conſent of their Maſter. x For thoſe that were thus Ser. 
Car, |. 4+ vi, were commonly Captives, - cither beſtowed as a re- 
ward npon this or that Souldier, or bought ſub Coronazor 
of other Citizens that had gotten them one of theſe two 
y Sig. de Jur. former ways. The ſecond were called properly y nexs 
Rom, I. I.c. & addi, becauſe though they were free, yet by reaſon 
3 ts of their Debt, addrcebantur, that is, they were delivered 
up unto their Creditors by the Pretor, to work out the 
debt, ſo that after the payment. thereof, either by Money 
or Work, they did recover their Liberty ; whence they 
zMic.Toxira were ſaid, z nomine ſua liberare, when they paid the debt ; 
in orat. Pro 5 on the contrary, they were ſaid nomina facere, when 
P. Quintio. they became in debt. And their Creditors when they ſued 
for the Payment, were ſaid nomina exigere : nomen in 
theſe and the like places, ſignifying as much as debitum, a 
« Fr. Syls. in debt, 4 becauſe their Creditors did uſe to write down 
ep. virorum their Debtors Names. 6 The manner of ſuing for their 
illuſt.l. 2. Debts, was as it followeth: The Debt being confeſſed, 
Evid. Co, Ehirty days were allowed the Debtor for payment of 
Rhod. 1.12 the Money (thoſe days of refpite they called dies juſtos, 
C. 20. velut juſtitium quoddam, id eſt, juris inter eos interſtitionem 
It. A. Gel 1.2. & ceſſationem. The Money not paid, the Debtor was de- 
OO livered up as a Servant to his Creditor ; yea, he was ſome- 
times caſt into Priſon: and unleſs the Creditor were in 
the mean time compounded with, he remcined threes 
ſcore days in Priſon ; and three Market-days one after 
the other, being brought before the Judge, the Debt was 
ſolemnly proclaimed, and upon the third Market-day he 
was either ſold to Foreigners for a Slave, or elſe was pu- 
niſhed with Death z each Creditor being ſuffered, if he 
would, to cut a piece off his dead Body inſtead of Pay- 
ment. 
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w Hongh Satan had much blinded the Hearts of 
"- Men in old time, yet was not the darkneſs of 
1 their Underſtanding ſo great, but that they 
p did eaſily perceive, and therefore willingly 
ro acknowledge, that there was ſome Supream Governour, 
co |} ſome firſt Moyer, as Ariſtotle ſaith, ſome firſt Original of all 
| Goodneſs, as Plato teacheth. So that if any made this que- 
* ſtion, whether there were any God or no ? he ſhould 


'2S Þ be urged to confeſs the truth of that, rather e-Argumento 
he bacilline, quam Ariſtotelico, rather with'a good Cudgel, 
U- |} than with any long Diſpute. But as they were moſt 
ie Þf certain that there was a God, ſo were they again very 
J- | blind in diſcerning the true God : and hence hath 
been invented ſuch a tedious Catalogue of Gods, that 

(as YVarro averreth) their number hath exceeded thirty 
thouſand, and proved almoſt numberleſs. Wherefore I 

. Þ ſhall omit to make any diſtin&t Treatiſe of the GodsFin- 
3. || tendiog obiter, and by the way to ſpeak of them, which 

el 
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either had Prieſts, or Sacrifices inſtituted for them, On: 
ly I purpoſe to ſhew what is underſtood by thoſe general 
cdiſtinttions of the Gods which divers Authors have 
ofed. Tl. lb. 2. de legibus, reduceth all unto three heads 
Gods Ccolcſtial, which Yarro calleth ſele&t; and others 
have ſtiled Gods Majorum Gentium, 1. e. of the greater 
Nations, becauſe their Power was greater than the others, 
a Aley. Gen. a Alexander Neapolitan ſaith, That twelve of theſe were 
dier. 1.6. C.6. the Panates which e/Eneas did take forth with him at tire 
deſttuCtion of Troy. Ovid calleth them Deos Nobiles,noble 
Gods : others call them, Deos conſentes, quaſi conſentien« 
tes, becauſe Fupiter would do-nothing without the conſent 

of all. Emnnias heth delivered them in this Diſtich : 

Tuno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, -Diana, Venws, Mars, 
Mercurins, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo, 

b Serv. in lib, The ſecond ſort of Gods were called b Semidei, id eſt, 
Gergic, Demi-gods; alſo Indigites, id et, Gods adopted or cano- 
| nized; Men deified. For as the ſelect Gods had poſſeſſion 
of Heaven by their own right : ſo theſe Gods canonized, 
had it no otherwiſe than by right of Donation, being 
therefore tranſlated into Heaven, becauſe they lived as 
Gods upon Earth ; but becauſe their Merit was inferior, 
and could not parallel the deſerts of the Gods ſelect, 
e In Eneid. therefore they were called Gods of inferior note. ©c Ser- 
lib. 5. viz would have trieſe called Divi; obſerving this diffe- 
rence between D:z# ard Divi, that D:: ſhould ſignifie 
thoſe that had been Gods perpetually, but Divs ſhould 
ſgnifie Men made Gods; though commonly they are 
d Rofin. ant. uſed one for anothcr. Whence they call all their Empe- 
1.3 c.18. vid. rors Divi, becauſe for their deſerts they thonght them 
pens pm worthy to be Gods. Now the 4 manner how a Man 
EF. 5 21. vid, became deified, was this; . The party to be canonized be- 
exemplum ing dead, a Pile of wood was made in form of a great Tent, 
hajus conſe- gr Tabernacle, with three other leſſer Tabernacles, one 
rg; 1. ON the top of another, the lowermoſt having in it dry 
5 Hero'1. 1, congbuſtible Matter, but on the out-ſide adorned. richly 
4 p.298, With Gold, Ivory, and painted Tables; hither _— 
| rps 
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Corps was to be carried with great Solemnities, the Se- 
nate, the Gentlemen, and all the chief Magiſtrates, going 
before, with Hymns and Songs, and all kind of Honour 
which was to be performed even to the Gods themſelves. 
He being in this manner brought, and laid within the 
ſecond Tabernacle, the Fire was kindled, by him who was 
to ſucceed in the Empire; for I find none canoniz'd but 
only-Emperors at their deceaſe : Forthwith at the kind- 
ling of the Fire, a living Eagle was let fly from the top 
of the Tabernacle, which was ſuppoſed to tranſport the 
Soul of the dead Body into Heaven, inſomuch that ever 
after he was canoniz<d amongſt the Gods, and worſhip- 
ped as a God, And becauſe they were thus turned into 
Gods, ſome have called them Deos animales , - quoniam 


anime humane verterentur in Deos, This e Canonization _ v.in /En. 


was by the Greeks termed amitwrrs, by the Latins conſe- 
cratio, The third ſort were thoſe moral Vertues, by 
which as by a Ladder Men climbed into Heaven, and 
therefore did Men ſtile them Gods,becauſe by their means 
Men became deified. Late Writers perceiving that all the 
number of the Gods could not be reduced into theſe 


three heads, have added a fourth ſort, which they f call / Rofin. anr, 
Sermones, quaſi ſemi homines, becauſe ancient Writers, as lib. 2. c, 19. 


Roſmus hath obſerved, called Men hemones, not homines ; 
in which point I ſhall willingly condeſcend unto him; 
but I ſhall leave to the Judgment of others, to determine 
how juſtly he hath reſtrained the Gods minorum ger- 
tium, of the leſſer Nations, only unto this laſt Claſſis : 
Whereas my Opinion is, that the Demi-gods, the moral 
Vertues which have been ſtiled Gods, and theſe Semones, 
may all of them be called Gods of the leſſer Nations, 
ſtanding in oppoſition with the Gods ſelect, which are 
called Gods of the greater Nations. But that we may 
underſtand what is meant by theſe Semones, we muſt re= 
member that by them are ſignified unto us not thoſe 
Gods, which do appertain to Man himſelf, but to the 
Neceſlaries of Mans living, _ his — 
an 
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aud the like : not to the being of a Man, but to the well. 
being of him ; of which ſort is Salzs, Fortuna,with others. 
We read likewiſe of other Names given in common to 
divers Gods, not as to oppoſite Members of a Diviſion, 
but as notes of diſtiaftion, drawn from the diverſity of 
help, which they ſeverally did afford unto Man. In this 
reſpec ſome were called Dis Patrii, or Tutelares, ſuch as 
had 1 undertaken the protection of any City or Town : 
Which Opinion had {ſometimes been entertained by our 
Engliſh-men, and thence have riſen theſe and the like 
Speeches, St. George for England, St. Denis for France, St. 
PATRICK for Ireland, &c. And the Romans being fully 
perſwaded of the truth thereof, whenſoever they went a- 
bout to beſiege any Town, by certain Enchantments or 
Spells, they would firſt call ont theſe Tutelar Gods ; be- 
cauſe they deemed it a matter impoſſible, to captivate the 
City, as long as theſe Gods were within ; or at leaſt they. 
thought it a crime unexplable to take the Gods as Priſo- 
ners. And leſt other Nations might ufe the ſame means 
 _- 1n beſieging Rome, therefore, g as divers Authors have 
» £ Sylvius in thought, the true Name of the Romar City was never 
_ known, leſt thereby the Name of their. Tutelar God 
wm, might be deſcried. Others, namely, the Tyrians, have tied 
faſt their God Hercxles with a golden Chain, thereby the 

more to ſecure themſelves of his reſidence among them. 

b Alex. Gen. h Others have been called Dis Communes, namely, Mars, 
der, 1.6. £.4. Befona, and Yiforia, becauſe in the time of War they 
are not bound to either ſide ; but ſometimes they help one 

ſide, and ſometimes the other. And as they ſuppoſed 

ſome Gods to have the ProteAion of whole Countries, 

ſo did they believe that others had the charge of parti- 

cular Men; and that as ſoon as any was born, two 

Spirits did preſently accompany him inviſibly, the one 

termed the bonus Genius, or good Angel, perſwading 

him to that which ſhould be good ; the other called the 

: aa Genixs, Or evil Angel, tempting to that which 
Sovid be hurtful ; Infomuch that. they thought hr Sw 
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ations of Men to be guided by theſe Angels, called &e- 

244i : Sothat if any Misfortune befel a Man, they would 

ſay that the matter was enterpriſed Ds iratzs, id eft, our 

Genirs being diſpleaſed with us. Yirgil calleth theſe bad 

Angels Manes, as it appeareth by that Qui/q, ſuos pati- 

tur manes, ideſt, every Man hath his evil Angel, id e#, 

ſome misfortn:*. Theſe Geniz were thought to be a 

middle Eſſer:..« >etween Men and Gods. They are there- 

fore called Ge:::4, becauſe they have the tuition over us ſo 

ſoon as we are Gent, 4.e. born, It is moſt certain that 

old Authors uſed Geno for Gigno; whence 5 Tully ſaith, # Cic. 1. 2.de 
Si mihi. filins genitur ; and E Varro, Antequam genat ili» Vat. 

gas : although every place had alſo his Genixs, as here- gg 1 © 
after ſhall appear. This Opinion was the more confirmed <. 1. * 
by a Viſion which appeared unto / Brutws in Aſia,near unto {Plur.inBrut, 
the time of his death z for Brut#s watching upon a certain 
night in his Pavilion, the Candle being near ſpent, ſaw a 
fierce tragical Perſon appear unto him, ſomewhat bigger 
than a Man and he preſently,being ofan undaunted ſpirit, 
demanded, whether he was a God or a Man? To whom 
the Viſion anſwered, Brutus, Iam thy evil Genizs which 
haunteth thee ; thou ſhalt ſee me at the City of Philipps 
again : And the ſame Viſion appeared unto him, as he was 
fighting at Philips, which was the laſt Fight that ever he 
fought. And becauſe Juno was wont to be invocated in 
the time of Child-birth, therefore many have thought that 
every Man hath not his two Angels, but one. Angel, and 
Juno to obſerve him: But it is agreed upan by beſt Authors, 
that as the Angels or Spiri:swhich did attend Men were 
termed Genis z ſo thoſe which guarded Women were ter- 
med Funones, This Genius, as often as he is underſtood for 
the good or evil Angel, which hath charge of a Mans Bo- 
dy,is paintedin form ofa.Man, as we read, did appear to 
Brutwsz though ſometimes he is painted as a young Boy, 
ſometimes as an old decrepit Man, 2: but always with a 
Crown of Plane-tree, which therefore was called Gerialzs 
«rbax z-in the right hand he held a Platteg over an Aitar 
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garniſhed with Flowers; in the left he held a Scourge 
hanging down. The Sacrifice that was performed unto 
the Genizs, was Wine and Flowers ; whereupon (as if by 
Wiae and fragrant Odours, were ſignitied all kind of 
Pleaſures) certain proverbial Speeches have been occaſion- 
ed; as when weſeea Man given much to his Pleaſure and 
dainty Feeding,we ſay he doth indulgere genio, 5. e. pamper 
or make much of his Geziz: : On the contrary, he that is 
abſtemious, and debarreth himſelf of his Pleaſure and 
| dainty Feeding, is ſaid, defraudare Genium, to defraud his 
n Vid. Erafm. Gen; and Genialss ſignifieth jocund or pleaſant, # It 
adag. was alſo the cuſtom after Meals to have a Cup paſs round 
the Table, much like unto our poculum charitatis, and If 
0 Ceel. Rhod, Was called poculnm boni Genii, o The Grecians, had a ltke 
1,28.c. 6. cuſtom, whence that Cup was called by them, e595 43496 
J,iy5y&, But the reaſon why they would not ſacrifice 
unto their Geniws by killing ſome Hoſt, as they did to their 
other Gods, was, becauſe they judged it unfit to deprive 
any Creature of his Life npon that Day, when they firſt 
began their Life (for this Sacrifice was performed yearly 
by every one upon his Birth-day. ) Horace notwithſtan= 
ding doth more than intimate the killing of a young Pig in 
that Sacrifice. 
—Cra Genium mero | 
Placabis, & porco bimeftri. Hor. Lib. 3. Od, 17. 
The other Genizs, which is ſuppoſed to have chief Power 
over High-ways and Places, being therefore called Genim 
Jocs, was pictured in form of a Snake, in which form Yirgi/ 
feigned him to have appeared to eras, when he perfor- 
med the funeral Rites due unto his Father Archiſes, 
e/Eneid. l. 5, 
n==——m A115 Cm WUbricus anguis ab imis 
Septem z3ngens gyros, ſeptena volumina traxit. 
And Perſons gen gre ſep 
Pinge duos angues, purt, ſacer eft locus, extra 
 _H&*-15$6; idoft, duos Genios, 
Another fort of Gods was ſappoſeyl to have the keeping 
0 
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of mens houſes: p which they painted in form of a Dog, Frame Soi 
becauſe thoſe to whom the charge of houſes is committed {,, —_ oy 
ought to reſemble Dags, that is, to ſeem fierce and an- $2xr. Roſc. 
gry towards ſtrangers, but gentle and kind to thoſe of Am. 
the houſhold. Other Properties wherein theſe Lares do 
reſemble Dogs, are recited by Ovid. Faſt. 5. 
Servat uterq, domum, domino quoq; fidus uterq, eſt, 
Compita grata Deo, Ccompita prata cant : 
Exagitant & lar, & turba Diana fares, 
Pervigilantq; Lares, pervigilantq; canes. 

They were named LZeresz and becauſe of the Charge, 
they had over men Houſes ; this Ford Lar is ſundry times 
taken for an houſe it ſelf, as parvo ſub lare, Horat, in a 
little Cottage : homo incerts laris, id et, a Man that hath 
no houſe to dwell in, Ser. in Med, And the Cuſtom in 
ſacrificing unto them, was to eat up all whatſoever was 
left at the offering, for they thought it an heinous mat» 
ter to ſend any of that Sacrifice abroad, either among 
their Friends or the Poor : and thereupon when we ſee a 
Glutton leave nothing in the Platter, not ſo much as the 
Courteſie-morſel, we ſay, Lari ſacrificat, id ef, he ſacrifi- 
ceth to his Houſhold God. 
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Of the Roman Prieſts , mith ſome 
particular G OD S. 


Aunus, the ancienteſt of all the Kings in Ttaly, 
was the firſt that brought any form of Religion 
into /raly. He conſecrated Groves, gave names 
unto Cities, erefted Temples, ordained Sacrifi- 

ces, &c. from whom the Churches, as ſome ſay, were na- 


med Fana, But after Faunus, Evander coming out of 


eArcadia, and afterwards being King of Latium, he inſti- 
tuted and appointed many other Ceremonies, which be- 
fore were unknown to the Latins. After him 2Zneas co- 
ming from Troy, taught many of the Trojan Ceremonies z 
by whoſe examples Romulus and Numa were incited to 
add many other kinds of holy Rites, and ſo at length re- 
duced the whole Religion into a certain Order, eſpecially 
Numa, who, that he might gain the more Credit and Au- 
thority to his new-invented Superſticions, feigned that 
he had conference about them every night with the God- 
deſs Egeria. My intent therefore is, to ſpeak firſt of the 
Gods in whoſe Honour theſe holy Rites were performed, 
and then to deſcend unto the Prieſts, which were to per- 
form them, ahewing withal the Ceremonies they uſed in 
performance. 
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De Pane Lyceo, froe Juno : De Lupercis 
& Lupercalibns, 


AN was ſuppoſed to be the God of the Shepherds? hs 

and is 4 thus deſcribed : He is pictured naked, having Virg. Ecl PE 
Horns in likeneſs of the Sun-beams, a long Beard, bis * © * 
Face red like the clear Air, in his Breaſt the Star Nebris ; 
the nether part of his Body rough, his Feet like a Goat ; 
in one Hand he holdeth a Pipe, in the other a Shep- 
herds Crook , and always is imagined to laugh. 6b He 
was worſhipped firſt in Arcadia, and there called the 
God Pan Lycew, but afterwards he was had in great 
eſteem at Rome, c and in the Honour of him certain Sacri- c Feneft. lib. 
fices and Games called Zupercalia, were ſolemaized by the 
Romans. d There he took the name of [1ns,or as ſome ſay 4 Pomponius 
Funus. Concerning the time when theſe Sacrifices were E#rus de Sa- 
to be performed, it was upon the e unfortunate Days of _= Cap. de 
the Month February, which hath bis name 4 f<b-#ando, ; Þjurarch, in 
from purging: Whence the Feaſt or Game is a Purificati- Romulo. 
on ; though the Latin word ſignifieth as much as a Feaſt 
of Wolves, in a memorial that Romulus and Remus were 
nurſed by a She-wolf. This ſeemeth very probable, be- 
cauſe the Prieſts, which were called Zuperc:, began their 
Courſe at the foot of Mount Palatino, called by the Ro- 
mans, Lupercal, id eſt, the Place where the Wolf nurſed 
f Romulus. The Ceremonies were theſe: The Hoſt (be- ppjurarch, in 
ing two Goats) was to be ſlain, and two Noble-mens Sons Romul, 
were to be preſent, whoſe Foreheads, being bloodied with 
the Knives of them that had ſlain the Goats, by and by 
were to bedried up with Wooll dipped in Milk. Then the 
young Boys muſt laugh immediately after their Fore- 
heads were dry. That done, they cut Goat-skins, and 
made thongs of them, which they took in their hands. 


and ran with them all about the City ſtark naked ({: [ng 
6acy 
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they had a cloth before their privities) and ſo they ſtruck 
with thoſe thongs all they met in the way. The youn 

Wives did never ſhun them at all, buc were well m—m—— 
to be ſtricken with them; believing it helped them to be 
with Child, and alſo to be eaſily delivered. Moreover, it 


'is to be noted, that a Dog was ſacrificed at this time, be- 


cauſe there isa natural antipathy, or contrariety of nature, 
between the Dog and the Wolf; whereby Romuls thought 
to teſtifie his gratefulneſs unto the Wolf for her pains in 
nouriſhing him. The reaſon why the Prieſts ran up and 
down inthe ſtreets naked, was, becauſe that Pan the God 
of this Sacrifice was painted naked. As the Feaſt, fo alſo 
the place from whence they came, and likewiſe the Prieſts 
had their Names 4 Lupa, which ſignifeth a'Wolf. Some 
Authors have obſerved three ſorts of the Lupercs; ſome 
called Fabiani, ſome Quintiliani, from Fabius and Quin- 
rilius their Governours : the third fort, which g Roſinmus 
afirmed to have been added in the Honour of Julius Ce- 
ſar,1 cannot find according to the Quotation in.Sueronins, 
But thus much Seronius faith in h another place, namely, 
that Auguſtus C2ſar,when he was chief Pontiff, did reſtore 
thoſe Games again, being formerly aboliſhed. 


CA ÞÞ 


De Cerere, & Sacris ejus, 


Eres, otherwiſe called Eleuſma , was honoured firſt 
among the Grecians, afterward among the Romans, 
asa Goddeſs which firſt taught Men the Skill of Husban- 
dry. : 
Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
Inſtituit, Virg. Georg, 
Whence ſhe is ſometimes metonymicos taken for ' Corn, 
as Credenda Ceres arvis, Ovid, it; is Seed-time. She is 


i Cic. 1: 3. de Called Ceres, z quaſi Ceres, a gerengis frugibus, from bearing 


nat. Deor. 


Fruirc;z becauſe, as ſome ſay, by Ceres is underſtood 
ſome- 
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ſometimes the Earth it ſelf ; whence alſo Snuie, being 

the Greek name of Ceres, is faid quaſs y3 wirry, 5, e. the 

Earth, which is the common Mother of us all, k She is &Rofin: anr 
painted in the Habit of a Matron, wearing a Garland of -** ©& *7+ 
Corn, ſometime ſorrowful, with a Lamp in her hand, 

a5 if ſhe were ſeeking out her Daughter Pro/erpina, carried 

by Plato into Hell ; and ſometime with a handful of Corn 

or Poppy-ſeed. Upon the fifth of the Kalends of April, 
the»=Romans were wont to perform Sacrifices unto the 
which-they called Sacra Greca, 5. e. the Grecian Sacrifices: 

as likewiſe they termed the chief Woman which did per- 

form them, ſacerd:tem Grecam, i. e. the Greek Miniſtreſs, 

becauſe they were tranſlated into Rome out of Greece by 

Evander. The time of their Solemnities was at the dawn- 

ing of the Day, and the Prieſts, which were only Women, 

ran up and down with Lamps in their hands in manner of 

mad Women, into whoſe Temple none that was guilty 

of any fault committed, might enter ; whoſe Myſteries 

were to be buried in ſilence, and by no means to be babled 

abroad. And as it is to be ſuppoſed, that was the reaſon 

why all Wine was forbad ia this Sacrifice. So that hence oy 
1 we ſay, Cereri Sacrificat, he ſacrifices to Ceres, when he co ia 
makes a Feaſt without Wine. Wm 


| CAP. 3. 
De Potitins, & Pinarits, Horenlss ſacerdetibas. 


Ereyles had an Altar-erefted in the memorial of 
him, gear unto Tiber by Evander, upon occaſion of 
the Herdfmens complaint brought unto Evander, of him 
whom they accuſed to have flain their chicf Herdſman 
Cacys, the Hiſtory being 2» thus : Hereyles after his Con- m Serv. Mos 
queſt over Geryon, brought away with him certain good- 1.8. 
ly Oxen, and as well to reſt himſelf, as to paſture his 
Oxen, he laid him down to ſleep in a green field near the 
River Tber : In the mean while, a certain Herdſman -11- 


led Cagzs, who hapned torcome that way, and perceiving 
G Hercenles 


7 Serv, Xn, 
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Hercules tobe in a ſound ſleep, he ſtole away two of his 
Oxen, which he hid ina Cave or hollow Rock,pulling them 
in by the tail backward, thinking that Hercules, when he 
ſhould look his Oxen,and ſee the print of their Foot-ſteps, 
would eaſily believe that his Oxen had rather gone our 
from the Rock, than into it, as indeed he did for a time 
believe: But afterwards by the bellowing of the Oxen 
within, anſwering their Fellows without, Herczles entred 
the Rock, and finding the Thief Cacws there with his 
Oxen, he kilPd him : By reaſon of which Murder, he was 
brought before Evarder; and after a while known to be 
the Hercules of whom the Propheteſs Garmanta had fore 
rold unto Evarder, that he ſhould be a God ; whereupon 
Evander preſently ſaluted him by the name of Hercules 
the Son of Jxp:ter, and in honour of him, cauſed an Altar 
to be built there in that place: Upon which yearly was to 
be offered up an Heifer which had never born Yoke ; and 
that this Sacrifice might be had in the more eſteem, two 
Noblemen well ſtricken in years, and of good Repute 
amongſt the Romans, one of them being called Poritzus, 
and the other Pinarizs, were appointed as the Prieſts to 
perform theſe Sacrifices ; from whom ever after Hercules 
his Prieſts were called Poritis and Pinaris, Whereby the 
way we mult obſerve that Pinarims was not the Surname of 
this Nohleman, but a Name added unto him, intimating 
his and his Succeſſors puniſhment, for not coming ſoon 
enough according to the time appointed hy Hercules, For 
as » divers Writers teſtifie, the Intrails of the Bezſt were 
almoſt eaten up by the Family of Porrrius, before Pina- 
7iu and his Family came ; and in puniſhment of their ne- 
gligence, Hercales enjoined the Prnaris never after to eat 
of the Intrails, giving them this name P:ner:: at that time; 
from the Gretk word mis, which fignifieth Hupger. 
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CAP. 4 
De fratribus Arvalibus, 


His Colledge, or Company of Roman Prieſts, may he 
T engliſhed the Arval Fraternity ;, the number of them 
being twelve, cleven of them natural Brothers, Sons to 
Acca Laurentia, Romulus his Foſter-mother; o for which © Feneſt, 46 
reſpect Romulus yielded himſelf her adopted Son, inſtity- 2% © 3: 
ting this Order in the honour of Ceres and Bacchus, for 
the plenty of Wine and Corn, unto whom they did- offer 
uP certain Sacrifices called Ambarvales hoſtie, quod ante- Hoſpin. de 
quam mattarentur ter circum arva ducebantur, according to orig Monach 
that of Yirg. Georg. Terq, novas circum felix eat hoſtia © 9. 


froger, that they being therewith appeaſed, might the 


willinger cauſe the Earth to fruCtifie, and added m—_— 
the former eleven, as the twelfth Prieſt,or Brotherto help 

in the performance of this publick Sacrifice. Moreover, 

beſides the performance of this Sacrihce,theſe twelve were 

appointed Arbitraters, or Judges, to decide Controver= 

ſies concerning Land-marks, and bounds of the Field, 
from'whence they took their name Fratres Arvales, Their 

Sacerdotal Ornament, was a Garland of Wheat bound up Plin: 
with a white Ribband, this, being as p Pl;ny writeth, the 4 a 627 
firſt Crown or Garland among the Romans. 


CHARTS 


De Sexazimta Curionibas. 


+ A Fter that Romulzs had divided the whole Body of 


the Romans into three Tribes, or Wards, and ſub= 

divided thoſe three Wards into thirty Pariſhes, called 

Curie, he ordained out of each Cria two Pariſh-Prieſts 

or Carate, call:d Curiones,' or Flamines Curiales ; which 

were publicklytoofer vp Sacrifice in the behalf of the 

People. Neither was every-one equally capable of this 
*; Boa * 'G2 | honour +> 
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q Dion, Hal. honour of Prieſthood, q but he was to be at the leaſt fifty 

L 2; years old, of a life unſpotted, and a body unmaimed. And 
over all theſe there was one which had chief rule, and 
therefore was called Curio maxima, the Biſhop or chief 

'* Diad. Sid. Prelate ; and theſe Sacrifices were called Curi-nia. r Their 

Sacrifice betng ended, each Pariſh had a Feaſt in a com- 

mon Hall built for that purpoſe; it was called Domus Ca- 

rials, and ſometimes Caria. 


CAP 6: 
De Auguribms, & corum Collegio, 


; A Mongſt other kinds of Foretellers, we read of three 
£ Ak principally uſed in former time, named 4r»ſpices, 
Anſpices, and Augures ; all which we Engliſh Soothſayers, 
though the Latin words do import a main difference worth 
Ovid. Trift, our obſervation ; all are alluded unto by Ovid. 
L, 3, Fleg, 3: Hoc mis non ovium, fibre tonitruſve ſiniſtri, 
Linguave ſervate pennave dixit avis, 
The Ax#ſpices did divine or foretel things to eome, by 
beholding the Intrails of Beafis ſacrificed , whence 
they had their name, ab ar inſpiciendo, from beholding 


the Flights of Birds ; ſo that A»ſpices are ſaid, quaſs 

&viſpices, ab avis aſpiciendo. The Augwres did divine 

from hearing the chatting or the crowing of Birds; 

whence they are called —_- avium garritu, from: 

the chirping and chatting of Birds. Theſe two laſt kinds 

of Soothſaying, have occaſioned theſe and the like Phras 

ſes, bonis avibus, or Auſpiciis, with good luck, malis awi- 

bus, 5. e. with ill luck; and becauſe they would Sos 

+ Fr. Sylv. in © DOthing inaxſpicio, 5. e. without. ghe Counſel of the 
orat.proClu- Augwres 3, hence Auſpicari rem hath been tranſlated to be- 
entio. gin a matter: ' The Colledge of the Angures at Rome, was 
z Pomp. Le- firſt” appointed by « Romulus himſelf, being very expert in. 
ruscap, de Soothfaying, there being at thefirſt but three, namely, one 
| Augur. of each Tribe ; (the word Augnr being not taken in his 
own 


the Altars. The Asſpices did foretel things by beholding. 
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fifcy Þ own proper ſence and ſignification above mentioned : but 

And Þþ generally, by the trope Synecdoche, ſiznitying all kinds 

and Þ and ſorts of Divining whatſoever, whether ic were by ob- 

-hief Þ ſerving the Intrails of Beaſts, the flying, ſcreeching, aud 

heir Þ chatting of Br/Ugy'or thundring or lightning in the Hea- 

om--Þ ven, or marking the rebounding of crums caſt unto Birds, 

Ca- Þ (which kind of Divining was called Tripudium,) x Service x KR fin. any, 
Tullius the ſixth Rom2n King, when he divided Rome in- I. 3-c. 8, 
to four local T ribes, 5. e. Regions or Quarters ; then did 

he add the fourth Azgmr , all of them being elefted- out 

of the Patricis, or the Nobility of Rome. y In proce(s of 5 Rofin. , 
time, Quintws, and Cenus Erulinus being choſen Tribuni 

plebs, 5.e. Protectors of the Commons, obtained, that five 


r 
MN ather Augures ſhould be choſen out of the Commonal- 
rs. | ty; and added unto the former four: at which time the 


rth | Senate decreed, that the Colledge of Augures ſhould ne- 
yer exceed the number of Nine. z Notwithſtanding Sela x Rofin. ib, 
being Di&ator, added fix more, inſomuch that their Col» 
ledgeta*reaſed to the number of 15 ; the eldeſt of which - 
by was called * Magiter Collegii, the Maſter, or Refor of the * Alex. Gen' 
ice | Coliedge, The Avgwes excelled other Prieſts, in 6 this %e1 1.5 < 19. 
ng || reſpeft, becauſe if any of them had been convinced of. any b Alcx.ib, 
og. heinous Crime, he did not loſe his Office ; neither was any 
'Þ other ſubrogated into his room, although. the Roma .. 
ne | Cuſtom was, that if any other Prieſt had committed any 
's. | notorious Offence, he ſhould preſently be diſcharged of 
! | his Office, 'and a1other chaſen in his place.- c The man- , 7 
| F ner how the Anzxr did obſerve, was this: He ſat upon v1 em «op 
ds - Woo, ug 
2. || 2 Caſtle, or Tower, the Air being clear and fair, without 
iz. | Clouds or Rain, holding a crooked Staff (called in Latin : 
in | Zin) in his hand ; where ſitting in. his Soothſaying Robe 
” called Zena, and in Greek aaa myps 73 yaidrew 4 calc- 
' Þ faciendo, from heating, becauſe it. was well lined within, . 
as. || being garded on the out-fide with Purple and Crimſon . 
in | Gards, having his Head covered, and his Face turned to- 
| © ward the Eaſt, ſo that his Back was weſtward, his right 


* | fide ſouthward, and his left northward. Being thus . 
cO placed 
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placed, he quarter*d out with his crooked Staff the Heaveq 
into certain 7 empla, ideft, Regions or Places, obſerving in 
what Region the Birds did appear : Then killing his Sacti- 
fice, and offering up certain Prayers :called Effata, he 
proceedec in manner as followeth. Bug!fwft, ſuppoſe we 
for our better underſtanding, hereof, that now the Augu- 
res were to refolve the Pegple, whether the Gods woul( 
atſent that Numa Pompilivs ſnould be King. The 4171 
f1zving done as above 1s ſhewed, his Eitrus being in bis 
left hand, he reached forth his right hand, putring it upon 
Wuma Pompilius his head, uſing this form of words, Jupi- 


ter pater, fi fas fit Numam Pompilium, cujus ego caput tents, 


repem Rome eſſe, fac uti nobis ſigna certa ac clara ſint inter 
eos fines quos fect, 8, e, If it be lawful for this {wma Pomps 
lius, whoſe Head 1 hold, to be K. of Rome,ſhew ſome mani. 


- feſt tokens within theſe Regions or Quarters,which I hay: 


deſcribed. Then it he obſerved lucky tigns and tokens, he 
preſently pronounced Numa Pompilins King of Rome | 
he perceived unlncky tokens, then aid he obanxgare, 0: 
gainſay, and fhew that the matter propoſed was not 


+pleaſing to the Gods. Whereby the 'way we muſt note, 
-that nothing was confirmed by the. Argures without the 


appearance of two lucky *.okens one atter* another, nei 
ther was any thing gainſaid by the appearance-of the on- 


ty evil token. The diitinCtions of the Soothſayings hay 


been taken , ſome irom the event, and thence are the; 
called preſpera, lucky, or adver/a, uniucky.; ſome fro 
the manner of appearing, d ard that was cither wiſhed 
being called therefore smpetrativa z or unwiſhed, called ob 
lativa ; ſome from the diverſity of things which offere 
themſelves in time of divining, and ſo there were hve di 
ſtinC ſorts: The firſt was by the obſerving of Lightnis: 
and Thunder from Heaven, the ſecond from the flying ant 
chatting of Birds ; the third from Bread caſt to Pullcts «: 
little Chicken ; the fourth from four-footed Beaſts, whic 
cither ſhould croſs the way, or appear in ſome nnaccu 
ſtomed place 3 the hfth from thoſe caſualties — q 
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Cos £0 nake their anger appear unto us. Of this ſort are 

tio Voices which we hear we know not whence (as 

el... mw heard, when he overcame the Serpent) the fal- e Vox ſub'ta 
liz of Salt towards us at the Table, the ſhedding of Wine audiraeft,ne- 
vp-:1 our Cloaths; from which Caſualiicsand the like, the 94% erat C2- 
u7ures would pronounce cither good Fortune or bad to *v{<cre 
enſue. And theſe Tokens were therefore called Dira, be- tracted ay. 
cauſe thereby Det ira nb inmieſeit, the Gods anger Is 4ir ett. 
made known unto us. Now the thizgs that in divining- Ovid Mer. I 
time appeared on the left hand, were ccmmonly Tokens 3: £49: 7+ 
of good luck, becauſe the givers right hand in beſtowinga 

Benefit, is oppoſite to the receivers left hand. Whence f { Serv. Ent» 
ſniſtrum, though in humane Afairs it ſignifies as much as "> ©: 
unlucky, yet in thoſe holy Rites of Diviniog, ſinistrum 

is taken in a contrary ſence, as Avis ſmiſtra, good luck ; 

Intonnit levum, it hath thundred luckily, we ſhall have 

good ſacceſs ; and it is ſaid, &4 ſmendo, becauſe the Gods 

thereby do ſuffer us to proceed in our propoſed Projects. 

And therefore Tully ſaith, 1. De divinatione, a ſiniſtra cor= 

nice ratum, & firmum Augurium fiert ;, and in the Law of 

the 12 Tables it is ſaid, Ave ſiniſtra populs magiſter eſta. 

g The Greczans from hence, in the Judgment of Lipſers, g Lind. Fleet. 
have called the left hand «e5:es from es, ſignifying |. 2. c. 2. 
beſt, 
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CAP. *. 
De Tripudiis & Pullariis. 


His kind of conjeCturing is called a«ſpicium coaltnm, 
quoniam neceſſe erat offa objetta cadere fruſtum ex pulls - 
ore, cum paſcitur, The word h Tripudium is uſed by a /yn- ” gre C1v1- 
copation for Terri pudium, which is as much as Terripavium, _ 
:4 eſt, a dancing or rebounding of any thing upon the 
2round : for Pavwire, is the ſame with Ferixe. * Others ſay,* Humbert. in 
Tripudi um quaſi tertio pedum. It is here taken for the divi- |. & Ep.tam- 
ning, or conjecturing of Good or Evil to come by the re- 
bounding of Crambs caſt to Chicken in a Coop or P-nn : 


whence the Azgur from theſe Pullets or Chicken was = 
lc 


_ 
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led Pullaris, 3. e. a Bird-Prophets. The manner in obſer. 
ving wasthis ; as often as by this kind of conjeCturing they 
deſired to know the Gods pleaſure concerning the enter. 
priſing of any matter, early in the morning the that were 
Skjlful in this kind of obſervation, repaired unto the place 
where the Chicken were kept, where ſilence bes:g com- 
manded, and the Coop opened, they caſt crumbs of bread 
to the Chicken: Now if the Chicken either came ſlowly, 
or not at all unto the Bread, or if they walked uy and dow!) 
by it not touching it, then was it a token that the matter 
to be enterprized was diſpleaſing unto the Gods; but if 
contrarily the Chicken did haſtily leap out of the Coop, 
and cat ſo greedily the crumbs, that ſome ſhould fall out 
of their months again, then the Pularins, that is, the Aw 
gur, pronounced that it was well-pleaſing unto the Gods, 
and encouraged the enterprizing of what they had inten- 
ded cheerful: and this was called Tripadium ſoliſtimum, 
This kind of conjeCturing may ſeem to have its original 
from the Lycians, k who as often as they deſired to fore- 
know the ſucceſs of any Enterprize, they went unto the 
Fountain dedicated unto Apollo, into which they caſt Baits 
for the Fiſh : Now if the Fiſhes did eat them, it did betide 
good luck ; if otherwiſe they negleCted the Baits, then did 
it betoken ſome evil Event, 


CAP. 8. 
De Aruſpicibus, Aruſpicina, & Extiſpicins, 


f ſim kind of Soothſayers, as they were called Aru/- 
pices, ab aras aſpiciendo, from beholding the Beaſt 
upon the Altar ; ſo were they called Extiſpices, ab extra 
afpiciendo, from beholding the Bowels or Intrails of the 
Beaſt, called in Latin Exta. Inthis kind of Soothſaying, 
the Aruſpex obſerved the manner as followeth: Firſt, / 
whether the Beaſt to be ſacrificed came unto the Altar 
willingly, without plucking and hailing z whether he died 
without much ſtrugling, or lowd bellowing, at one blow, 
or 
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or many ; whether any unlucky object were ſeen or heard 
by them whilſt they were ſacrificing. Again, after the 
Beaſt was ſlain, then would they obſerve whether the 
Bowels were of an unnatural colour, whether they were 
not ulcerous, exliccate, or impoſtumated : morevbver they 


would divide the Bowels into two parts, the one they 


would call partem familiarem, from whence they would 
foretell, what ſhould befall themſelves and their Friends ; 
the. other they would call partem hoſtilem, whence they 
gathered” Predictions touching their Enemies. Hence 
Manto 19 m Seneca, deſcribing the Entrails of his killed 
Sacrifice, ſaith, Hoſtile valido robore inſurgit latus, meaning 
by hoſtile latus, partem hoftilem. Afterward when the Sa- 
crifice was to be burned, they conſidered whether the 
flame of the fire was ſmoaky, whether the ſmoak rolled 
and tumbled in the Air, whether it were of any continu- 
ance or no: for all theſe were unfortunate tokens, as the 
contrary did betoken a good and fortunate iſſue to their 
deſigament, Theſe laſt which obſerved the fire and 
ſmoak, were called by a more peculiar name Capnomantes, 
ſmoak-Augures, from the Greek word »x-»!s, ſignifying, 
ſmoak, and ,uurns, id eſt, vates, or a Sooth-ſayer, The 
firſt inſtruftions that the Romans received, were from the 


m Ce!.At.2, 
{Cen, 2. 


Hetruſci, who (as they themſelves ſay) received their 

knowledge from a little Boy, which they named Tapes, 

the Hiſtory being thus; #» When the Herruſci were plow- » Cic. de di- 
ing their Lands, upon a ſudden up ſtarted this Tages ont- vinar.Indige- 
of one of the Furrows, uſing divers ſpeeches unto the »Z dizere | 

Plow-men 3; but they being much affrighted at this ſadden _ - 
and ſtrange Viſion, began with a load cry to lift up their —_—_ E. 

Voices ; upon occaſion whereof many other people flocked docuir gen- 

thither, where,he gave many good inſtrattions concerning tem caſus a« 
this kigd of Sooth-ſaying, which were preſently recorded Perire furu- 


in Books, and practiſed afterward by the Zrruſcs. gr pe 
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CAP. 9. 
De Flaminibus. 


HE Mitre or Head-Ornament which theſe Prieſts did 
wear, was called in Old Time » F/ama, whence the 
# Roſin ant. Prjeſts took their names Flam nes. The p cuſtom amongſt 


. _ 5 8 the Grectans, as likewiſe afterwards amongſt the Romans, 
| = idem Was, that the King ſhould as well perform Ceremonies and 


hominum holy Rites of Religion, as civil Buſineſſes. But Numa 
Phobiq; Sa- Pompslir perceiving that foreign Wars did ofcentimes oc- 
cerdos. 31g. cafion the Kings abſence, inſomuch that thoſe Religions 
Ceremonies which he himſelf perſonally ſhould perform, 
were of neceſſity ſometimes negleC&ted ; hereupon he or- 
dained out of the Patriciz, three Prieſts to perform that 
divine Service unto Fupirer, Mars and Romulus, which he 
himſelf otherwiſe ought to have performed, calling the 
firſt Flamen Dialis, the other Flamen Martialis, and the 
laſt Flamen Qnirinalis, from Romulus, which was often 
called Qairings : 
Sive quod hafta quiris priſcis eſt difta Sabinis, 
 BSellicus at telo wenit in aftra Deus, 
Sive ſuo regs nomen poſuere Quirites, 
Sew quia Romanss junxerat ille Cures, 
In proceſs of time, twelve others choſen from the Com- 
mons were added to theſe, but with this Note of diſtin- 
Qion, that the three firſt were had in great eſteem, and 
were called Flamines Majores, High Prieſts ; the other of 
leſs Note, called Flamines Minores, Inferior Prieſts ; the 
chief of all was the Flamen Dialis, Jupiter's High Prieſt. 
And whereas, every one did wear a certain Bonnet: in 
form- of a Mitre, which ſometimes was called P:lewm, 
ſometimes (by the figure Synecdoche) Apex (whereaseApex 
Alex. Gen, doth properly ſignify only the top of the Bonnet) q none 
jer.1,6.c.12, Piobt wear Albo-galerum, 5. ce. a white Mitre, but only 
7. £5 Prieft, and that was to be made of white Sheep- 
$kils, after the Sheep had:been ſacrificed. Whatſoever 
Malefactor could efrape unto this Prieſt, he ſhould not be 
puniſhed 
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uniſhed chat day. None was eligible inio this Office,bu® 
e that was married; neitnier was it lawful for him 
to marry twice, but if his Wife died, Flaminto abibat, i. e. 
hereſigned his ſacerdotal Oihce. To him was permicted 
a rich Robe of State, and a Curule Chair; none might 
fetch Fire out of his Houſe, unleſs ic were to perform ſome 
Sacrifice therewith, r none might barb or poll him but » Se'v. #:. 
a Free Man, and that with brazen Sciſſars. Many other |- '- 
Ceremonies there were, which concerned this Flamen, as 
likewiſe Time added many other Flamines, namely / eve- / Feneft. de 
ry God one ; yea, ſometimes thoſe threeſcore Pariſh-Prieſts {cerd. c. s. 
which formerly were called Curiones, were called Fla- 
mines Curiales, and divers Emperors after their death 
had alſo their Flamines. t Moreover, we muſt note,that * Alex. Gen. 
thoſe Prieſts Wives were called Flaminice ; their Mini- $er-/-3.c 18, 
ſters (for they were wont when they went to Sacrifice, 
to take a Boy or Maid with them) Flaminis, or Flaminie, 
and the chief Flamer's Dwelling- Houſe, were called ee: 
Flaminee,or Flaminia. But as it ſeemeth probable, Numa 
Pompilins, and ſo the other Kings ſucceeding him, did ſtill 
reſerve their Right and Authority in holy matters ſo far, 
that they would inſtruCt other inferior Prieſts, yea, and 
ſpecially perform ſome ſpecial Sacrifices themſelves : 
whereupon after that, the Kings Authority was Abroga- 
ted amongſt them, then that theſe Sacrifices might be 
continued, they choſe a certain Prieſt, which they pre- 
ferred before the Flamen Dsali, buc judged him inferior 
to the: Pontifex maximm, or Arch-Pontiff, and him they 
called Rex ſacrificulus, and Rex ſacrorum,the King-Prielt. 
To him once every year the Veſtal Nuns repaired, and 
uſed this form of words, « YVig#laſne, Rex ? YVigila. King, uServ.in&a. 
art thou awake? awake. For unto him ir did belong to '0- 
bid Holy-days, and to provide all things neceſſary for pub- 
lick Sacrifices. 'He was to inſtru thoſe that ſought unto 
him, the cauſes of the Holy-days, and tell them what 
was lawful and unlawful every Month; and upon the 
Fifch of the des of Ju—_— facriiced a Ram to *; anw. 
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I. 2, C. IO, 


Lib. 2. Seth. 2. 


He was likewiſe wont to cffer up a Sacrifice in the Comi- 
z1um Or great Hall of Juſtice, which being finiſhed, he 
ran as faſt 2s he could out of the Market-place without 
dclay. His Wife was called Regina ſacrorum, the Queen- 
Prieſteſs, and was wont upon the Kalends of every month 
to ſacrifice a Porker, or a Lamb in her place, in the ho- 


ncur of Jus, 
CAP. 10. 


De Marie, ſrve Mavorte, & Saliis Palatinis Marti dicatis, 


Ars, otherwiſe called Mavors by the Figure Epen- 
theſis, as we ſay Induperator for Imperator, was Ie- 

puted the God of War, and ſo Metonymices is uſed for 
War, as vario Marte pugnatum eſt, the Battel was doubt- 
ful ; proprio Marte by ones own ſtrength and labour. He 
was the Son of Juno only, without company of her Hus- 
band: for when Funo was greatly diſpleaſed with her 
ſelf, that Jupiter by ſtriking his Head, without the come 
pany of a VVoman, did bring forth the Goddeſs Minerva, 
ſhe, by the counſel of the Goddeſs Flora, touched a certain 
Flower in the Field of Olenius, by vertue whereof ſhe im- 
mediately conceived the God Mars. This God,by reaſon 
of his dominion in V Var, the Romans painted fiery, ſome- 
times in his Chariot, ſometimes on, Horſeback, with a 
Javelin in one hand, and a Scourge in the other. In old 
Coins there was ſometimes the Picture of a Cock joined 
with him, to ſhew the Vigilancy and Carefulneſs that 


* Roſin anr, Soldiers aretouſe, He was called x Gradivw a gradiendo, 


from marching in Battel again{t his Enemies. He had 
a Temple without the City, whence he was called Extra» 


JRofin. Ibid, PHTAanem. _m unto this Temple, without the Gate 
5 


Capena, did lye a Stone of great note, which upon great 
drovghts the People would bring into the City, and pre- 
ſently Rain would follow ; whereupon it was called the 
Rain -ne, Lapis manalis, amanando, Numa Pompilius in 
the kv.our of Har, 


—_——— 


mw x a. 
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Of the Roman Prieſts,virh (0-15 14r? cular Gods, 


dancing Prieſts, called Salii a » /+/c5:42, (rom Dancings 
which number afcerward we fi to have been Joubled 
by Tullus Hoſtilizs, 1n the War againl(t Fidena, a Torn of 
the Sabines. The former twelve being called Salii Palating 
from the Palatine Mount, where they did b{gin their mau- 
risx. The other Collin;,from the Hill where their Chappel 
ſtood ; 4 and ſometimes Quirinales; and ſometimes A go- 
nales ; So that the whole Colledge contained 24 Prielts. 
b The occaſion of their firſt inſticution was this; Upon a 
certain time, inthe Reign of Nama, the Plague, or ſome 
other contagious Sickneſs was very hot among the Re- 
mans, inſomuch that no Sacrifice or holy Offering could 
remove it: at that time a certain brazen Target or Scut- 
cheon, called in Latine area pelta, or ancile, big at both 
ends, bur cut like an half Moon on each ſide, fell from Hea- 
ven into Numa his hands, with a certain voice, promiſing 
all Health unto Rome, ſo long as that brazen Target could 
be kept ſafe. Whereupon Mamurins,a cunnivg Workman, 
by the appointment of Numa, made cleven other Ancilia 
ſo like the firſt, that neicher could he known from the 
other (to the intent that if any ſhould be ſo wicked mind- 
ed as to ſteal it, he might fail of his purpoſe, by miſtaking 
one for another.) Theſe 12 Prieſts had the cuſtody and 
keeping of them committed to their charge, and in the 
Month of March, every year they apparelled themſelves 
with a party-coloured Coat, called runica verſicolor, girt 
cloſe to their Body with a Belt or Sword-girdle, and a 
Breaſt-plate of Harneſs,called eneum regmen upon that, and 
a Robe of Eſtate,called Trabea, clapſed about them upper- 
moſt of all : upon their Heads they did wear apices,i.e. caps 


emuch like unto the Perſian Bonnets,called in Greek xvpCa- c Dion, Hy). 
day, or n4c21, They did. ſomewhat reſemble onr Head- |. 


pieces in War, made cloſe;unto the Head, with a Creſt of 
Cloth upon the top, wheace ſome have called them Ga- 
lea. ' They being thus apparelled, danced about the Forum 
dr Market-place 3 and the Capicol, with ſhort Swords by 
beir fide, a Javelin in their right-hand, and their — 
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56 Lib. 2. Sea, 2. 
the other ; uſing certain Songs, either of the Gods, and 
thoſe tiey called F.mmualzt, Junoniz, and Minervis-; of of 
Men, and thoſe they called Avamenta, becauſe in thoſe 
Songs they did erare, 5. e. nominate and call upon t 
names of ſome well deſerving Men; as Mamurins which 
made thoſe eleven Scutcheons, was often called upon ir 
thoſe Songs. Upon their Feſtival-days they had exceſs of 

d fora”. l. I. Cheer, whence 4 Horace hath uſed Saltares dapes, to ſig- 

Ode 37: nific dainty Fare. D 
of = i 

De Feacialibus, & Patre patrato, 


mmAAsg MSN 


Heſe Feciales were Officers at Arms, or Herald 

to denounce War, or proclaim Peace, appointeQas 

e Powp Lz- thereunto at tirſt e by Numa Pompilins, f The chief parm 
ens de facer. of their Office was to diſlwade the Romans from moJw 
—— Hal. Jeſting any Confederate Nation, with unjuſt War: and: 
pas if any Confederate Nation did offer Injury unto thi 

Roman People, then did theſe Feciales go as Embaſla 

"dors unto them, perſuading and exhorting them t 

yield 'the Romans their Right: but if they continue 

thirty days obſtinate , refuſing to yield to that whicſm 

ſhould be {juſt and right, then did they preſently deſh: 

nounce War againſt them, caſting forth a Dart in tokeſw 

2Serv. Ka, thereof; which Denunciation was 7g called Clarigatio, 
lib. 2. clara voce gua utebantur Feciales. Others are of opinion 
that whenſoever War was denounced, this Herald alſbe 

þ Vid. Eraf, Arms ſhould þ turn looſe a Ram unto their Enemicgof 
Adag. Borders; ſignifying thereby,that their Fields ſhould ſhortqth 
ly b:zcome Paſture for the Rownns ; from which cuſtorlth 
weſay of one that challengeti another-into the Field, Affr 

rietem emifit. Again, if the Imperator, or Lord-Generalfad 

had done onght againſt his Oath, thefe Feciales by theilſA 

Sacrifice did avert the wrath of the Gods from him. Thi 

chicfeſt of them was called Parer- patratus, a perfe& Fa 

ther : for he only could be Pater-patrarzs, which had bod! 

Ciildren of his own, and his Father alſo alive. - Thi 
| gt we 


, and Of theRoman Prie#s, with ſome particular Gods. 


or off were called Feciales, a ſedere faciendo, from making a 
| thoſe] League or Peace between Nations. This League which 
on t 


weta'Latine docall Feds, the Romans in old time 5 did « Pighius Se- 


whichſcall Fides, as Ennius and Peghens witneſs; whence theſe prim. 1. 1, 


pon inf Feciales were termed alſo Frdes Flamines. 

eſs of 

tO ſig. C AP. 12. 

De Duumviris, & Decemviris, & Quindecemvuiris Sacrs 
faciendis, tem ade. Siby lis, 


His Prieſthood had its firſt inſtitution from Targui» 
:ralds nius Superbus, whoſe Office was as well to expound 
vinteQas to keep the Oracles of thoſe ten Propheteſſes, ſo fa- 
f parmous throughout the World, called Sibyl/e. Concerning 
1 MC 
: anc 
'o thi 
baſl 
M Tf 
Linuec 
whit 
ly de 
toket 


Tarquinizs thinking the Books toc d-ar, refuſed to buy 
them; the Woman departing, burned three of theſe 
Books, and came the ſecond time unto Tarquinins, de- 
manding as much for thoſe ſix Baoks, as formerly ſhe 
had done for the nine; Tarquinizs began to deride her, 
whereat the Woman departed, and burned three more, 
tio, Areturning again unto Tarquinizs, and asking as much for 
inionJthe three letc, as ſhe asked at the firſt for all nine. Then 
ald aJbegan Tarquinizs more ſeriouſly to bethink himſelf there- 
1emicYof, and ſent for his Arugures, asking counſel and advice of 
ſhortthem. And they underſtood by certain figns obſerved, 
-uſtonthat the King had refuſed ſome ſpecial Goodneſs ſens 
d, Affrom the Gods ; and for the Books that remained, they 
neraſJadviſed, that the Woman ſhould have what ſhe asked. 
 theifAs ſoon as the VVoman had delivered her Books, ſhe pre- 
ntly vaniſhed, and was never ſeen again; only warn- 
& Fajing them, to keep the Books as fafe as poſlible they 
offfcould. For the ſafe keeping of theſe, Tarquinins cho'e 
two of the Noblemen, or Patric:z, calling them Du = 
vri, appointing them, as well by ſtudy to expound, = 
mc wit 


whom, k Aznſter hath theſe words; in timcs paſt there & Manft. in 
came a ſtrange Woman to Tarquinius the King, offering ſua Coſi g. 
nine Books full of the Siby/ine Oracles to be ſold : but * *+ 


53 Lib. 2. Set. 2. 


with care to keep thoſe Orzcles. In proceſs of time, th 
People obtained, that tea ſhould be appointed to thi 
! Feneft. de office, | five of them being choſen out of the Common 
iacerd.c. 13. nd five ont of the Nobles : and then they were called the 
Decemwviri. | Afterward by L Sylla, as it is thought hy: 
more were added; fo that thcy were then called thi 
Quindeeemviri ;, nay, the rumber was encreaſed by Syl 
mm Serv, En. unto forty, m as Servins thinketh, but ſtill called by the 
fib, 6, name of Qyindecimyirs. Of theſe Women that had tht 
ſpirit of Prophecy, ten-were very famons: the firſt wa 
called Per/ica, the ſecond Libyca, the third Delphica, thi 
fourth Cumea, the fifth Eryrhrea, the ſixth Samea, th: 
ſeventh Cumana, the eighth Helleſponta, the ninth Phy 
gia, the tenth Tiburtina : They all propheſied of the In 
carnation of Chriſt. The place where theſe Books were 
kept, was within the Capitol under-ground, in a Cheſt ol 
ſtone, where they remained ſafe, until the burning of the 
Capitol, at which time they alſo were burned. Not 
withſtanding many of the Prophecies have been knowr 
partly by Tradition, end partly being taken ont of other 
Copies in other Countries, One of the Prophecies cor 
cerving our Saviour Chriſt, was uttered by Siby{a Del 
» Mun.?n ſua phica, 1n manner as followeth : 2 Naſcet ur Propheta ab/qu 
Colm, lib. atris coitu ex utero ej, that is, There ſhall be a Proph 
born without any copulation of the Mother, even out « 
her Womb. It was ſpoken at Delphos. All their Prophe 
cies were of that certainty, that when we would ave 
any thing to be undoubtedly true, we uſe to ſay, it is S; 
Credire me byl/le folium, as true as Srbylla*s Oracles. The Cume 
_ noe Sibylla did write her Oracles at the mouth or entrance of 
byllz. her Cave in leaves of Trees, -which the fierceneſs of. thi 
Wind did oftentimes ſo ſcatter, that they could bardly þ 
brovght in order again z infomuch that. then. we would 


ſhew the great difficulty of bringing things "in order] 


o Epiſt. 1, 2, we may uſe 0 Polit;an his words,  Laborioſins eſt quam $1 


Epiſt. x, _ folia colligere, it is eaſier to gather Sibylla's Leaves| 


his name S-by#a is. not a proper name, but an appells 
2 & | "> 


Of the Roman Prieſts, with ſome particular Gods, 
"tive, common to all Women, endowed with the ſpirit of 


$9 


JPropuecy, taking their denomination from p a3;, which p Serv. £x.4.6. 


is in the ec: DialeCt; tne ſame that @4};} God, and 
4-3, *- e- counſel, becauſe they did open and declare 
the counſel and determination of God unto the People. 


1.5 enim Deos , 
non 245; 
corfilium no# 
AvIJhu z ſed 


Yic appertained alſo unto theſe Quindecimviri above- Bru , dpprt- 


mentioned, to ſte that Sacrifice and Divine-Service, that 
J sSupplications and Proceſlions, Expiations, and all Cere- 
qnonial Rites were duly performed. 


CAP. 13. 
De Bona Dea, & Sacrts ejus, 


| TH IS Goddeſs, which is ſo famous by the Name of 

Bona Dea, is the Globe of the Earth : which is there- 
fore termed Bona Dea, the good Goddeſs, becauſe wereap 
1 ſo many good things from the Earth. She is alſo called 
Ops, the helping Goddeſs; ab ope, from help, becauſe by 
her help we live. She is called Fatuaand Fauna, 5.e. the 
| Goddeſs of Speech, becanſe young Children do never 
ſpeak until they are able to go, and ſo have touched the 
Earth. The Grecian: called her yuraxciz 3iz, the Female 
Goddeſs, becauſe that no Male might be admitted to 
her Sacrifices ; nay, the very Pictures of men were at that 
time to be covered. The inner Room, where her Sacri- 
fices were, was Called 3 yuyazxciy , the place for Womens 


A.alico. ge- 
nere ſermo- 
nis. Lact. de 
faila religio- 
ne, l, lt. C. £e 


Aſſemblies. q Thoſe that were chief in theſe Sacrifices, 9 Cic.orar.qe 
were the Veſtal Nuns. This good Goddeſs was ſuppoſed Aruſp. re. 


to be the Wife of Faunw,and upon a time to have been ta- {pontis. 


ken drunk with Wine by him : for which fault Faunu was 
ſaid to have beaten her to death with Rods of Myrtle- 
tree; but afterward being ſorry for that he had done, in 
amends he made her a Goddeſs, and as it were, ever after 
dereſting the Myrtle-tree, he hallowing all other Herbs 
and Flowers to be uſed in theſe Sacrifices, forbad the 
'Myrile-tree. Some ſay,ſhe was fo chaſte,that ſhe was n-v-r 


ſcen by any Man but by her Husband ; and in Wang 
[ er 


- 


Lib. 2. Set, 2. 


her chaſtity, the Myrtle-tree is forbid, becauſe it was co. 
ſecrated to YVenw : but whereas in this Sacrifice they uſed 
| Wine, they called it not by the name of Wine, but Mil; * 
r Alex, Gen. or Honey; whience they. called the Veſſel wherein the by 
gier, 1.6.C.8. Wine was put Amphoram mellariam, i. e. the Honey-Veſllel, of 
This Sacrifice became very famous by reaſon of Clodiw,Þ Þ: 
who being in love with Pompeia, Julits Ceſar's Wife, came 
unto theſe Sactifices in Womens Apparel, and was fonnd h 
out by Aurelia, Julius Caeſar's Mother. This Clodius be} ?: 


came ſo infamous for this,and other his adulterovs P:anks, - 
that he occaſioned a. common Proverb amongſt the Re- p6 
mans, Clodius accuſat Machos, anſwerable to which, our bt 
Engliſh Proverb is, One Thief accuſetb another, F 

CAP. 14 Þ 


De Cybele, & Sacerdotibus ejus. 


" HE Goddeſs Cybele, or rather Cybelle, was in her in-F 

fancy expoſed unto wild Beaſts, upon the Hill 
Cybellus 4 where ſhe being nouriſhed by: the. wild Beaſts, Þ 
afcerward became a Woman of admirable Beauty, and | 
being found by a Shepherd's Wife, was brovght up by her 
as her own Child, and called Cybe4e, from the Hill Cybel- 
Iz. She excelled in.natural Gifts, and was the firſt that 
uſed a Taber and Pipe, and Cymbals among the Greeks, 
Moreover, ſhe tenderly loved Children, and therefore was 
called Magna Mater ; ſhe was alſo called Mater Deorum, 
the Mother of the Gods, 

Ipſa Denm fertur gemitrix .Berecynthia. Yirg. 

She was called Rbea 4 ju, to flow, becauſe ſhe doth: 
flow and abound with all kind of Goodneſs. She was: 
aiſo named Peſſin«ntia,from the City Peſſinus,a Mart-town- 
in Phrygia, where ſhe had a Temple. . Moreover, ſhe was. 
called Bereeymehia, from. the Berecynthus in Phrygia, 

» Pomp.I.zt. where ſhe was worſhipped. Her Pricſts were called -.Gal, 
& lacerd., heir chief Governone Archi-Gals ; they took their; 
Lain from a certain River in Phrygia, called. Gallus , of 


J 
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Of the Roman Prieſts, with ſome particular Goat, 

which whoſoever dra:'tk, he became ſo mad, that he 
would preſently geld himſelf, (as in truth all her Prieſts 
were enujoyned to geli themſelves wich a Fiſh-ſhell) the 
original of which cuitom 1s rendred thus : Cybelle loved 
2 young Man of Plnyg'e, called Atzs, and him ſhe ap- 
pointed chief Overſzer of her Sacrifice, vpon condition 


. that he would keep himſelf chaſte perpetually: But he 


not long afrer deflowred a Nymph, for which faCt Cybelle 
beref. him of his Wits and Underſtanding, ſo that he in 
his madneſs did geld himſelf, and would have killed 


towards him, turned him into a Pine-tree, In remem- 
brance of him ever afcer, her Prieſts were gelded. 
Every year the Pretors did ſacrifice unto this Goddeſs. 


61 


| himſelf alſo, £ had not the Gods in their commiſſieration * Cybelliy: 
PRcys Exuirt 
12ac homi- 
nem trncgos 
uc induryir 


But the performance of the holy and religious Rites at illo. 09.4, 


| that time did belong unto a Phrygian Man and Phrygian Met. 
* Woman, choſen for that purpoſe: Which, according to 
the manner of their Country, being apparelled with a 
| party-colourcd Garment, called in Latine Syntheſis, or 


Amittus variegatus, and carrying the Picture of their 
Goddeſs about wich them in the ſtreets, they ſtruck theic 
Breaſt with their Hands, keeping tune with the Tabers, 
Pipes, and Cymbals, which other People following plaid 
upon, The Priefis were alſo called Corybantes, from one 
Corybantus, which was one of her firſt Attendants; and 
hereupon we call the Cymbal eAra Corybantia, In this 
manner dancing about the ſtreets, they begged Money 
of the People whom they met; aad hence were they 
named Cybeile her Collectors, or her Circulatores, id ef, 
Jugglers. Some called them wTezyvpres from wine, which 
in this place ſignifiech Cybele, called the great Mother, 


and «2vp71%, a Beggar,or Gatherer of Alms, « Others have « Rofin anr, 
called them Afrtr;cia: But by what name ſoever they l. 3. C, 27. 


were called, the place was ſo infamous by reaſon of 
their Dcunkenneſs and Incivility uſed at theſe times, 
that when they would point out a notorious naughty 


Fellow, they would call him circxlatorem Cybelleinm, « y- 
I 2 belle 


Lib. 2, Sc, 2. 


belle her Jugler. Neither was it lawfall for any Fcee-born 
tounderiake that office, 


CAP. 1s 
De Cullegio Pont ificum, & Pontifice Maximo, 


His word . Pontifex is commonly tranſlated a Biſhop 
or Prelate, being called Poxrifices in Latin, as alſo 


Pontifs in Engliſh, from one part oft their Office, which | 


was tO have the over-ſight ofa great wooden Bridge, cal- 
led in Latin Pors-ſublictus, being ſo great, that Carts and 


Wains might paſs over it, having no arches to uphold it, | 


x Plurarch.in but only great Piles and Poſts of Wood : x and that 
Numa, which is moſt remarkable in it, was that it was joyned 
together only with wooden Pins, without any Iron at all, 
Others are of opinion, that they were termed Pontifices 


quaſi Porifices, from potis and facto, of which opinion Lu» : 
can ſcemeth to be, according to that, Pontifices ſacri qui- | 
' dr oy de bus eſt cemmiſſa poteſtas. Concerning the y number of | 


cerd. them, only four were appointed by Numa, all which 
then were to be choſen out of the Patrscis : afterward 

four more were added out of the Commons. Theſe 

were called Pontifices majores, or chief Pontifes, to di- 

ſtinguiſh them from ſeven other, which afterwards Sy/la 

x Rofin. ant. added, and z called them Pontifices minores, inferiour 


3-C-22: pontifes. The whole company of them was called the : 


College of Pontifes. This College was priviledged 
from all Allegiance, being not bound to render acccount 
of their doings, either to the Senate or Commonalty. 


They were to determin all queſtions concerning Relj» | 


gion, as well betwen their Preſts as betwen Private 
Men: they had authority to yr any inferiour Prieſt, 
if he either detrated or added unto thoſe Religious 
Rites which were preſcribed unto him. They had their 
Pontife, whom they called Pontificem maximum. Theſe 
Puli.iſes were wont to exceed in their diet, inſomuch 
that when the Romans would ſhey the a 
cally 
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| Feaſt, they would ſay it was Pontrfica Cera, i, e, accord- 


iog to our Englih Phraſe, A Feaſt for an Abbot, Cera 


| aayicials is taken for the ſame : @ Lipſius in the Expoſi- 4 Lib. 4. de 
| tion ofthe latter Phraſe, taxeth the Printers negligence, £483 Rom. 
{ andis of opinion, that it ſhould have been printed Cana © ?* 


aditialis, underſtanding hereby a ſolemn Feait made by 
Magiſtrates in aditu honoris, at their entrance into their 
Office, and at their day of Inauguration, 


CART 6 
De Epulonibus, 


© Hig Pontifes in old time appointed three Men, whom 

they called 6 Triam-viros Epulonum (from Epulum a b [,azius de 
Feaſt) to have the over-ſight of the Feaſts made at Sacri- Repub Rom, 
fices, afterward by reaſon of two twice added, they |- 3: 0ap- 
were called firſt Quinqueviri, and at length Septemuirs 


Epulonum, 
CAL 1% 
De Tins, 


Nother ſort of religicus Men there were, which lived 
in the Suburbs of the City, and praCtiſed Sooth- 
ſaying; they were called c Tits, from the name of the , p,,ci-91.1. 
Birds, which they obſerved ; which in Latin were called rerum de- 
Titie. perdir. c. de 
CAP. 18. mole Hadti- 


ants 
De Virgimbu Veſtalibus, 


Ear unto Caftor*s Temple, ſtood the religious Houſe 
or Nunnery, dedicated to the Goddeſs Feſta : where 
at the firſt were four, after ſix. Virgins or Votaries 
eleted, whoſe Office was chiefly to keep the ſacred Fire : 
the extinQion whereof proved ominous, and did por- 
tend ſome evil Event ſhortly to happen. And therefore 
for their negligence herein, as for all other ſmall Þ. ts, 
they being had into a dark corner, ſtrip's naked, 4G 

A 


* Plarar, in 
Numa. 
aS1et. in 
Julio. 

* Vid. ſup. 
P. 14. 

e Munft. in 
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a Curtain drawn half way over them, the chief Pontif 
ſcourged them ; neither was it lawful to kindle the Fire 


Once put out, with any other Fire, but from the Sun- 


beams: for which purpoſe they had certain Inſtruments, 
named c 9,222, Which were formed in the manner of a 
Pyramis, but hollow z ſo that che Beams being colleQed 
within the circumference, and meeting 1a the Yerrex, 
did eaſily kindle any combuſtible matter put into it ; but 
chiefly if the matter was of black colour ; becauſe, as 
Philoſophy teacheth, a dark colour doth congregate, or 
colle& the Beams, whereas whiteneſs doth diſperſe them. 
A ſecond part of their Office was to work reconciliation 
between Parties offended, as appcareth by d Skeroneus, 
where we may read, That by their interceſſion, Sy/l, was 
reconciled to Ceſar. They were choſen into this place 
between the ſixth and the eleventh year of their age : and 
they were to remain in this Nunnery thirty years ſpace, 
ten years to learn their Ceremonies and Myſteries, ten 
years to exerciſe them, and ten years to inſtruct others : 
within which ſpace, if they had ſuffered their Bodies to 
be defiled, they were to undergo that fearful Puniſh- 
ment * aforementioned. But theſe thirty years being 
expired, Marriage was lawful for them ; ſo that they 
laid aſide their Scepters, their Fillets, and other their Sa- 
cerdotal Ornaments. Notwithſtanding thoſe which did 
marry, inthe end died fearful Deaths : whereupon they 
choſe rather to abſtain commonly. The Romans had 
them in great honour, fo that they never walked 
abroad, but with an Iron Scepter in their Hands, : and 
whatſoever Malefator met them (if the Nun would 
take her Oath, it was by chance,) he eſcaped Puniſhment, 
They were named Yeſtals, from their Goddeſs Yeſta, 
which word (as e Munſter writetb) is derived from the 


ſaa Coſmog. Hebrew Radix, ſignifying Fire. The eldeſt was called 


Maxima Veſtalis Virgo, 5.e. the Lady Prioreſs, or chicf 
Governeſs. 
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C45 mm 
De veterum ſacrificits, & ritu ſacrificands. 


WW Hatſoever was burnt or. offered up unto the Gods 
upon an Altar, it had not the name of a Sacrifice, 
and ſometimes it was called Vittima, quod vintta ad ara 
ſtabat , becauſe the Beaſt ro be ſacrificed ſtood bound 
unto the Altar ; ſometimes Hoſtia, from an obſolete Verb 
Hojlio, which is to ftrike, becauſe certain under- Officers, 
called in Lati., Pope (ſtanding by the Alcars, all their 
npper part nzked, and a Laurel-Garland upon their 
Head) did Hoſtiare vittimam, 1d ejt, ſtrike down and 
kill the Sacrifice. Others are of opinion, that this name 
Hoſtia is taken from Hof/ss an Enemy, according to that 
of Ovid, Hoſtibus a domitis, Hoſtia nomen habet ; becauſe 
either before War, to procure the Gods Favour, or 
after War, in token of Thankfulneſs, they did hoſtizm 
ferire, id eſt, off:r up the Sacrifice. The ſecond difference 
of Sacrifices haih been occaſioned in reſped of the time, 
and ſo they have called precidarnie, or ſuccidanee , 
quaſi. precedanee & ſuccedanee. Thoſe Sacrifices which 
were offered up the day before any ſolemn Sacrifice, 
were Called precidanee hoſtie, fore-Sacrifices, as we Eng- 
liſh precurſo: em, a fore-runner: : which fore-Sacrifices, 
if by any token they found unlucky, then would they 
offer up a ſecond Sacrifice, which they termed hoſtiam 
ſu:cidaneam; and becauſe theſe ſecond Sacritices were - / 
to b. uffxrd enly. inſtead of the ocher, when they - 
wcre unlucky or-faulry.; hence hath Plaines uſed this 
ech: Meum-tergum ftultitia tne ſubdes ſuccidaneum ? 
Muſt 1 he. whipped for thy fault ?* The manger of Sacri--. 
fieing was. ay followeth; Some certain days before any 
S2crifiee was. to be performed, the Prieſt was wont. to 
waſh» his whole Body. f eſpecially his Hands-and Feet, f yia_ tra 
which if he had not waſhed, the Sacritice was accounted Adag, 


pclluced : and alluding vato this-Cuſtom, we ſay, a ow 
oth. 


2- 


doth accedere ad rem illotis manibus, or ill»trr pedibus, 2; 
at.en as be enterpriſeth any buſneſs without duc reverence 
or preparation thereunto. 

Mnd's m]' UE tvs At 2eifew of ran clv:ns 

Xepair erir{oun!. Heſiod. ip3e x; nusge 
Moreover, the Prieſt was to abſtain from his Marriages 
' bed, as likewiſe from divers kinds of Meats, and at 
the time of his going to Sacriſices, either himſelf or ſome 
inferiour Sexton going before him with a Rod or Wand 
2 Plutarch.in in his band (called commentaculum) g uſed this form of 
Numa. words unto the People, Hoc age, attend this you are 
about : which cuſtom ſeemeth to have had its original 
from the Grecians; for before the time of Sacrifice, the 
Grecian Prieſt uſed almoſt the like Speech unto hiz Peo- 
ple, aSn5m 5, 5. e. whois here? The People anſwered, 
)A0) # d;a%}, 1.6. many Men and good. After this pre- 


paration, thendid the Prieſt, laying his hands upon the Þ 
b'Serv. Acc, Altar, rehearſe. certain Prayers þ unto the God Fanny, Þ 


lib. 1, and the Goddeſs Veſta, becauſe the Romans were per- 

(waded, that without their interceſhion, 'they-might not 

have acceſs unto the 'other Gods: his Prayer being 
# Pancirol. 1. enJed, then did he lay s upon the Beaſts Head a kittle 
pogo > Corn, together with a Cake made of Meal and Salt, cal- 
Ammoniaco, 1<d in Latin ola, k Mola erat far toitum, ſale aſper- 
þ Textor. in ſium. From this Ceremony the act of Sacriticing hath been 
ſua officina, termen /mmolatio. Afﬀter this, the Soothſayer drank Wine 
Sparge ſaila gyt of an Earthen or Wooden Chalice, called-in Latin 
OT NE Simpulum, or Simpuvium. [1t was in faſhion much like our 
Sen. Oedip. Ewers, when we pour Water 1nto the Baſon. This 
AQ.z.ſcen.2. Chalice was afterward carried about to all 'the People, 
# Pancir. lib. that they alſo might /ibare, 5.-e. lightly taſte thereof; 
IT ww which Rite hath been called Libario. Now every one-ha- 
Ne omoniaco ving taſted thereof, the reſt of the Wine, with Frankin- 
ſale, cenſe mixt in it, was to be poured upon the Beaſts head, 
m Media in- x between the horns; one crying out with a loud Voice, 
| A die. Vie Mata eſt hoſftia, i.e. magu antta,more encreafed, and made 
Eid. © More pleaſing unto the Gods, as Virgil ſaith, ſafe nova, 
VIYtHIE 
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virtute puer, 4, e. O good Child, which encreaſcſt in vet« 
tue. And hence, even from this term, we may conjecture 
that the word Matto, which tignifieth to kill, and fome- 
times to ſacrifice, hath had its original, becauſe they 
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| did immediately after that voice, mattare hoſtiam, that is, 


ſlay the Sacrifice, - and that was done in this manner ; 

« Firſt the Prieſt did pluck off ſome of the Beaſts Hairs *« Rofin. ant, 
between the Horns, and caſt them into the fire, calling {- 3+ © 3t- 
them his prima l:ibamina, 4. e, his firſt Offerings : Then 

did he, turning his face towards the Eaſt, draw a long 

crooked Knife upon the Beaſts back, commanding his un- 

der Officers (which 1 call Pope, others Cxltari;, from their 

Knife 3 Yiitimaris, from the Hoſt ; and Agones, becauſe 

they ſanding ready to give the troak, often uſed this 

word gon, for Apone, i. e. Muſt I tomy work?) to kill 

the Beaſt. The other people ſtanding by, ſome did with 


| Veſſels ſave the Blood, others did flea or skin the Beaſt 
others waſhed it. Anon, ſome Soothſayer or Prieſt did 


obſerve the Intrails, turning and winding them with a 

Knife, which was called Seceſpita a ſecando: for he might 

not touch them with his hand, they conceited that if the 

Sacrifice had proved polluted, his hand would then have 

periſhed. Now after the Soothſayer or Prieſt had ſuffi- 

ciently turned the Intrails, and found no ill token there- 

in; then did thoſe Pope, or Church-butchers, cut off from 

every Bowel ſome portion, which after they had rolled 

in Barly-meal, they ſent it in baskets to the Prieſts, and the 

Prieſts taking it up into. a broad charger or platter, cal- 

led diſcus, or lanx, laid it upon the Altar, and burnt it, and 

o this wes _y termed [itare, or reddere, i. e. t0 ſa- , Toac, Ca. 
tisfie by Sacrifice, or to pay the Sacrifice which was ow- merar. peo 
ing unto the Gods. After that the Portion laid out for the Flac. 
Gods had been burnt, then did all the People repair un- 

to a common Feaſt ; where, as they were eating, they 

ſuns, Hymns and Songs in the praiſe of their Gods, and 

playing on Cymbyls, they danced about the Altars, inti- 


mating thereby, that there _ ao part of their _ 
[4 
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but ſhould be employed in the ſervice of their Gods. Now 
until zl] thcir Ceremonies and Myſteries were finiſhed, it 
was not lawful for any to taſte of this Feaſt : inſo,mnch 
that we ſince have uſed to check a Glutton, or Greedy- 


gut, which cannot abſtain from his Meat cill Grace be ſaid, Þ 


1 this manner, Sacra haud immolata devorat. 


C A P. 20. 
De Nuptiis, & Nuptiarum renuntiatione, 


Qs that Marriages and Burials have ſuch depen- | 
dance upon the Prieſts, it will not be amiſs to con- Þ 


clude this Scion with two Chapters, briefly opening, the 
Ceremonies of both. Before we come unto the ſolemn 
Ceremonies uſed by the Romans in their Marriages, we 
will firſt ſhew the manner of their Contract, which were 
®* Salmuth.in called by the Romans, * Sponſatia a ſpondendo, becauſe in 
Pancirol. lib. their Contracts each did promiſe other to. live as Man 
On _ and Wife, Now the manner of contracting was com- 
nupcile, * 0 monly thus: They did, for the greater ſecurity, write 
down the form .of the ContraCt upon Tables of Record, 
as appeareth by J«venal, Sat.6. 
Si tibi legitimis pattam, junttamque tabellis, 
Non es amaturus. 
Theſe Tables were alſo ſealed with the Signets of certain 
Witneſſes there preſent, who were termed from their a& 
of ſealing, S:gnatores. Moreover, before they would be- 
gin the Ceremonies of their Contract, the Man procured 
a Soothſayer, and the Woman another, with whom firſt 
they would conſult. Whence Fuvenal, Sat. 10.. 
Veniet cum ſignatoribus auſpex. 
The token or ſign which theſe Soothſayers in time of ob- 
0G Gen. ſerying accounted moſt fortunate, was a Crow : q Ea enim 
ek? cornicum ſocietas eſt,ut ex duobus ſociis altera extintta,vidud 
altera perpetuo maneat. The Man alſo gave in token of 
good-wyill, a Ring unto the Woman,which ſhe was to wear 
upc.. .he next finger unto the little finger of ag” 
| hand, 
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hand, c becauſe unto that finger alone proceeded a cer- c Aul. Gel, 
taia Artery from the Heart. The word NVuptia, which ſig- 
nifieth Marriage, had its derivation anbo, d which Verb 4 Rog. anr, 


| 1nold time ſignified to cover ; the cuſtom being, that the 1. 5. c. 37. ,, 
| Woman ſhould be brought unto her Husband with a 


e y2llow Veil (called Flammenm) caſt over her face. Again, * Plia.. 21, 


| becauſe of the good ſucceſs that Romulus and his Follow- & 8s, 
| ers had in the violent taking away of the Sabine Women, 


fthey continued a cuſtom, that the Man ſhould come /'S'ig. de Jur. 


| and take away his Wife by a ſeeming violence, from the Rom.l.1c.s. 


lap or boſom of her Mother, or the next Kin. She being 
thus taken away, her Husband did diſſever and divide the 
hair of her head with the topof a Spear, wherewith ſome 
Fencer formerly had been killed. This Spear was called 
by him Haſta celibaris, g and the Ceremony did beto- g Salmuth. in 
ken, that nothing ſhould disjoin them but ſuch a Spear, Pancirol. lib, 
or ſuch like violence. he next day after the Marriage, <rvm de- 
or ſolemn Feaſt was held, where all the Bride-man's and > at. 
Bride-woman's Friends met to make merry; this Feaſt 7 
they called Reporia. We mult note, that h three manner þ Boeth, To- 
of ways a Woman became a Man's lawful Wife ; Uſu, picor. 2. vids 
Confarreatione, Coemptione, A Woman became a Mans 7 Rhod: 
lawful Wife,Uſv, 5.e. by preſcription or long poſſeſſion, if * 2** &+ "7 
hat ſhe were wed with the conſent of her Overſeers, and 
{did live with a Man, as with her lawful Husband, a 
whole years ſpace, nullo interrupro uſu, i. e. + ſhe being not ; gig. de jur; 
abſent from him three nights in the whole year : and ſome Rom.l.1.c 9. 
have thought, that the counterfeit violence in taking 
away the Maid from her Friends, was uſed only in this 
ind of Marriage. A Woman became a Man's Wife confar- 
eatione, 5. e, by certain Solemnities uſed before a Pontiff, 
vr chief Biſhop, when the Woman was given unto the 
lan vſing a ſet form of words, ten Witneſles bziag pre-' 
ent, and a ſolemn Sacrifice being offer*d, at which the 
ouple married ſhonld eat of the ſame Barly-cake which 
ormerly had been uſcd in the Sacrifice. Which Sac. t- 
ice was termed, 4 farre Va. and the Marriage 
2 iT 
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kCic.in orat. jt {If Ferraciz, k and ſometimes Sacra, ſim; ly; the dif. 
pro Mur@n. {g}ytion of this kind of Marriege, Diffarreario A Woman 
became a Man's Wife, Coemptione, i.e. by buying and ſel- 
ling, when the Woman did under a feigned form of ſale 
buy her Husband, by giving him a piecc of Coin. Yeters 
Romanorum lege, nubentes mulieres tres ad virum aſſes ferre 
fſolehant : atque unim quidemy, quem in manu tenebant, tajn- 
| Sig de Jure qua emends carſa marito dare. 1 To theſe three ſome 
Rom.l.I-C-5+ te:ch, that a fourth ſo:t of Marriage was in uſe among the 
Romans, namely, when a Woman became a Man's Wife, 
 Sortitione, by a kind of Lottery; and of this they ſay 
m Suct.in 2 Sueton ſpeaketh. # In that kind of Marriage which was 
Tib.C. 359 oe; Coemptionem, the Man was not named by his proper 
Xx CIC. Ora. « 

pro Murzn, Name, nor the Woman by hers, but the Man was named 
Item Fr. Sy!. Caizs, and the Woman Caza, in the memory of the chaſte 
ibid, and happy Marriage of Caia Cecilia, Wife to Tarquinius 
Priſcuss; from whence ſprang a cuſtom among them, 
that the new married Wife, when ſhe was brought home 
unto her Husband*s houſe, was to uſe this Proverb, Ubi tu 
Cains, ibs ego Caia, by which words ſhe ſignified, that ſhe 
was now owner of her Husband's Goods, as well as him- 
ſelf; and therefore Eraſmus hath expounded that ſaying, 
s Ce]. Rhod. by theſe words, Ut tx Dominus, ita ego Domina : o And ſhe 
I, 28. C. 17. that was thus married per Coemptionem, was properly cal- 
2 Hier. Fer- Jed AMater-familias. pf any of theſe Ceremonies were 
ma = Phi- omitted, then was the Marriage termed Nuptie innup- 
ÞP3+ Oat... :, in which ſenſe we call our Enemies Gifts no Gifts, 
"Exvpor dex bez, Theſe Ceremonies being ended, to» 
wards night the Woman was brought home to her Hus- 
band's Houſe with five Torches, ſignifying thereby the 
need which married Perſons have of five Gods or God- 
deſles, 5.e. Jupiter, Juno, Venu, Snadela, and Diana, 
who oftentimes is called L#cina, the reaſon of the name 

being rendred by Ov1a, 

—— Dedit hec tibs nomina Luc, 
Aunt quia principium tu Dea Luci habes, 

A T'heze are of opinion, who think, that the uſe of theſe 
Torches 
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Torches was not only to give light, hut to repreſear the 
element of fire; for nv Marriages were thought happy, 
which were not contracted Sacramento tins OF a9ute, for 
which reaſon the cuſtom likewiſe was, to befprinkle the 


new married Woman wich water ; yea, they did both in Pancirol.ith, 


the time of their contract, touch water and fire provided 
for that purpoſe. The ſignification of this Ceremony 
ſome think to be thus ; the fre, becauſe it 1s an adtive 
Element, to repreſent the Man; the Water becauſe it is 
paſſive, to repreſent the Woman. Others ſay,thar in the 
community of theſe two Elements, was intimated the 
communircy between Man and Wife, of all other their 
Goods and Po{leflions, which was more fully declared in 
that fore-quoted Proverb uſed by the Wifz, Ub: tu Cn, 
ii ego Caia. The matter whereof theſe Torches were 
made, was a certain Tree, from which a picchy liquor did 
iſuez it was called Teda, and hence have the Pocts fi- 
guratively called both the Torches and the Wedding it 
ſelf Tedas, When the Woman had been thus brought to 
the door, then did ſhe anoint the poſts of the door with 


7x 


rerum C&E- 
Peruit, Cap. 


dz Napti's. 


Oil, q from which Ceremony the Wife was called aver 7 Sery. Zn. 
quaſi unxor. This Ceremony of anointing being ended,the |- 4 


Brideman did lift her over the threſhold, and ſo carried 
her in by a ſeeming force, becauſe in modeſty ſhe would 
not ſeem to go without violence into that place where ſhe 
ſhould loſe her Maiden-head. At her carrying in, all 
the company did cry out with aloud Voice, Talaſſio, Ta- 


laſs : for which cuſtom, r Platarch alledgeth many oc- , pjurar. vit; 


caſions, this being one. Among thoſe who raviſhed the Pompeii. 


Daughters of the Sabines, there were found ſome of the 
meaner and poorer ſort carrying away one of the 
faireſt Women; which being known, certain of the Ci- 
tizens would have taken her from them; but they began 
to cry out, that they carried her to Talaſſins, a Man well 
beloved among the Romans ; at which naming of Ta- 
laſſins, they ſuffered her to be carried away, themſc'ves 


accompanying her, and often crying, Talaſſio, yr 
rom 
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From whence it h:zth been continued a cuſtom among the 

Romans, cver at their Varriages th ſing Talaſſio, Talaſſin, 

as the Grecks did Hymen, Hymenze, From this cuſtom 

of leading or bringing home of the new marricd Bride, 

cometh that comical Phraſe, Ducere uxorem, to marry a 

Wife. She being ihus brought home, received the keys 

of her Husband?s houſe, whereby was intimated, that the 

cuſtody of all things in the Houle was then committcd 

{Alex. Gen. unto her. {The Marriage-bed was called Genialis lets, 
dier.l.2. C $5. as we may ſuppoſe, quaſi genitalts, t Sometimes it was 
e Lip. Eledt. called Leftus adverſus, quod hunc leftulum religioſe ſervari 
am. fuit, & in atrio Collocari janua ex adverſo;, i.e. They 
placed this Bed inthe Court, directly oppoſite to their 

gate, keeping it as ſome religious Monument or Pledge 

ef Matrimony. The next day after the Marriage, the 
 Bride-woman received Gifts of her Friends, which the 
 Vid.F:S.1. Lawyers term Nuptialia Dona, u But C:cero expoundeth 
p:0 Clueut. theſe Dona Nuptialia, to be certain tokens, which the 
Husband fent to his Wife before the betro:hing. Ifafter 

the Marriage any diſcontent had fallen out between the 

* Sig; de. jur. Man and his Wife, * then did they both repair to a cer- 
Rom.l.1.c.6. tain Chappel, built in the honour of a certain Goddeſs, 
called, Dea viri-placa, 4 viris placandis. Whence after 

they had been a while there, they returned Friends. VVe 

have thus ſeen the Rites and Ceremonies which the Ro» 

mans uſed in their Contracts and Marriages z it would 

not be impertinent to annex the manner of their Divorce- 

2 Roſin ant, ments, which upon juſt cauſes werepermitted. x There 
1. 5. c..38. -were two manner of Divorcements, the one between Par- 
ties only ContraCted, the fecond between parties Mar- 

ried. The firſt was properly called Repudium, in which 

the party ſuing for Divorcement; uſed this form of words, 

Conditione tua non utar. The ſecond was called Diwvor- 

rim, wherein the party ſuing it, uſed theſe words , 

Res tuas tibi babeto : wel res tuas tibt agite.Both theſe kinds 

were termed Matrimonit renunciationes , renouncing or 

refuſal of Marriage. VVhere we muſt note, that inſtead 


of 
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of this Verb renunciare, Civers good Authors uſe this. 
Pacale, Mittere, or Remittere nuncinum; as C, Ceſar Pom- 
peie nunc:um remiſit, C. Ceſar hath Civorced Pompeia. 
and alluding hereunto y Crcero ſaich, YV:reuti nuncinm » Ep fam.l. 5. 
rexaiſit, 1. e, he hath caſt off all Goodnels, he aach even di- 
rorced Vertue. . Secondly, we muſt note, that this Verb 
Renuncio, doth not only ſignifie to reaounce or to reſuſe, 
but many times in Tully, ic ſiznifhieth to declare or prc- 
nounce a Magiſtrate elected, 2s Renmneiare Conſulem, Pre » 
torem, & ce, The reaſon why in Mat:imonial Contracts 
i figaihed to renounce or refuſe, was, becauſe in theſe 
Divorces they did ſometimes ſend to their Wife, per nur 
cium, by a Meſſenger, ſome Bill or Scroll of Paper, con- 
taining the cauſes of the Divorce, Moreover, we are to 
obſerve, that in theſe Divorces the Ceremonies were 
quite contrary to thoſe Marriages3 the juſt cauſes being 
fore-ſignify'd to the Cenſors, the Marriage-tables were 
hroken, the Dowry reſtored, the Key of the Houſe taken 
from the Woman, and ſhe turned out of doors : all which 
Ceremonies are at large treated of by Thomas Dempſter, 
/, 5. Antiq. Rom. C. 38. 
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Qn0 apparats, quibuſque ceremonits apud veteres defuntta 


corpora igni tradebant ur. 


H E Romans in ancient time, when they perceived a 
Body dying, had ſuch a cuſtom, that the next of 

e kin ſhould receive the laſt gaſp of breath from the ſick- 
body into his mouth, as it were by the way of kiſſing him : - 
to ſhew thereby how loth and unwilling they were to, 
deprived of their Friends) and likewiſe ſhould cloſe the 
yes of the Party being deceaſed. Whence Ana ſaid 


nto her Siſter Dido now dying, 


— 2 Extremus ſi quis ſuper halitus errat, {Virg.£n.4. 
Ore legam | : 

nd Penelope wiſhing, that her Son Telemachns might _ 
7 = its Ive 
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liveher ſelf and his Father, wriceth to her Husband in t!.i; 
manner : 1lle meos oculos comprimat, lle tuos. 

After the Body had thus deceaſed, they kept ic ſever 
days unburied, waſhing the Corps every day with hot ws 
ter, and ſometimes anointing it with Oil, hoping that if 
the Body were only in a ſlumber, and not quite dead, it 
might by theſe hot Cauſes be revived. 

Per calidos latices aliena undantia flammis, 
Expediunt , corpuſque lavant frigentes & ungunt, 

In theſe ſeven days ſpace, all tne dead Mens Friends met 
together now and then, making a great out-cry or ſhout 
with their Voices, hoping that if the dead body had been 
only in a ſwoon or ſleep, he might thereby be awaked, 
This aCtion was termed conclamatio» Whence when we 
have done the beſt we can in a manner, and cannot effet 
ic, we ſay proverbially cenclamatum eſt, for this third 
conclamation or general out-cry (which was always np- 
on the ſeventh day after the deceaſe) was cven the laſt 
Refuge, at which, if the Body did not revive, then was it 
carried to burial, being inveſted with ſuch a Gown as the 
party*s Place or Office formerly had required. Thoſe who 
had the dreſſing, cheſting,or imbalming of the dead corps, 
were called Pollinttores After they had thus embalmed 
the Corps, they-placed it in a Bed faſt by the gate of the 
dead Man's houſe, with his face and heels outward to- 
ward the ſtreet : according to that of Perſius 
Tandemque beatilus alto 

Compo{itrs lefFo, craſſiſque lutatus amomis, 

In ptittam rigidos calces extendit _ 
Herewith accordeth Homer, ſpeaking of Patroclus his 
Funeral ; 

"Og wet vi udory Sen. ur 5f47 YHAKD 

Keim dd Tpo3ve;y TETPUUUET Cm id cſt, 
Qui mih: in tabernaculo confoſſus acnto ere 
Facet ad wveſttbulum converſus, 

Zhis Ceremony was properly called corports collocatio: 
and faſt by this bed, near the gate, alfo was erected an Al- 
tar, 
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obſerved by the Romans in their Funerals. 


tar, called in Latin# Acerra; upon which his Friends did ? Alex. Gen? 


every day offer Incenſe until the Burial: The Gate on 


the outſide was garniſhed with Cypreſs Branches, if the 
dead Man were of any Wealth or Note, for the poorer 


ſort, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of the Tree, could uſe no 
ſuch Teſtimony of their Mourning. 
u Et non pleibetos luitus teſtata cupreſſus, 
In the ſeven days ſpace, certain Men were appointed 
to provide all things in readineſs for the Funeral ; 


dier.l.3. cg? 


1 Lucanus. 


which things were commonly ſold in the x Temple of x Alex. Gen. 
Libitina, from whence thoſe Providers were termed Lz. %er.l.5.c.26. 


b;itinaris, though ſometimes this word Libitinarius doth 
ſignifie as much as capmlars, an old decrepit Man ready 
for the Grave. Upon the eighth day, a certain Crier in 
the manner of a Bell-man, went about the Town to call 
the People to the Solemnization of the Funeral in this 


form of words; Exequias y L. Tito L. Filio quibus eſt y Roſfin.anr, 


commodum ines, Jam tempus eſt. Ollus ex edibus effertur. 
After the People had aſſembled themſelves together, the 
Bed being covered with Purple, or other rich covering, 
the laſt Conclamation being ended, a Trumpeter went 
before all the company, certain poor Women called Pre- 


fica following after, and ſinging Songs in the praiſe of 


the Party deceaſed : where we muſt note, that none but 
the better ſort had a Trumpet ſounded before them ; 


| #- 


others had only a Pipe; z Senatoribus & patriciis tuba, jAlex.Gea, 
i 


minoribua plebeiis tibia canebant ſiticines, this word Siti- 
cines, ſignifying either a Trumpeter or Piper, becauſe 
they aid both ad ſitos, i.e. mortuos canere, Again, ex- 
cept it were one of the Senators, or chief Citizens, he 
was not carried out npon a Bed, but in a Coffia upon a 
Bier. Thoſe that carried this Bed, werethe next of the 
Kin, ſo that it fell ofcen among the Senators themſelves 
to bear the Corps; and becauſe the poorer ſort were 'not 
able to undergo the charges of ſuch Solemnities, theres 
upon were they buried commonly in the dusk of the 
Evening, and hence 4 —_ tempore, thoſe that nd. 


er. li. 
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ed the Corps were termed vefpe or veſpillones. In the bus 
rial ofa Senator or chief Officer, certain waxen Images 
of all his Predeceſſours, were carried before him upon 
long Poles or Spears, together with all the Enſigns of Ho- 
nour which he deſerved in his life-time. Moreover, if 
any Servants had been manumized by him, they accom- 
panicd the Mourners lamenting for their Maſter's death. 
After the Corps, followed the dead man's Children, the 
next of the kin,and other of his friends,atratz,5.e.in mourn- 
ing apparel. From which A&t of following the Corps, 
namely 4 ſequendo, theſe Funeral Rites have been termed 
Exequie, as Donat. hath obſerved upon that of Terence, 
Funus interim procedit, nos ſequimur , which Rites, becauſe 
they were performed as Debts due unto the party decea« 
ſd, hence were they alſo called Fuffa. Eo dicuntur ju- 
fta, quod jure mortnis fattitari debent a vivis. Polyd. de 
Izvent.l. 6.c.g, The Corps being thus brought unto their 
great Oratory, called the Roftra, the next of the kin laus 
*®$ner.C.Jul. Jabar * defunttum pro RoFFris, i. e. made a Funeral Orati- 
Czar. c. 6. . on jn the commendation principally of the party deceaſed, 
but touching the worthy ARs alſo of thoſe his Predeceſ- 
ſors, whoſe Images were there preſent. The Oration 
beingended,the Corps was in old time carried home again 
in manner as it was brought forth. 
Sedibus bunc referente ſuis & conde ſepulchro, 

But afterward by the Law of the twelve Tables, it was 
rovided, that no Man beſides the Emperour and Veſtal 
uns ſhould be buried within: the City, though ſome 

upon eſpecial Favour have obtained it. :The manner of 

their Burial was not by interring the Corps, as in former 

b Salmuth. in times it had been, but burning them in a fire, 6 the re 
Pancirol. lib, ſon thereof being to prevent the- cruelty of their Ene- 
ogg deper- mies, who in a mercileſs Revenge would at their Con- 
rr” voy eX©-" queſts dig up the buried Bodies , making even the dead 
; alſo SubjeRs of their implacable wrath. This fire before 

the burning was properly called Pyra- in the tim: 

eServ.2o, 5. that it burned, it was called Rog, & quod tune rempors 

- Rogan 
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Regars ſolerent Manes ;, after the burning, then was is 
called Buſtum, quaſi bene uitum. This Pyra was always 


built in form ofa Tabernacle, as it is * above more at * Vi 
large to be ſeen; whither afcer the dead man had been P- 3%: 


brought, his Friends were wont to cut off one of his fin- 
gers, which they would afterward bury with a ſecond 
ſolemnity. The charges at Funerals growing by this 
means to be doubled, the law of the 12 Tables provided 
in theſe words, Homini mortuo ofſa ne legito, &c. that no 
man's finger ſhould be cut off, except he died either in 
the War,or in a ſtrange Country. Where we muſt obſerve, 
that /ego in this place doth fignifie as much as adimo or 
aufero, in which ſenſe we call him ſacrilegium,qui legit, i.c. 
qui admit & aufert ſacra. After the dead Body had been 
laid upon the Pyra, then were his eyes opened again to 


ſhew him Heaven, if ic. were poffible, 4 and withal an 7 Ales. Gen, 
Half-penny was put in his mouth, they ſuperſtitiouſly dier. |. ;. 


conceiting that that Half-penny was naulum Charons, 
the pay of Charon, the ſuppoſed Ferry-man of Hell, who 
was to carry Mens Souls in his Boat over the Stygian Lake 
aſter their deceaſe. About this Pyra were feſt many 


| boughs of Cypreſs-trees, to hinder the evil ſcent of the 


Corps to be burned, The dead body being thns laid upon 
the Pyra, the next of the kin turning his face averſe from 
the Pyra, did kindle the fire with a torch : After this, com- 
monly certain Fencers hired for this purpoſe, did com- 
bat each with other, till one of them was killed, the 

were termed b»ſtuaris from buſtum, The blood of thoſe 
that were ſlain, ſerved inſtead of ſacrifice to the infernal 


gods, which kind of ſacrifice they termed Inferie. e Ins, gervius; + 


ferie ſunt ſacra mortuorum que inferis ſoluuntur. Anon, 
after the body had been burned, his neareft Friends did 
gather up the Aſhes and Bones, which being waſhed with 
milk and wine, were put into certain Pitchers called arne z 
whence this word »r24, is often uſed by the Poets, to ſig- 
nifie a Grave or Sepulchre, as, 
w—Vna requieſcit inurna : Ovid, Met. 1. 4+ 
: L 2 Thovgh 
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Though properly Sepulchrum was in old time a Vault or 

ſRofin. ant, arched Roof, / round about the Walls whereof were pla- 
ced certain Coffins called loculi, within which thoſe for- 

mer #rne were laid up and kept, namely, two or three 1n 

each Coffin. Now theſe Funeral Solemnities were com- 

monly toward night, inſomuch that they uſed Torches ; 

g S2rv. in Theſe Torches they properly called g funalia a funibus 
An. 18.1.1. ceya Circundatis, unde & funus dicitrr, b Others are 
4 Hub.c.n.Cl of Opinion, that fin is ſo ſaid from the Greek word 
Pant + 9G, ſignifying death or ſlaughter. The Bones of the 
buried Body being thus gathered up, then did the Prieſt 

beſprinkle the Company with clean Water thrice, and 

the eldeſt of the mourning Women, called Prefice, with a 

loud voice pronounced this word 7/:cer, thereby diſmiſ- 

ſing the Company, (the word ſignifieth as much as Jre 

wort), Then preſently did the. Company depart, taking 
their farewel of the dead Body in this form of words 
Vale, vale, vale; nos te ordine quo natura permiſerit ſeque- 

5 Hier.Ferari. mw. Ifany of theſe Ceremonies had been omitted, then 
us in Cic. 0- was it termed ſepultura inſepulta, in the ſame ſenſe as 
rar, Philip. ,2yptis formerly were termed innupte. The old and aged 
_ _ Men were invited, after the Burial, to a Feaſt, or Funeral- 
Ro__ in banquet, called filicerninm kquaſs ſilicenium, i. e. cana ſu- 
ned. 1. 5. ra ſilicem poſita, their cuſtom being to eat that Feaſt upon 

; an Alcar of Stone ; and becauſe this Feaſt was only eaten 
IAnrefig. in at Funerals, and by the <lder ſort, / hence figuratively 
Ter. Adelph. this word ficernum doth ſometimes ſignifie an old Crip- 
A. 4. ple ready for the grave. The poorer people, inftead of 
a Feaſt, received a dolc or diſtribution of raw Fleſh : this 

dole was termed Y:/ſceratso. Moreover, there was a pota- 

tion, or drinking of Wine after the Burial, called A4ur- 

rhata, or Murrhina potio, which afterwards the Law of the 

12 Tables, for the avoiding of expences, did prohibir, as 

likewiſe for the moderating of grief in the mourners, it 

Cid prohibit the uſe of this word Leſſum, [Neve l:ſum 

Funer*” go babento,) for that word was often ingemina- 

ted ir; their mourning as a doleful Ejulation, or hOCe 
(6) 
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or | c* ward Sorrow. This ſorrowing or mourning was 
a- | ia ſome Calcs utterly prohibited, in others limicted ; 
r- | - namely, an [nfaat dying before he was three years old, m Alex. Gen, 
in | ſhould not be mourned for at all; becauſe he had ſcarce- er. | 3. c.7. 
m- | ly yet entred into this Life. Elder Perſons were to be 
's ; | mourned for ſo many Days as they were Yezrs old. 
| Wires Were permitted to mourn for their Husbands (A- 
re | lexander addeth, alſo Children for their Fathers) ten 
rd | monchs, if they would, within which time the Widow 
he || could not marry another Husband without infamy and 
eſt | diſcredit, Polyd. de Inver. 1. 6.c. 9g, Here we may with 
nd | Kevardas obſerve a diſtintion between Lugere and Elu- 
1a | gereg Lugere ſignifieth no more tizan to mourn ſome part 
if | of the time preſcribed, El/zgere to mourn the whole and 
Ire | full time. 
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Of the Roman Games. 


CAP. 1 
De ludis Megalenſibus. 
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HE Plays uſually exhibited by the Romany, 
may be divided into three ſorts ; ſome were 

Lud; ſacri, others Honorarii, others Ludicri, 

Thoſe were termed Sacy:, which were inſti 
tuted immediately to the honour of the gods: Such were 
theſe that follow in their ſeveral Chapters. Megalenſe 
Iudi, they are called ſimply —_—_— from the Gree 
word «a5, ſignifying Am ecauſe they were per- 
formed in the honour of Cybelte, called Magna Mater : 0 
which I have ſpoken formerly, and there alſo diſcover 
the manner of this Feaſt. Only here take notice of tha 
which is not mentioned there, namely, that theſe Game 
began pridie Nonas Aprilss, 5.e, on the fourth of April 
and continued ſix days after: as appeareth by diver 
Authors, but more eſpecially by Ovid, who could n 
eaſily be corrupted. Ovid.Faſt.1:b. 4. He having ſpok 
of-he rifing of the Pleiades, which is on the {ſecond 0 
64pril, addeth, 7.0 Ci 
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Ter fne perpetuo ceelum verſetur in axe, 
Ter jungat Titan, terque —_ equos, 
Protinus % "nh Berecynthia tibia corn 
Flabit, & Idee feſta parentis erunt. 
This 1 note, that the _ 
obſerved, who treating of the matter in hand, ſaith, x 
edem viftoria que eſt in Palatio, pertulere Deam pridie Idus 
Aprilis, iſque dies feſtus fuit : populus frequens dona Dee 
in Palatium tulit, Leftiſternium, & Lud: fuere, Meoaleſia 
appellata, That is, that theſe Plays were celebrated up- 
on the twelfth of April, But in the judgment of many 
Expoſitors, we are to read Pridie Nonas, for Pridie 1dus. 
Moreover, Servants might not be Spectators here. And be- 
cauſe the Pretors did frequent theſe Sports in their pur- 


ple and beſt Robes ; b hence grew that Proverb, Purpura & Anr. Conft. 
To the younger ſort at this time, liberty ! 914. Faſt, 


Megalenſis. 


crept into * Livy, may be * Liv. 1. 29, 


was granted to counterfeit all mens geſtures and ſpeeches, * F 


without diſtin&tion of degree or age. c They were ſome- . 7 
times termed Zuds fcenics : though properly Luds ſcenici Pg 
ſienifieth Stage-plays, and were performed ia the honour 


of Bacch®s. 


GAP 2. 
Luds Cereales, 


© em theſe Games were performed in the honour of 
Ceres, is by none doubted. In them was repreſented 
by the Roman Matrons, Ceres her lamentation of her 
daughter Proſerpina, taken away by Pluto. The Roman 
Men beheld theſe Plays in white gowns: the Women 
performed the ſacred and holy Rites in a white garment 
alſo. Among whom it was obſerved, that then they 
thought their ſervice grateful to the Gods, when it was 

rformed by thoſe that were joyful, and free from all 
uneral pollutions. At this time there was a ſolemn go- 
ing in proceſſion, and carrying about their Gods inthe 
Cirque ; this Solemnity was properly called Pompa. 


# 


Cir(#s 


u}. Scalig, 
etl, 1.C.2 9. 
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Circus erat Pompa celeber, numercque Deorum, 
Primaque venteſts palma petetur equis, 
Hie Cereris budi, &c, Owd, Faſt. l. 4. 

The manner of this ſolemn ſhew, which as 1 noted, waz 
1Tert, de Properly called Pompa, is deſcribed d thus by ics particu» 
ſpe&t.c. 7» lars; that there was Szmwlachrorum ſeries, imaginum ans 

men, currus, thenſe, armamaxe, ſeaes, corone, exuvie: i.e, 
Firſt, In this ſcl:mn Proceſſion were carried about the 
Images of the Gods. Secondly, The Images of well-deſer. 
ving Men. Thirdly, Chariots led up and down for greater 
ſtace and magnificence : Unto this Y7rg:l alludeth, 
Hic illius arma, 
Hic currus fuit, 
Fourthly, Pageants, fol interprer Thenſe, which were fo 
e Vid. Franc, Called quaſi tenſe a rendendo, as e Aſcanius noteth, becauſe 
jun. annot.in they were carried up and down by the help of certain 
tbe - FF. Ropes, which to touch they counted a point of Religior 
renfis. vi #*fthly, Horſe- litters, for that theſe armamaxe were not 
Turneb. 26, Chariots, or Waggons, appeareth by him, f Qu ex carr 
2>, in armamaxam deponebatur. They ſeem to have been of 
f Herod. 17. compounded Form,in part like Chariots, called «pwem, in 
part like Wains, called «a5, and thence d;wudyai 
hath its Appellation, «puduaZz inquit Phavorinus , i Toi 
&Sp@v yaSipav pareorwanuim dutta, vio da % apts, | 
EYIpduatd ms 52% 1 yur ms erdpzy In which Word 
beſides the Ermology expreſſed, the uſe hereof is decl: 
red to be for the carriage of Men, That as the Coario 
went empty for greater maguificence, and as in their F 
geants were carried the Simulathra Deorum, according tl 
g Alex. ab A that g Thenſe Deorum vebiculum, ſo in theſe Horſe-lit 
lex.1.2.c.30. ters were Carried Men ; or rather that ſame agmen ima 
mm, which was the ſecond particular. $S:xthly, Chair 
_ of State. Seventbly,Crowns. Zaſtly,Spoils taken from the 
Enemies. - Theſe three laſt I take to have been uſed clich 
ly and principally in the Roman Supplications, or pv! 
lick Thankſgivings for any great Vidtory : the cuſton 


being in ſuch ſhews, when they came to ſuch and Juc 
remarkab 
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remarkable places in the Cirque, to pitch a certain chair 
| adorned with Crowns of Victorics, and Spoils taken from 
the Enemy, reputing ic not the leaſt Office, h thus to ho- 6 Vid. Ifaac. 
nour their Emperor, though abſent, wich the Prerogative Caſaub. in 

d, wa of ſuch a Chair, Now 1n the preparation to this par- 2*<29- Jul. 
Irticu ticular ſhew, we read that an Egg was eſpecially pro- * * * 
71 ag vided. . It is obſerved by : many out of Macrobius whoſe i Hoſp de 
e: 1.6.Y words are, Ovumque in cerealis Pompe apparatu numera- orig. feſt, Ro 
ut theſſ batrr primem, The obſervation is geueral, but the = 606. Bſk 
deſer-F| reaſon thereof, Inter arcana Cereris, quite ſuppreſſed, and |. COR 
reaterſ ty none that ever I could meet with yet explained: if 
my conjedure may fatisfhe in-a matter ſo obſcure, con- 
c:lve it thus: Thcſz pompous ſhews were various, and in 
the honoar of divers gods, and accordingly the Romans 
made choice in every ſuch Solemnity, of tome one prin- 
ef cipal thing in their ſhew, unto which the Glory of the 
.ertall preſent Solemaity ſhould in a more eſpecial manner be- 
11g10r long. Thus inthe Pompa C:rcenſis, which was celebrated 
re notf in the honour of the k Sun; great Horſes were led up &$S2lis honore 
r carraf 2nd down for greater ſtatez | Quia equis, & equeſtribug novi grati 
en of exercitamentis ſol preeſſe credebatur ſuperſtitione antiquiſſi- I 
«7, ff 14, Hence the Cirque place it ſelf was called 7 im, Gree wg 
uu and inmIezwor. Afﬀcer this ſame manner in this Pomps tres. Corri. 

1 7p Cerealis (which was alſo ſometimes called Circenſes, from Alric.l.1.c.17. 
54 if the place where it was exhibited) an Egg was chiefly and 4— a 
Vords principally provided: for ſeeing that under the name of hay conn 
declay Ceres, this Solemnity was performed to the Earth, how de ſpec. c.8, 
1arioty could the Earth be more honoured, than by bearing about 
eir P24 the Hieroglyphick of the whole World ? as if they did 
{ing tQintimate thereby, that even Heaven it ſelf was beholden 


ere {0 
ecauſe 


rſe-lityto the Earth, . 
1magi Pecori frondes ;, alimentaque mitia fruges 
Chal Humano generi,wobis queq; thura miniſtro. Ov.Met 1.2, 


n theij As ſuch an Hieroglyphick » Calins Rbodiginus proveilt mCeel.Rhod, 
| chiefan Egg to be, partly from its circular and Globe-like 1, 27. c. 17. 
r pvbF{form, partly from the matter whereof ic conſiſteth ; the 

cuſtenſ}hard ſhell reſembling the ſolid Earth ; the more ſpifitu- 

d ſuc M ous 

rkab 
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ous part thereof, the air; the moiſt and liquid part, the 
water; the yolk, the clement of fire; yea, he noteth 
alſo, as there is #2 mundo, ſo likewiſe, ix ovo vis vitaly, 1 
kind of quickning and enlivening power in both. 0. 
therwiſe if this opinion give not content, we may inter- 
pret the carrying about of the Egg, to be in the honour 
of Caſtor and Pollux : for as there were marks, or goals 
in the Cirque, ſome in the form of Dolphins in the honour 


nDion. 1, 49. of Neptune ; ſo there were others » wvadnd Nagy nude, 


marks of a long roundneſs in form of an Egg, in memory 


o Tertal.de of o Caſtor and Pollax, which were ovo edit:, according to 


ſpect. c. 8. 


that of Horace, 

Oo prognatus eodem. Hor. Serm. 2. Sat. 1, 
For the ſame reaſon haply it was, that an Egg was at this 
time carried up and down, as the chief and principal 
Enſign, 


CARL 3. 
Ld; Florales, 


TX Games or Sports were inſtituted in the honour 
of the Goddeſs Flora, that ſhe being therewith ap- 
peaſed, the Earth might bring forth Flowers and Fruits in 
great abundance. Ofthe Goddeſs it hath been ſpoken 
before. The time of the year when theſe Sports were ob- 


2 Alex. ab A- ſerved, p was upon the four laſt days of 4pri/, and the 
ec 


x,1,6,c,$ 


* firſt of ay, whence is that of Ovid, faſt. 5. 


Incipis Aprili, tranſis in tempora Maii ; 
Alter te fugience, cum venit alter, habet, 

The manner thereof was, that ſhameleſs Strumpets did 
then run vp and down the Streets naked, uſing many laſ- 
civions and obſcene Geſtures and Speeches : they were 
called together by the ſound of a Trumpet, unto which 
Fwvenal alludeth, | 

| Di gniſſima. pror ſus 

| Florals matrona: tuba. 
Moreoyer,whereas in other: Games, Boars,Lions and Bears 

welt 
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were publickly baited, to recreate the Spectators; here 
only Goats and Harcs, and milder Beaſts were hun- 


'ted, becauſe the Goddeſs Flora had not the cuſtody of 


Woods and Foreſts, q where the wild Beaſts ranged, bug 9 Hol. de 
Gardens and Meadows. At this time alſo Elephants ®"8+ feſt. 
were brought forth into the publick view of the people, 

which were taught r to walk on Ropes ; and that there rSuer.inGal. 
is an aptnels in Elephants to go forward and backward _ 
on Ropes, s Pliny teſtifieth. 5 Plin.l.8.c.3. 


CAP. 4. 
Ludi Martiales, 


F theſe Sports there is not much ſpoken : ? theſe were ; pion. 1. 60, 

obſerved upon the firlt of Auguſt, becauſe on that 
day the Temple of Mars was conſecrated. They were 
firſt inſtituted « by Numa Pompilina, 


1 Terral. de 
ſpect. C. 5. 


CAP. $5. 
Luadit Apollinares. 


Here was an ancient Poet called Martius, x out of z Lv. lib. 5: 
whoſe Writings, as likewiſe out of the Sibylline Ora» 4 3: 
cles, the Romans were admoniſhed to dedicate certain 
Games to Apollo, At the firſt celebration of them, y it is zMacrob.1.r, 
reported, That a ſudden and unexpeted Invaſion of Ene- Sat. c. 17. 
mies inforced the Roman people to forſake their Sports, 
and to betake themſelves to Weapons: in which time of 
their diſtraRion, a cloud of Darts and Arrows was ſeen 
to fall upon their Enemies, ſo that they preſently return» 
ed Conquerors unto their Sports, where z at their return xSuer.Pomp, 
rey found one C. Pomponixs, an old Man, dancing to a Feſt. vid. 
inſtrel,and being very joyful,that their Sports had been Hoſ. deorig. 
continued without interruption, they cryed forth, Salva 
res eſt, ſalta, ſenex, Which Speech after became prover- 
bial, and is fitly uſed, when a ſudden Evil is ſeconded 


with a good Event; beyond nope or expectation. 
A | 


CAP. 


* Ter. de 
ſpect. c. 5, 


b Serv.in Vir; 


Fn. |. $. 


e Alex, ab 
Alex.1, 3. 
C. 26. 


a Vid. Suid. 


e Dion. Bal. 


lib. 1. 


Lib. 2. Self. 3. 


CAP. 6. 


De luas Romanis, qui & magni, & Conſuales, & 
Circenſes dit. 


Heſe Solemnities are ſometimes called Romani ludi, 
becauſe of their Antiquity among the Romans, be- 

ing tirſt inſtituced by Romulus ;, ſometimes Magni lidi, 
either becauſe of the great charge and expence of Money 
at that time, or becauſe they were performed in the 
honour of their great God * Neprune, called alſo Conſuz, 
becauſe he was reputed the God of ſecret Councils, 
whence the Solemnitics themſelves are ſometimes called 
Conſualia : whereas many of the Roman Temples, for 
certain myſterious ſignifications had their peculiar manner 
of building. & Servius noted,that the Temple ia the great 
Cirque dedicated to Conſus, was covercd, to ſignifi, chat 
Counſels muſt be ſecret and concealed. Likewiſe for the 
ſame reaſon, c his Altar was made under the Earth, not 
appearing in publick view, fave only in the time of 
theſe Solemnities exhibited. The chief Ceremonies uſcd 
at this time, conſiſted in the adorning of theic Horſes,and 
Aſſes wich Garlands, wherein d they thought that Nepr une 
was honoured, who was the firſt Author and Inventor of 
Horſe-riding : hence Neptune himſelf is called iz&-, This 
Feſtival was hiſt inſtituted by Evander, in the honour of 
Neptune, under the Name of izz&, and e thence the 
Feaſt was called inm»paziz, Aﬀcerward it was renewed 
by Romulus, in the honour of Neptune likewiſe, but under 


the Name of Conſus, becauſe Romulus needed a God of. 


Counſel to aſliſt him in that deſignment of his, for the 
violent taking away of ſo many Sabine Women, as wet 
taken away at the firſt celebration of theſe Games. The 
reaſon of Romulus his inſtitution of them, being no other 
but that upon the fame of theſe new Sports, many Sa- 
bine "Vomen flocking thither to be SpeQtators, his pro- 
ject might be the ſooner effected. Theſe and the —_— 
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Of the Roman Games. 
ſhews, ſoofren mention'd in ancient Authors.at firſt were 


all one, as appeareth by that of f Yalerivs, Ad id temps (Val. 
Circenſi ſpettaculo contenta erat civit as noſtra, quod prin | C: 4, 


Romu!tms _ virginibus Sabinis Conſualinm nomine Cele + 
bravit, Touching theſe Cirque-ſhews, ſome are of opini- 
on, that they were performed in the honour of Ceres; this 


Tulirs Scaliger g diſliketh, and he is of opinion, they were g Jul. Scal. 
celebrated in the honour of Neptune : others are of opini- |. poer. C-32- 


on, they were inſticuted in the honour of the Sun. All 
opinions may be reconciled, if we underſtand firſt, thoſe 
Authors who aſcribe theſe Cirque-ſhews to Ceres, to 
ſpeak of the Cereales Ludi,which we read ſometimes to be 
called Circenſes, becauſe they wereexhibited inthe Cirque. 
S:condly, if we diſtinguiſh the Pompe Circenſes, from 
the Circenſes Lui, and from the Cereales lui : the Cerea- 
les ludi, were inſtituted in the honour- of Ceres, the Cir- 
cenſes ludi, in the honour of Neptune ;, the Circenſes Pompe, 
in the honour of the Sun. And furthermore, for the tall 
underſtanding hereof, we muſt know thar the Horſes 
brought iato the Cirque at this time, were of two ſorts ; 
ſome were only m{70!, {uct as were led up and down 
for ſhew and ſtate; I underſtand Alex, ab Alex. to ſpeak 


of theſe Horſes, when he ſaith þ Horſes were conſecrated þ al-x. ab 
to the Sun : Nay, I underſtand thoſe Horſes mentioned, Alex. 1. z. 
2Kings 23.to have been of the like ſuperſtitious invention, © *2- 


where it is ſaid,that Joſhua did put down the Horſes given 
tothe San, and the Chariots of the Sun, Thar praftice, 1 
ſay, hath near affinity wich this of the Romans, bur [ 
think it to have been originally derived to the People 


of Juda, from the Perſians, who alſo accounted them holy 
totheSun; i and the Perſian King when he would ſhew ; C@). Rhode 
himſelf in great ſtate, caus'd an exceeding; great Horſe to anc. |, 8, c.2. 


be led up and down, which was called Equus ſolis, Other 
Horſes were for Exerciſe and Race, we may call them 
Jeuns,,, the inſtitution of theſe I ſuppoſe to have been in 
the honour of Neptune. The priſes of Maſteries exergicd 


in time of this Cirque-ſhew were many ; — 
all 


þ 14 -n. Salm. 
in Pancir. Co 
de Cir. max. 


! Terr. de 
Ipect. cap. 9. 


mTurneb.ad, 
l. $.C- 4- 


» Tertul. de 
ſpect. c. 6, 

e Suer,in Do- 
Iitan, C 7. 


Lib. 2, Sef, }. 


and that until one of the Combatants were killed in the 
place , ſighting with Beaſts; wreſtling, running of races 
on foot, jumping, and leaping, horſe- racing, ſea-skirmiſhes 
exhiviced in ſome river,coach-races, and fighting at whor- 
I:bats. Howſocver,the nature and manner of theſe Games 
are in ſome meaſure underſtood by the very names z yet 
a more large D;ſcourſe concerning the two laſt, will be 
very bchoveful, for the more full underſtanding of the 
Roman Hiſtory. Theſe coach-races, when this manner of 
race was firſt inſtituted, were divided into two Compa- 
nies, which they termed Faitiones albas & ruſſeas, diſtin- 
eniſhing each faftion or company by the diftzrent colour 
of their k coats. Afterward they were divided into fout 
Companies, diſlinguiſh*d always by their colours, whence 
came that diſtinftion,. Faftiones, Praſme, Ruſſate, Venete, 
Albate, which Colours may thus be Engliſhed : The firſt 
ſignifying a deep green : the next a kind of Ruſlet incli- 
ning tored: the third a Venice blue, or Turkey colour: 
and the laſt a perfe& white. Of theſe 1 Tertullian 
ſpzaketh as followeth : Aurigss coloribus idolulatriam veſtie- 
runt, & ab initio dus ſoli fuerunt, albus & ruſſerws. Albu 
byemi ob nives candidas, rT.fens eſtati ob ſolis ruborem woti 
erant : ſed pejlea tam voluprate, quam ſuperſtitione provetta 
r1:ſſeum ali Marti, ali: album Zephyris conſecraverunt ; 
Praſinum vero 1 crre matri,vel verno : Venetum Calo &mari, 
vel antumno. ' As the Empzrour, ſo the People ſometimes 
favoured one Fattion or Company, ſometimes another: 
and accordingly as they favoured the company, they would 
lay Wagers on their ſide, which Wagers they termed by x 
peculiar name Spozſcones, thus m Twwnebus interpreted 
Tertullian, where he ſaith, T hat the people flockt to theſe 
races, ſometimes for one reaſon, ſometimes for another, 
bur ſometimes » Sponſionibus concitarrs, 7. e. ſtirred up with 
a deſire of betting,or laying of wagers. To theſe four o Dz- 
mitian in his time added two other Companies, the one 
wearing cloth of God, the other of purple, but theſe lat- 
ter remained not long in uſe. Their fighting at whorle-bats 

bs they 
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they termed Bellare cefly, The manner of a fight con- 
ccived thus ; the combatants had in each hand a ſtrap of 
leather, with which each ſtruck at the other (for we muſt 
know,that this kind of fight ſacceeded fiſticuffs ; and be- 
cauſe in ifticufts the party ſtriking, did by the Blow zs 
well hurt his own faſt, as he did him that was ſtrucken, 
hereupon they invented this other kind of fight with lea- 
thern Switches) theſe leathern Switches they called Ceſt, 
from the Greek «3s , ſignifying a Belt or Gicrdle; to 


"KB make the fight more dangerous, p they Cid in ?fter times þ Jul $c31 lib, 


tie pieces of Lead or Iron at the end of theſe leathern poer. c. 22, 
ſtraps, ſo that they did with the force of the ſtroak, often 
daſh out one anothers Brains; and becauſe by the weight 
of the Lead or Iron, the Strap might chance to tly our 
of their hands, they cauſed each Strapto be tied faſt to 
their arms and ſhoulders ; neither was this without reaſon; 
for thoſe Iron or Leaden pieces could not but be very | 
weighty, being made in the bigneſs and q form of Rams 7 Aldus Ma- 
Horns. Laſtly, theſe Cirque-ſhews had their appellation, nur. |. 2. de 
Circenſes, either from the great Cirque, or ſhew-place, J==#. per 
called Circus max. where the Games were exhibited ; FRoI2m © 
or from the Swords wherewith the Players were enviro- anc !.5. c. 34 
ned, as one would ſay Circa enſes. They much reſembled | 
thoſe Grecian Games called certamina Olympica , where 
the runners with Chariots were hem'd in on the one ſide 
with the running River, on the other with Swords pitched 
point-wiſe, that they ſhould hold the race on direQly, and 
not ſwerve aſide without danger. r Some have thought - Rogin. art, 
them to be the ſame with Zids Gymnici, ſo called from |. 5. c. 5, 
youris , naked, becauſe that thoſe which did perform 
thoſe kind of Exerciſes,did either put offall or the greateſt 
part of their cloaths, to the intent that they might the 
more readily and nimbly perform their Games; for,which 
purpoſe, they did alſo anoint their Bodies with Oil,whence 
we ſay, when a man hath loſt his coſt and labour, _ 
& olenm. perdidit ;, oleum in this place ſignifying " and 
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charges: ſo that the Proverb was the ſame with that « 
the Coblers Crow, Opera & impenſa periit, 


. HA 5 
Ludi Capitolini, & Azjones Capitelini, 


HE firſt inſtitution of theſe Games r Livy ſhewet 

where likewiſe he intimateth the reaſon why the 
were called Capitolini, to have becn in the honour of F; 
piter Capitolinzs, becauſe he preſerved the Capitol, whe) 
It was aſſaulted by the Gauls : we muſt diſtinguiſh theſ 
Games from thoſe other ſhews called Agones Capitolini 
inſtiruted by Domitian : For thoſe Ludi were exhibited 
yearly, s theſe Avzones every fifth year: In thoſe wa 
celebrated the dcliverance of the Capitol! : Intheſe Rheto 
Ticians, and Pocts, and Men of other Profeſſions contende 
for the victory : and hence rt Roſmus thinketh the Poet 


laureat to have taken their beginning. He js likewiſe < 


opinion, that Jveral alludeth unto theſe Solemnities, 
Sed cum fregit ſubſellia verſu, 
E ſurit, intattam Paridt nift vendit A gaven, Sat, 7. 
Although the Alluſion may be granted, yet herein 
think Roſinus, though otherwiſe learned, to have bee! 


© -«a = #K.cma A 


miſtaken, in interpreting Fregit ſubſellia, by Non ſtetitWi 


Exciait, or Non placuit : as it the Poet of whom FJuven 
ſpeaketh,bad been conquered atthis time. In my opinie! 
neither will the purpoſe of Juvenel, nor:;that. phraſe 0 
Speech admit that conſtruction. Not.thpipurpoſe of Ju 
venal ; for the ſcope and drift of that} Satyr, is toſhe; 
that be the Poet never ſo pleaſing, or Jet him givefull fa 
tisfaction to the People, yetihe ſhall receive no benefit 
thereby, but a vain and empty applauſe; ſo that he ſha 
be compelPd to ſell choſe very Poems. which are received 
with ſo general an approbation; 'taibny Vitals, -and 
prevent-hunger. '''Neither doth that interpretation agree 
with that phraſe : for Frangere ſ#bſell;ia, doth rather 00 
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the contrary, ſignifie the vehement acclamation given by 
the pzople in approbation of the Poem ; it being a poeti- 
cal Elegancy, to expreſs the vehemency and greatneſs of 
the applauſe. « Sidonixs Appollinaris uſeth the ſelf ſame « Sidon. Ap; 
phraſe, Hunc olim perorantem,& Rhetorica ſedilia plauſibil lib. 5. Epift, 
oratione frangentem, ſocer eloquens ultro in familiam patri- —_ 
ewethl ciam aſcivit. Neither is that of Virgil unlike : 
y the Et cantu querule rumpunt arbufta cicade. 
of Fu Yea, the Grecians uſed the ſame manner of Speech, 

whe * Kamrrppryrum mes L Tx, wad Ts Kore, % © KRpavyiv- x Polyb. in 
| the} So that hereby I think the Poet underſtandeth chat Granae biſt, r5. 
itolinif Seph#s, ſo often mentioned by Martial ; it being a uſual 
\ibiteY cuſtom among the Romans, to ſignifie the approbation of 
& will their Orator or Poet, by the loud acclamation of pes 
> hetolfl or #p295, Unto which Horace allndeth, de Arte Poet. 
rende Clamabit enim pulchre, bene, refte. 


 Porfi But to return whence we have digreſled, theſe latter 

viſe of Solemnities were of ſuch note, that whereas the Romans 

es. formerly made their computations of their greater year, 

called eAnnu magnus, by their Luſtra, y now they made y Hoſpin, de 
it by theſe Azones Capitoloni, Again, we muſt diſtinguiſh oris+ teſt. 
theſe Agones quinquennales inſtituted by Domitian, from 

thoſe Iudi quinquennales inſtituted by z Auguſtus Ceſar, 7 Sueron? 
ſtetirYin memory of the Victory which he got againſt Antonixs Aug: cap. 18, 
#vendupon the Promontory Attium, whence they were called 

pinioffl At:acs Luds. | 
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e ſhalf A Uthors agree not upon the juſt period of time when 
2EIVEL theſe ſecular Games were to be renewed; ſome are 


+ - andſof opinion, that they were to be celebrated every hun- Herodian | 

agreefdreth year z ſome every hundreth and ten; ſome once | z. in vita | 

er onffſenly in three hundred ; but in this all agree, that they Sever. 
tire named- ſeculares from Fn, which hgnificr a 


—_ 


£ 
by ' 


92 


Lib. 2. Se, 3. 


a Rofin. ant. [caſt an hundred years, « ſeculum in centum annos extendi 


L $4. fo 


4 Pol. Virg.de 
invent. 1.8. 
6. 

c Ovid. Trift, 


hb. a. 


d Alex. ab 
Alex. I, 6 
C. 9. 


eSner.Claud. 
Cap. 21, 


f Hoſp. de 
orig, teſt, 


exiſtimabant z becauſe the full and compleat Age of Man 
might extend ir ſelf ro the hundredth year, and ſeldom 
to any above an hundred ; thence it was, that the form 
of words uſed by the publick Cryer in proclaiming theſe 
GamcS, was, b Venite ad Ludos quos nemo mortalium vidit, 
neque viſurus eſt, Unto which c Ovidalludeth, Trift.l. 2, 
l Carmina 
Tuſſerat & Phabo dics, quo tempore ludos 
Fecit, quos tas aſpicit una ſemel. 

But the Emperours being ambitious of Henour, and 
deſirons to be SpeQtators of the Games intime of their 
own Reign, they did often anticipate the time. Clandim 
Ceſar among the reſt, proclaimed them within 4 ſixty 
three years after AuguFfus had obſerved them; which 
occaſioned the people to deride his Cryer, inviting the 
people to thoſe ſhews and ſports, which no Man living 
either had ſeen, or ſhould ſee again ; becauſe e ſome who 
were SpeAators, nay, Actors 1n thoſe Solemanities exhibj« 
ted by AugnFftus, lived at the fame time when Claudins 
cauſed this to be proclaimed. Theſe Plays were alfo f cal- 
led Tarentini [ud;, not from the City Tarentum in great 
Greece, but from a certain place of the fame name near 
Rome, adjoining to the River Tiber. All the Theatres 
at this time were filled, and Sacrifices offered through- 
out all the Temples, for the ſpace of three days and three 
nights z which giveth light to that of Anſonins, 

Trina Tarentino celebrata trinoftia ludo. 
The firſt day the Emperour and the Quindecim-viri, early 
in the morning aſcended the Capitol, and there offer- 
ed Sacrifice —_— to the wonted manner; thence 
they departed to the Theatres, to perform ſolemn Plays 
in the Honour of Apollo and Diana. The ſecond day th 
Noble Matrons aſſembled together in the Capsrol; th 
offered up Supplications unto their Gods, they faſted, 
an” ng Hymns in the Honour of their Gods. The third 
day, feyen and twenty Boys going along, three L., 
(HA | (7) 
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three, and as many Maids in like manner, all of them 
Nobly deſcended, and having both Father and Mother 
alive, ſung Verſes, in which taey commended the Roman 
State To the protection of the immortal Gods. This was 
termed Peannas concinere; which word Pen, though is 
ſgnifiech primarily an Hymn, or Song of Praiſe made to 
Apello, who was called Pean, g from micw, a feriendo , 2Cal. Rhod. 


becauſe of his victory gotten of the Python; yet hb ſome» antiq..z.c.5. 


times,-and ſo in this place, it deaoteth the Praiſes in © Serviusin 
general of all the Gods. Again, the phraſe intimated ##2-1ib. 6. 
an elevation of the voice in ſinging, with a kind of riſing 

from one note to another. Thus 7xrnevus maketh muarrifcrr 

and pr vert, to be oppoſite ; iVidetur autem Pann conten- i; Turneb. 


tionis vocem eſſe, minuritio remiſſuonts, adv.l.r.c.12, 


GA 4 


De Lndis Pleheiis, Compitalitiis, Auguſtalibus, Palatinis, 
Taurilibas, & wotivis. 


Ther Games there were performed in the honour 
of the Gods, which are rather named by Authors 
than explained, they are theſe that follow : Plebes; ludi, 
k which were celebrated in memory- of the liberty procu- & Aer. ab 
red to the Roman ſtate by the Succeſſion of Conſuls in the ak l. 6. 
place of Kings3 or as others ſay, in memory of the re- * ** 
conciliation wrought between the Senators and the Com- 
monalty, by reaſon of their great oppreſſion at that time, 
when the Commons in a kind of mutiny departed to the 
Aventine Mount. 2. Compitalitii luds, fo called, becauſe 
they were uſually ſolemnized in Compiris, (i. e.) in the 
croſs-ways, and open ſtreets; | they were firſt ordained ! Plin/lib, 6, 
by Servins Tullius, in the Honour of thoſe Gods whom cap.ulr, 
they termed Lares, in the memory of his Nativity. The 
form of words uſed by the Pretor, when he ſignified to the 
people the time of theſe Solemanities, was as followeth ; 
Die noni poſt Calendas Fanuarii Quiritibus Compit. "ia 7 Macrob, 
erat, Concerning which Words Gels noteth, n Die no- a Gel.not, 
| N 2 m At.l.12.C.17, 
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ni Pretor dicit, non die nono, neque Pretoy ſolum, ſed pleriq, 
oemnis vetuſt as ſic locuta eſt, 3. Auguſtales luds, berfocig 
in the honour of Augnuſius Ceſar. 4. Palatini ludi, fo na- 
med, becauſe they were pegformed in the Palatine mount. 
Some are of opinion, that they were inſtituted in the 
Honour of o Falixs Ceſar, others in the Honour of p Au- 
gaſtus, 5. Taurii ludi, which received their name from 
Taurus, a Bullz they were firſt ordained by Tarquinin 
qg Superbus, when there hapned a great Peſtilence amongſt 
the Women with Child, occaſioned by much Bull- feſh 
ſold unto the People; for the removal of which plague, 
theſe Games were inſtituted, in Honour of the Infernal 
Gods. They are ſometimes alſo called Boalia & Bupetia. 
6. To theſe we may add their Yotivos Ludos, which were 
alſo performed in the Honour of ſome God, upon ſome 
ſpecial Vow made, For whenſoever the Romans did un- 
dertake any deſperate War, then did fome Roman Magy 
ſtrate Vovers ludos, wel rempla, conditionally that they got 
the Conqueſt: whilſt the Magiſtrate uttered this his Vow, 
he was ſaid Vota nuncupare, Or facere vota, 1, e. to make 4 
ſolemn vow unto the Gods; the vow being thus made, 
he which made it did write it in Paper, and with Wax 
faſtned it to the Knees of their Gods, thereby binding 
himſelf the more ſtrongly to the performance z and this 
in Pliny his phraſe is ſgnare vota: Javenal termeth it 
Genua imcerare deorum, Sat. 10, 

After this he was ſaid to be Yots rex, i. e. conditionally 
bound and obliged to the performance thereof, ſo that 
the Gods might challenge the thing vowed as due debt, 
if they granted his requeſt; yea, after that the thing 
craved had been obtained, then was he ſaid, Damnatus vots, 
vel voro, (i.e.) ſimply bound to the performance of the 
yow ; ſo that by conſequence, Damnars vors, vel veto, is to 
have ones deſire accompliſhed. Thus have we gone over 
the chief and principal Games which were meerly ſacri 
t- 4ing to Religion the ſecond ſort were Lyds honararii, 
0: which in the next Chapter. 
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CAL 


Me Gladiatura, 


uch Sports.and Plays which were performed by pri- 
g vate Men upon their own purſe and charges, they 
ſceking thereby to wind themſelves into the affections 
of the common p-ople, aad to make way for their own 


preferment and honour, were termed, * Luds bonorerit ; *IſaacCaſan. 
and howſoever, any game or ſhew might be tendred un- bon. in Sauer. 


to the people in tiiis reſpet, yet thoſe of this nature Aug. 32. 


were for the moſt part, either Fencing or Stage-plays;, fenr 
cing, becauſe the light thereof was {9 often freely beſtow - 
ed uponthe people, is therefore many times denoted by 


the Latin word b Munusz and thoſe that beſtow theſe 5 Lipf Sar; 


ſights, are for the ſame reaſon termed AMuneraris. The firlk l. 1. C7. 


original of this Fencing and Sword-playing, to the kil- 


ling of one another, hath been derived c from a cuſtoma- c Terrul. Ir, 


ry praRtice among the Heathens, at the burials of their Servius in 


Friends who were perſuaded that the ſhedding of Man's 
Blcod would be propitiatory for the Sout deceaſed ; 
hence would they buy Captives and Slaves, purpoſely to 
be ſacrificed at Burials ; afterwards, that this wicked Spe- 
acle might be the more pleaſant and delightful, they 
changed their Sacrifice into a Fencing with Art, where 
the Combatants did fight for their Lives. This particular 
kind of Fencers were called Bu#uaris, from Buitum, the 
place where dead Mens Bodies were burned ; but ambi- 
tion and cruelty made theſe bloody Spectacles in after- 
2g*s more frequent, inſomuch that prizes at laſt were 
plaid not only at the Tombs; bur in divers other places, 
as the Cirque and Ampbitheatre, &c. yea, they were given 
as Legacies by Will and Teſtament unto the People. Theſe 
Prizes have continued many days together, and the 
number of the Combatants ſometimes exceeded num- 
ber. Ar the firſt none would thus hazard their Lives but 
Captives, and fugitive Servants, which were _ ed 
; a 
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"thereunto, being bought for that purpoſe; afterward 
thoſe that were free-born ſuffered themſelves to be hired, 
for which cauſe they were termed Auforats, hirelings; 

dSen. Ep. 4 yea, Noblemen themſelves ſometimes, by reaſon of their 
ates decayed Eſtates, ſometimes to demerit the Emperour hig 
love, endangzred their lives in this fight. Thoſe that wete 
hired, bouad themſelves by a ſolemn Oath to fight unto 
death, or elſe they would yield their Bodies to be whipt, 
eSerm. 27, .yea, and to be burnt : unto which e Horace alludeth : 
Quid refert ; uri virgis, ferroque necari ? 
Auttoratus eas, an turpi clauſus in arca. 

The manner of this bloody SpeCttacle was thus: The Mz- 
ſter, or exhibiter thereof, did by a publick Bill give nc- 
tice unto the people, what day the Prize ſhould be pers 
formed, how many couples were to combate, what their 
names, &c. thereby £o procure the greater expectation, 

F Sueton. in and concourſe of people ; of this ſpeaketh f Sueron. Mu 
5 nus populo pronunciavit in filie memoriam. g Ycazthey did 
8 *re 357* in tables hanged in publick view, paint and repreſent, 
not only the deſcription of the place, but alſo the very 
form and geſture of the Fencers : 
momunmon_es_ VEL Ht ſe 
Revera pugnent, feriant, vitentque moventes 
Arma wirt. Horart. lib. 2, Sat. 7. 
Upon the day appointed, when all met, then were the 
Weapons brought forth, and thoſe. were of two ſorts; 
Luſeria, or Exercitoria tela, ſuch as were the Spear and 

Wands,or Cudgels ; that they might toſs the one,and fence 
with the other, and ſhew their feats of aftivity ; all being 
bur preparations to that more ſolemn and dangerous 
hght enſuing. The Greeks calld them #9parouls dro; 
becauſe of the little Balls tied at the ſharp end of the 

b Lipf. Sat. Weapons to prevent dangers, Others were h Decretoris 
1. 2.C. I9, tela, ſocalled, Quia hec velut decreto Pretoris, ſive Edito* 
ris dabantur, Theſe were thoſe, with which they really 
enco'intred each other for life or death; and therefore 
iSen, Ep, ſometimes they are caited Pugnatoria. 5 Seneca your 
II7, el 
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eth of both, Remove iſta luſoria arma, decretoriis opts eff, 
And that che Apoſtle doth not allude to both, I dare not 
gainſay, 1 Cor. 9. 26, 27. where he ſaith, #7» Tvz7Tw# d; 5x 
digg Jipor, 432 Vaond{e vis 7 mue. He did not beat 
the Air, and flouriſh with thoſe luſorious and preparatory 
Weapons, but he did truly fight againſt his natural corrup- 
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tion, to the wounding and ſubduing of it, for fo k, van & Suid. invo. 


ſignifieth putrified Wounds. That 


phraſe of | Seneca's al- © v=wnz. 


Iuding to the fore-flouriſhing, is not much unlike, 4-2" + 3+ 


lind eſt ventilare, alind pugnare. This fore-skirmiſh with © 


cudgels was properly termed preludium. Megara ſpeak- 
ing of Hercules his Conqueſt over the two Serpents, 


aſſaulting him being as yet an Infant, ſaith, zz Preluſit ,,Sen. Here, 
Hyare, 1. &. that Combat was but the Prologue,Preface,or fur.verſ.z2.1. 


Introduction to that greater which ſhould enſue between 


him and the Hydra. Afterwards when they betook them- 
ſelves to naked Weapons, and to a real fight, then were 
they ſaid, Dimicare ad certum, and Verſis armis pugnare, 


This word » Yerſss being put for Tranſmutatis. In the at » Lipf. Sat. 
of fighting, they did frame and compoſe their Body ac- |. 2.cap. 19. 


cording to the Rules of their Art, for the better warding 
ofthemſelves, and the readier wounding of their Adyer- 
fary. This fame and poſture of the Body,was by a peculiar 
name called Status, or Gradus, whence aroſe thoſe elegant 
Metaphors, Cedere de gradu, demigrare de gradu, to change 
ones purpoſe, and as it were to draw back from what he 


formerly intended. In like manner we ſay,De mentss ſtats. 


dejicitur, or deturbatur : he is driven to change his mind ; 
or ingeneral, he is amazed, Inthe Conflict, oftentimes 
the Sword-players after they had received any dange- 
tus Wounds, laid down the Weapons; which though in 
extremity wasa token of cowardize, neither were they 
thereupon acquitted or diſcharged ; but this depended 
wm conſent either of the Emperor, or the People, 
or the Maſter of the Shew. This diſcharge was properly 
called Miſio. : Such wasthe cruelty of thoſe times, that 
many prizes were Ptoclaimed; wherein they I 
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ed, that ſuch diſcharges ſhould neither be craved, nor 
granted : whereupon o Auguſtus Ceſar made a Decree, 
wherein Gladiatores ſine miſſione edi prohibuit. Thoſe 
Combatants that overcame, received by way of reward, 
ſometimes Money, ſometimes a Garland, or Coronet of 
Palm-tree, wound about with certain woolen Ribands, 
called Lemmiſci, the Coronet it ſelf was therefore called 
p Palma lemniſcata,and hence figuratively hath Palma been 
tranſlated to ſignifie the Victory it ſelf; and ſuch a Man 
as hath often got the prize, we ſay proverbially, that he js 
Plurimarum palmarum homo, The reaſon why the Palm. 
tree, rather than any other Tree, ſhould be given in to- 
ken of Victory, is rendred by q divers approved Authors 
to be this : becauſe the Palm-tree, though you put never 
ſo ponderous and heavy weight upon 1t, yet it will not 
yield, but rather endeavour the more upward. Sometimes 
the reward given by the people was one of thoſe Wand 
or Cudgels uſed in the fore-skirmiſhes. That Wand way 
properly called Rudis, and it was given in token of li- 
berty, ſignifying thereby, that he ſhould thenceforward 
lead his life free from ſhedding of Blood : alluding to 
whick cuſtom, this word r Rud:#s hath been uſed to ſig- 
nitie any other kind of freedom or diſcharge : Where. 
upon Horace ſaid of himſelf, that he was Rude donatw, 
4.e, diſcharged from his pains in Poetry. Laſtly, ſomes. 
times he that conquered received Pz:leum, a Cap. And 
here it will not be amiſs, tonote the difference between 
Palma, Miſſio, Rudis, and Pileww, Palma was only a token 
of victory, not of liberty or diſcharge. ſio was not a 
full diſcharge, but a kind of vacation, or reſpite granted 
upon requeſt, until the morrow, or ſome other 'time; 
again, it was granted to thoſe that were conquered, not 
to the Conquerors. Rudis was a token of a full diſcharge 
from bloody'Combats, whereby a Mans life might be en- 
dangered ; but yet with this diſtintion, that if ic were 
betrowed upon free Citizens; hired to be Actors in theſe 
Maſteries, 'then were they thereby reſtored to their _ 
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dom alſo, which formerly they forfeired by undertaking 
ſuch baſe conditions ; to others which were formerly ſer- 
vants, Or captives, it was only a token of liberty and 
diſcharge. Notwithſtanding,ſometimes upon favour, ſuch 
Servants or Cap'ives obtained together with their diCſ- 
charge from ſuch fights, a priviledge alſo of enfranchiſc- 
ment, whereby they were thenceforward inc2: porated 
among free Citiz2ns; the token thereof yas Pileum, for 
then they received a Cap; which jatter Obſeryatioo 
hclpeth for the underſtanding of Teriullian, whore he 


yy 


ſaith, 5 Qui inſigniori cutq, bomicide leon:m poſcit, idem [Terrul. de 
ladiatori atroci purat rudem, & pritum premium conferat, ſpect, c, 21. 


Ia which Speech che unjuſt and unreaſonable prattice of 
thoſe Hearhens is diſpizyed, whilſt they judge a Man- 
flayer to be e:poicd to Lions and wild Beaſts, and yet 
notwithſtanding will reward the bloudineſs of Sword- 
players. Theſe Fencers fought with divers manner of 
Weapons, and accordingly had ſeveral Names, the chief 
of which we read are theſe; 1. Retiaris, ſo called from 
retejaculum, ſignifying a float-net uſed in fiſhing, becauſe 
this ſort of Fencers did fight witha caſt-net in one hand, 
to catch and claſp about their Adverſaries head; and a 
three-forked Engine in the other, which they uſed inſtead 
ofa Sword ; of this Juvenal ſpeaketh, Sar. 8, 
m4 Movyet ecce tridentem, 

They did always fight in their Coats ; whence the Epi- 
theton floweth, retiaris tunicati, The reafon why they 
bore up and down Spunges, which Tertullian calleth 
Spongia retiariorumy may be for the drying up cf the 
Blood,and wiping or ſtopping of the Wounds ; Which uſe 


of Sponges, * Pliny noteth. Now becauſe theſe Reriaris , Plin.3.c.21; 


were ſo lightly armed, they were' compelled every 
time they ſtrook with their Net, to retire back until 


they recovered their Net again; and hence the ſecond 
fort of Fencers which fought with them, were termed 
u Secutores, .ab —_— from following and purſning » Lip. ſat. 
theſe Retiaris, h 


fores 


e Weapons wherewgh theſe Secy- 1.2. C. 7., 
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C. 10. 
xSscr.in Do- 
mir. C. 16. 
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crores did fight, were a Target to keep off the Net of the 
Adverſary ; a Sword and a Helmet. 3. Thraees, ſo called 
from the Thraciav Weapons which they uſed ; their Tar- 
et was round and little, called Parma : it was at fiſt 
in nſe among the « Tbracians, and afcerwards ſo proper 
to this ſort of Sword-players, that x Parmularius ſigniti- 
eth ſuch a one as favoured this Company er Faction of Þ * 
Fencers. Their Sword was a crooked Falcion, termed Þ tl 
by inem Sica. y The Roman Souldiers did uſe to wear two Þ P' 
of theſe, a jvag one on the left ſide, and a ſhorter on the Þ H 
Tight ſide, anſwerabic to our Swors and Dagger , but the I # 
form of the S:ca was always crooked, according to that, ÞÞ T1 
Sica Ypdauror SigOr 6iinguries, Privy Murtherers prafti- Þ W 
ſing the killing of Men, may ſeem to have uſed the leſſer, Þ Ori 
asa pocket Dagger ; ſuch are thoſe Sicarii, of which there I he 
is ſuch often mention in Tully. 4. Myrmillenes ; they are Þ P* 
ſometimes called Gali, becauſe they were appointed af- © i 
ter the manner of the Gauls. Their Weapons were a | ©! 
Sword, a Target, an Helmet with a creſt in form of a Fiſh. Þ 0 
5. Hoplomachi, the name imports them to be armed in I 4c 
their hght; it is derived from the Greek 572v, vel 37aa, W108 
arma, and uazapea Until Augufizs his fime they were na- 
med Samnites; their Armour was an Helmet with a tuft 
on the creſt,a Sword, aShield, and a Boot on the left leg, Mo 
6. Provocatores, ſometimes called Probatores ; theſe uſual- 
Iy fought with the Hoplomachi; their Armour was a Si 
Sword, a Target, an Helmet, and Boots on both legs. For 2nd 
as the Footmen among the Souldiers, ſo likewiſe ſome of {0m 
the Sword-players uſed Boots for the ſafeguard of their 
legs: theſe Boots were made of zIron ; and fo common 
amongſt the Grecians in War, that Boots alone are of- 
tentimes put to expreſs the Grecians whole armature, as 
appeareth by that uſeful Epitheton 10 Homer, evnviguls 
= i. &. Bene ocreati Graci: theſe Boots they wore 
ſometimes on both legs, ſometimes on one, according as 
the*nanner of the fight —_ 7.Eſfedarii,ſuch as fought 
one againſt another out of Waggons ; fo called from 5A 
dum, 


bats, they ſignified their 
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dum, a Waggon or Chariot. 8. Andabati, quaſi &raBatel 
aſcenſores, becauſe they did fight on Horſe-back, or out of 
Chariots. This ſort of Fencers did fight winkiog; whence 
ariſeth that adage, Andabatarum more puznare: the phraſe 
is ficly uſed, when two ignorant Perſons are hot in con- 
tention about that which neither underſtandeth. 9g. Ds- 
macharit, called alſo Orbela ; they fought each againſt 
the other with two Swords apiece, as the firſt name im- 
porteth. 10, Zaquearis, ſuch as fought with Swords and 
Halters; toe uſe of the Halters was the ſame as the Re- 
tiaris made of their Nets, to caſt about their Adverſa- 
ries neck or arm, that they might the eaſier wound them 


with their Sword. Of all theſe forts of Fencers { Lipſues } Lip. Sar.z. 


treateth largely, to whom I rcfer the Reader. Only 
hece let me take notice, that it was in the power of che 
peop'e, to diſcharge any of theſe Combatants in time of 
the fight ; which diſcharge they ſignified premendo polli- 
cem;by holding dowa their thumb : or elſe to adjudge him 
to continue the fight, though in never ſo great danger ; 
and this latter they fignified converrendo pollicem, by turn-' 
iog up the thumb ; 

Et verſo _ vulgs 

Quemlibet occidunt popularuter. — Juven. Sat. $. 
Moreover,that there might be always in a readineſs a ſuf- 
ficient number of Sword-players; Hence were there 
Schools ereCted, into which Captives, Fugitive-ſervants 
and notorious Offenders, were ſometimes condemned, 
ſometimes ſold. The Maſters of theſe Schools were called 
Laniſte; the Scholars are under-fencers, trained up 
there for more publick and dangerous fights, were called 
Familie. The word Familiais often taken in this ſenee to 
ſpnifie the whole Company of under-fencers belogging 


to one School; and the Maſter of defence is for this rea- 
ſon more than once by #» Sueton, called Pater familias. mSuer.Calig. 
Moreover, when one challenged another to theſe Com- 25-It-in Do- 
Challenge by beckning th-ic + 


ittle finger. Horace alludeth unto this ; 


Or Criſpt- 


Lib. 2. Sett, 3. 


Criſpinus minimome provocat, accipe ſi vi, 
Accipe jam tabulas, Lib. 1. Serm. 4. 
This muſt be underſtood of a Beckning, and that with 
the little finger, for otherwiſe in time of the fight, if 
« Alex. ab <either of the Combatants did hold up his finger, » he 
Alex. 1. 4+ ſignified thereby, that he did yield, and give place unto 
cap. 26 his Adverſary : ſome think, that Perfs had reſpect un:o 
this cuſtom, in that phraſe, | 
Digitumexere peccas. Sak. 5. 


Ci 3% 


De Ludis Scenics. 


HE ſecond ſort of Plays beſtowed on the People for 
their Favour, were Ludi Scenici,Stage-plays. The 
oLazivs de reaſon of this name Scena may be ſeen before. o The firſt 
Repub Rom. jnſtitution of them was occaſioned by reaſon of a great 
1. 10.C. 1 fjckneſs, which by no medicinary help could be removed, 
The Romans ſuperſtitiouſly conceiting, that ſome new 
Games of Sports being found out, the wrath of the Gods 
p Alex.Gen. would thereby be unarmed. p Whereupon, about the 
dier.1.6.C.39- four hundredth year after the building of Rome, they 
ſent for certain Stage-players out of Herruria, which they 
called H:ftriones, from the Herruriap word Hiſter, which 
ſignifyeth ſuch a Player. Quia ens T huſco verbo ludw 
appellatur, id nomen Hiſtrionibus eſt additum, Polydor. d: 
invent.l.3.c.13. Concerning the divers kinds of Stage-plays 
I readof four, called by the Grecians, Mimice, Satyre, 
Tragedie, Cemuaie : by the Romans, Planipedes, Attel- 
lane, Pretextate, Tabernaria, in Engliſh, Afsmic 
Satyrical, Tragical, Comical. Theſe Mimical Players di 
much reſemble the Clown in many of our Engliſh Stage- 
plays, who ſometimes would go a tip-toe, in deriſion of 
the mincing Dames ; ſometimes would ſpeak full mouth- 
ed to mock the Country-clowns ; ſometimes upon the tip 
of tieir Tongue, to ſcoff the Citizen. And thus, by the 
Imitation of all ridiculous Geſtures or Speeches, wy 
| kin 
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kinds of vocations, they provoked Yaughterz whence 

both the Plays and Players were numed Mimi, from wut 

20 imicator, or one that doth ape-like conntexfeir oc hers ; 

25 likewiſe they were called Panipedes, becanſe the Attors 

did enter upon the Stage Plans peaibus, id eſt, x excal- x ates, ibid. 

ceati, bare-footed. The ſecond fort of Plays were called 

Satyre, a from the laſcivious and wanton Country Gods, « Anzefi>n.in 

called Satyri, becauſe the Actors in the no—_ Plays {15 obfer.de 

did uſe many obſcene Poems, and unchaſte Geſtures, to 3<57'5 <2 

delight their Sp:itators. Afterward theſe kind of Actors denials - 

25we may conjefure, did afume ſuch liberty unto them- 

ſelves, that they did freely, and without con:ronl- 

ment, ſharply tax and cenſure the vices even of Kings as 

well as of the Commons; inſomuch that now we call every 

witty Poem, wherein the wit and manners of Men are 

ſharply taxed, A Satyre, or Satyrical Poem, b Satyra þ Vid. E-af. 

mordax fit & ſalſum genus carminis, Theſe Plays were adag. 

alſo called A:tcllane, from the City Atrella in Campania, #4; 

where they were often atted. The third ſorc of ſtage- *7%<%* 

plays were called Trazeaza, from nwy@ , a Goat, and «3, 

an Ode or Song, becauſe the Actors thereof had a Goar 

given them as a reward. And likewiſe they were called 

Pretextate, from pretexta, a certain Roman Robe, which 

theſe Ators did uſe to wear in their Plays. The fourth 

ſort were Comedie, from R#ua, which ſignified Villages, 

and 6/3, becauſe thoſe kind of ACtors did go up and 

down the Countrey, aCting thoſe Comedies in the villages 

2s they paſſed along. They were likewiſe called Ta- 

bernarie, 4tabuls, i. e. from the boards or pentices where- 

with they were ſheltered from the weather whilſt they 

were ating. Theſe two laſt ſorts of Plays, namely, 

Tragedies and Comedies, being ſtill in uſe among us, it 

will be worth our labour to conſider the communities, 

wherein they agreez otherwiſe the properties or notes 

of diſtintion, by which they differ. I find three ſorts of 

parts, wherein they agree ; namely, partes primarie, adceſ= 

ſorie, circumſtantes ; parts principal, acceſlary, and cir- 
| | cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, which were not ſo truly parts, as accidents 
Ornaments added to beautifie the Plays. The principal; 
parts are four, in reſpect of the matters treated of: for, 
as far the Declaration or Expoſition of the matter jn 
hand reacheth, without intimation of the Event to en. 
ſue, ſo far rcacheth the firſt part called Tens, whict 
word ſignifieth no more than a Propoſition or Declara. 
tion: But when the Play inclineth to its heat and troy- 
ble, then enſueth the ſecand part, called #rmas, which 
ſignifieth the intention or exaggeration of the matter. The 
third part is called »a75a95%, 1.e. the ſtate and full vi 
gour of the Play, The laſt part, which is an unexpeQted 
change into a ſudden tranquillity and quietneſs, 1s called 
xgrare9), which by a Afetaphor hath been tranſlate 
to ſigniftie the end or period of any other thing ; or r: 
ther the inclination unto the end, as vite humane cata: 
ropes the end of a Man's life. In reſpect of the Players 
forlaking the Stage, the parts were five, namely, the hve 
AQs. Forthe Actors did five times in every Comedy and 
Tragedy forſake the Stage, and make as it were ſo many 
interruptions. The occaſion whereof is ſuppoſed to haye 
been this, that the SpeCtators might not be wearied out 
with a continued Diſcourſe or Action, but that they 
might ſometimes be delighted with variety intermixed, 
For thoſe Breaches and Chaſms between each ACt, were 
made up and ſupplied, either by the Chorus, or Muſick, 
Where we muſt note, that every Tragedy and Comedy 
mult have five A&#s and no more, according to that of 
Horace : 
Neve minor quinto, neu fit produttior abtu 
Fabula, 

Again, we muſt remember, that it is not neceſſary that 
the @p>mos, ſhould always be contained in the firſt AR, 
'though many times it happeneth ſo; for in Plautus his 
Bragging Souldier, the Protaſis is found in the ſecondþ, 
AQ;; and fo likewiſe are the other three parts, s. e. Epits 
fir, Catsſtaſis and -Cataſtrophe, their bounds — 

T 
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Theſe Adts are divided into ſeveral Scenes, which ſome- 


VSimes fall out more, ſometimes fewer in every At. The 


jefinition of a Scene being c Mutatio perſonarum : whence © Vid. Eral. 
e call a ſubtile Gnatho, which can humour himſelf to 3428- 
"1-B1l perſons and times, Omnium ſcenarum homo, a Man fit 
"Wor all parts. Now amongſt the Romans it was thought 
afir, that above three perſons ſhould come on the ſtage 
"Ho one Scene. | 
—— Nee quarta loqui perſona laborat. Hor. 
"| The partes accefſorie in aComeay are four : Argumentum, 
Prolog, Chorus, and Mims, The firſt is the matter or 
;bject of the Comedy. The ſecond js the Prologue, 
hich is either v2093m%%, ſuch as doth open the ſtate of 
e Fable, at which time there needeth no Argument ; 
elſe ov anx4s, ſuch as commendeth the Fable, or the 
vet unto the Peoplez or laſtly, erzgceu.s, ſuch as ſhall 
fute the ObjeAions and Cavils .of Adverſarics, The 
ird is Chorus, which ſpeaketh between each At; and 
is Chorus may conſiſt either of one, or many Speakers, 
id that either Male or Female; 4 but with this caution, 4Stet, Avg; 
hat if a Male be to be commended, then muſt the Cho-. c: 4%. 
conſift of Males : if a Female be to be commended, 
hen muſt it conſiſt of Females. And always, whatſocycr 
e Chorus ſpeaketh, it muſt be pertinent to the Att paſt, 
r covertly iatimating ſomewhat enſuing, 
—— Non quid medios intercinat alFas. 
Quid non propoſito conducat & hereat apte. Hor. 
may ſeem ſometimes that in the midſt of the Play, 
me other Sport was interpoſed, as Hunting, or Fencing, 
ſuch-like, to delight the Spectators with the greater 
priety : Whence Hor. 
Si diſcoraet eques, media inter Ccarmins poſcunt 
Aut urſum, aut pugiles, ——— | 
eſe interpoſed varieties were noted by the name of 
Miadia ; Diſplicet iſte locus,clamo, & Diludia poſco. Hor. 
e fourth and laſt acceſſory part was Mimw, the Clown 


Fool of the Play. Ofall theſe parts, a Tragedy hath 
only. 
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only a Chorus, The partes Circumſtantes, or acciden 
Ornaments were four, common to both, 7T:rulas, Camu 
Saltatio, Apparatus, id eſt, the Title of the Play, Mn 
Dancing, and the beautifying of the Scene. * By the Scent 
in this place, I underſtand the Partition between ti, 
Players veſtry,and the Scage or Scaffold. This parcitionx 
the ating of a Tragedy was under-propped wich ſtat 
ly Columns and Pillars, and beautified wich Pain. ing 
reſembling Princcly Buildings, and the Images as well c 
Gods as Kings. At the acting of a Comedy, Coanir 
Cottazes and private Buildings were painted in the ou 
face of the partition. In the Satyrecal Plays, the paintin 
was Over-run with ſhadows of Mountains and Wood, 
e Alex.Gen, Thee firſt of theſe Partitions they called Scenam Trayi 
dier.].5.c.16. cam, the ſecond Comicam, the third Saryricam. The d: 
ferences between a Tragedy and a Comedy, which may | 
7 Anrefig. in colleCted out of f Anteſignanus, are theſe : firſt, in reſpeiW 
Os. of the matter, becauſe a Tragedy treateth of ExilementyW 
micis Te. Mutthers, matters of Grief, &c, a Comedy of Love-toy: 
rent.prefixis Merry Fictions, and pretty Matters; the one being 
#7», the other 0vx"s we2%n. Ina Tragedy, the great 
eſt part of the Actors are Kings and Noble Perſons, in 
Comedy, private Perſons of meaner ſtate and conditiq 
The ſubject of a Comedy is often feigned, but of a Tr 
gedy it is commonly true, and once really performe 
The beginning of a Tragedy is calm and quier, the ent 
fearful and turbulent; but in a Comedy commonly the 
bzginning is turbulent, and the end calm. Another di 
ference which Anteſignanus hath omitted, is behoveful fi 
us to know, namely,- that the Tragedians did wear upc 
the ſtage a certain Shooe, coming half way up the leg i 
Nigris medi- manner of Buskins, which kind of Shooe was called þ 
um __—_— them Cothurnus; and from that cuſtom it hath hee! 
nd} reg occaſioned, that Cothurnus is tranſlated, to ſignifie a Tr 
L. 1, Sat. 6, £#cal and lofty ſtyle, as Sophocleo digna Cothurno, matte 
beſceming Sophoecles his Style, and ſometimes a Traged 
it ſelf. The Comedies did uſe ag high Shooe coming u 
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aboye the ankle, much like a kind of ſhooes wlrich plow- 

men yſe to wear, to keep themſelves out of the dirt. This 

kind of ſhooe is called Soccus; by which word ſometime 

alſo is ignited a Comedy : as, 

Hupc Socci cepere pedem grandeſq, Cotburni. Hor, 

r All theſe forts of Stage-plays, both Mimical, Saryrical, , artegs is. 

Trazical and Comical, it they were aCted aceording to the oh 
WGrecian cite and cuſtom, then were they called Palate, 

from Palium, a certain mantle which the Grecians did 

uſeto wear ; if according to the Roman manner, then, 

vere they called from the Roman gown Togara. 


; CAP. 12. 
De Trojano ludo, ſive Troja. 


TT was a cuſtom among the Romans, ſometimes in the 
L year, to have a general muſter of the younger ſort, 
ho meeting in the Cirque, exerciſed their Running, 
Ricihg, riding at Tilt, and other ſuchlike Feats of ACti- 


-Wity, nag Treats might be trained up for their better 


ervicein the War. They choſe a Captain, one or other 
f noble Birth ; he was called * Princeps Juventutis. They * Hoſp. de 
ivided themſelves into diſtint Gompanies, ſometirhes orig. teſt. 
arching forward one againſt another, ſometimes retiring 
xckward ; ſometimes Skirmiſhing, ſometimes imbattel- 
ng themſelves in one form, ſometimes in another, as if 
were a true Field pitch. A large and full deſcription 
-Wcrcof we have in YVirg. en. 5, This Game was called 
rojanus ludus, or ſimply, b Troja, without the addition 6 Suer.in]ul. 
Wany other word, becauſe Aſcanius, e/Eneas his Son, firſt - 39. 
ought it out of Troy ; according to that of Yirgil in the 
re-quoted place, 
Hunc morem, Curſus, atq; hec certamina primus 
Aſcanius, longam muris cum cingeret Albam, | 
Rettulit, & priſcos docuit celebrare Latinos, 
Among other Sports uſed at this time, c there was a. > c Alex. ab 


kind of Morisk-dance, _— the younger Men _ Alex.l.6.c.19 
| ce 
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ced in Harnefs, after a Warlike manner, being theret 
trained to exerciſe all parts of their Body, by ſundry Ge 
ſtures, as well to avoid Avenues and defend themſelvey 
as to annoy and offend the Enemy. This kind of Dane 
; is generally called Pyrrhica ſaltatio, becauſe it was iover 
FPlin. I. 7. ted by f Pyrrbus. Yea, g ſome ſay, that Suetonivs taket 
_— ;al.s Trojanus Indus, and this Pyrrhica ſaltatio,from one andth 
#2 In.Ales. ſame thing. Nay, Alexander confoundeth both theſ 
ab Alex.loco with thoſe other Games termed Fuveniles ludi. But doultYy, 
ſupra citatO. Jeſs herein he was miſtaken ; for thoſe Juvenilia were ir} 
h Sqeton. in ſtituted by h Nero 5 at the ſhaving of his Beard, and þ 
roy *3" not their name, becauſe young Men were the chief aQtc 
I. 19. c. 22.: DV becauſe old Men would now by the praCtice of youtih, 
kRofinRom. ful Sports, turn young again. k The aCtions at this tin 
ant.l,s.c.22. were ſo far from favouring of Military Diſcipline, 
on the contrary, they were for the moſt part effemin: 
8 and wanton. 


CAP. 193. 


De teſſeris, tals, & latrunculis, 


BE we treat of the Game called Ludus tefſerari 

ir will not be amiſs, 1. to clear the word reſſera fre 
all Ambiguity. The word hath four remarkable ſignifi 
tions, all alluding to matters of Antiquity. Firſt, it f 
nified a Watch-word among the Souldiers in the Car 
whereby they diſcerned their Enemies, or Spies, 

s Alex, ab their own fellows. o Alex. ab Alexandro giveth manye 

Alex.1.4. c.2- amples hereof : Auguſtus Ceſar in his Camp gave for i 
Watch-word, Venus genetrix : Pompeius magnus gave ili 
his, Hercules inviftws, &c. and this was called Teſ 
militaris., Secondly, there was Tefſera frumentaria, 
certain ticket or token given by the Magiſtrate un 

9 $1er. Aug, the Poor, at the tendring whereof, p at the beginning 

Cape 40. of every Month, certain doles and meaſures of Conſh 
w-egiven: it is evident, that at firſt there were ſuc 
monthly diltcibutions of Corn, even by that endeavour 
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Auguſtus, who for the avoiding of trouble, would have 
W reduced all to three ſer diſtributions in the: Year, but 
prevailed not. Some.imes inſtead of Corn, or haply 
over and above the Corn, there were at certain times 
Wdoles of Money given to the poor ; which dole whoſo- 
Wever received, tendred his Token or Bill of Exchange, ter= 
med Teſſara nummaria; Theſe two laſt Acceptions , 
hough they may be diſtinguiſhed, yer becauſe they both 
ended to the relief of the Poor, 1 have joined them to- 
vether. 3. There was Teſſera hoſpitalis, a certain token of 
wood or ſuch-like matter, which uſually was cut in two 
by thoſe who had engaged themſelves mutually to en- 
Sertain each other, whenſoever Entertainment ſhould 
"We craved; yea, this wooden ticket or tally being mutu- 
ly accepted, ir was lawful for their Poſterity, bringiag 
his coken, to challenge hoſpitalicy. Thus he in Plautus 
having formerly uſed Antidowmws as his Hoſt, after Anti- 
bmw his death, he cometh unto Artidomxs his adopted 
5on, not doubting of Entertainment ; for, ſaith he, Dear 
boſpitalem, ac teſſeram mecum fero. Hence from this cu- 
om, or tendring a token when Hoſpitalicy ſhould be 
raved, that Adage hath been derived, Tefſeram hoſpi- 
it confregit, i.e. he hath broken the League of Hoſpitality. 
ow aſtly, 7ſera ſignifieth a Dye z where we muſt note, tha 

Mhe word Aea, which commonly is tranſlated a Dye, is 
W general Word, _= equally both to the Teſſere and 

ie Tals, to denote the uncertainty of both Games. Tef- 
W4 properly ſignifieth a Dye; Talzs, an huckle- bone, 
Sch wherewith Children play at Cocke. In determining 
We ſeveral Chances in theſe Plays, Authors are not only 

Wiverſe, but in many things contrary each to other ; nei- 
/"Wher can any certainty be gathered from their Writings z 
hether my conje&ures, drawn from comparing their 
feral and contrary Writings, may give light for the 
ght underſtanding of decayed knowledge herein, I 
Wall willingly ſubmit my ſelf to the cenſure of che judi- 
Wous, The ſeveral —_ which I read of, are _ 


YIO 


q Suid.in vo- as Senio, Momus, More uſually among the Greclans,q theſe 


Ce x@ Gr. 


— 


+ Turn. adv, 
Il, 5.C. 6. 


b Turn. adv, 
J, 6. C. 10, 


£ Cal.Khod, 
I, 20, C, IZ, 


dCco&l.Rhod. 
I. 6. C. I, 
e'Turn g, 
.5. C. 
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ſome ariſing from the number of the points in the Dye 


two” were termed x@&, and 4, 6 wy jag v2 idvienVſcre 
*r,6 5 KoG #, i.e. Chius, anſwered our Ace ; Conus, our be t 
Sice. And this is confirmed by a Proverb in uſe amongſt Þbly> 
the Grecians, K9& mezs y'v, which the Learned inter. The 
pret to be a compariſon of unequals, a Pigmy with a Gi- led | 
ant ; others named from the number, I read not of. Per- {chan 
haps they plaid not with a ſingle Dye, but with three, a {for | 
we uſe in Paſſage; whence their chances might have their {/707- 
name, not from the number of Points in each ſeveral cult 
Dye, but from them all being caſt. But that the Teſſere Wor t 
had points in them, appeareth by the Teſtimony of * /ur- {whic 
nebus : And hence Numer: is ſometimes uſed for Tefere : {Con 


Seu ludet numeroſq, manu jattabit eburnos. 
Ovid. 2. de Art. Amand. : 
That they uſed more Tali in their Plays, than they did [air 
Tefſere, b Turnebus obſerveth from that Verſe ; ri 
Non ſum talorum numero par teſſere. Mart.14. Epig.15. d , 
e Celius Rhodiginus ſpeaketh moreYiſtinCtly, ſaying, That wi 
in their Play they uſed three Teſſere, but four Tali, Theſe I"* 
Tali were ſometimes called Yulturis, as appeareth by the {Þ"* 
ſame d Rhodiginns, and likewiſe Regulis, The reaſon of tne 
both is rendred by e Turnebs; he being of opinion, that 
theſe Tali had not points in them as the Teſſere, faith, 
Pro numeris effigies animalium babebant, ut vulturum, aut 
regulorum, That they were termed Yultariz, is probable 
by that of Plantus : 
Tace parumper, jacit Vulturios quatuor. 
Plant.-curcul, Att. 2, Sce. 3. 


But that the Cock-all bones ſhould be called Regul, I 
ſomewhat doubt ; for no queſtion but Regulus and Baſe 
licus inthis place ſignified one and the ſame thing, the 
one being the Latine, the other the Greek Word ; now 
Ba/i!zcus, as ſhall preſently appear, ſignified the whole 
chance. So confuſed are the opinions of Authors here- 
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jo, that to afſigſhe reaſon for every Chances name, or 
to reduce every chance determinately, either to the Teſ- 
12a ſere or the Tali, 1 chink it impoſſible, Only ſome may 
our @ be thus reduced, and in general we may conceive proba- 
gf Wbly, which Chances were fortunate, which unfortunate, 
er. The unfortunate chance 1n the 7ali, was commonly cal- 
led Canzs, or Canicula, or Chizz; the molt fortunate 


Horace and Plautus;, both of them treating of that old 


eir 
ral Mcuſtom of throwing theſe Cock-all bones at their Feaſts, 
ere for the choice of their Modiperator, or Maſter of the Feaſt, 


hich ſhould preſcribe Laws for drinking to the whole 
ompany. 

Venus arbitrinm ——— 

Dicet \bibendi, ſaith Horace. 

Tatto Baſilicum, propino magnum poculum, 

Saith Plaut, curcul. And why may not this calt be juſtly 
xrmed Baſilicus, ſeeing the Modiperator hereby delign- 
d, was by the Grectans not only called 9vwmazpr&, 
bot alſo 8:1 9s, King, Prince, or chief Commander ar 
ie Table? This caſt was then thought to be thrown, 


he When all four Cock-all bones appeared not one like the 
of ther, but all with different faces. g Venus conſurgebat ex y Col.Rhod, 
at {bs quatuer jaltatis, u44 diverſam omnes oſtendiſſent faci- |. 20. c. 27, 


m: , With whom accordeth b Turnebus : Venus eraty cum þ Turn. ad, 
allus eodem vultu ſtabat talus. Hercules was alſo a lucky 1. 5. c. 6, 
hrow z but whether the ſame as Yenus, I have not yet 
earned. 

The Games with the Teſere I make no queſtion were 
livers 3 the ignorance of which, they being long ſince 
ut of uſe, hath cauſed much obſcuricy in this matter: - 
ne Game there may Teem to have been in uſe, where 
he juſt number of eight ſeemeth to have been the chief 

alt ; it was called z Steſichorins jaftus, or Steſichorins iCcel. Rhod. 
mers, The reaſon is readred by Rhodiginxs, becauic l. 20.c. 27. 
refichorius his Tomb, erefted at great charges for gica- 
| cer 


chance, Venus, or Baſilicus. f Lipſius taketh then both {1 ipf antiq, 
for one, and that not without ground, if we compare lect. ;. c. 11. 


Lib. 2. Sed, }. 


ter mogniſicence, Ex oftonrs conſtabat omnibus, i. &. con. 
tiſte.! of many eighis, to wit, ezghe Angles, or Cornet, 
ei/ht Columns ;, eight Steps, or Grieces. In their commor 
Game, the moſt fortuoate throw is thought to have been 
three Sices, we call it in Paſſage, a Royal paſs, whence 
it was commonly called Senzo. 
n—_—_— id dexter ſenio-ferret 
Scire erat in votis, damnoſa canicula quant um 
Roderet, anguſts collo non fallier orce. Perl. Sat. 3. 

Which one place of Perſizs giveth light to this in three 
things. Firſt, That the winning caſt was termed Sei: 
and if you make Baſilicus a term common both to Dice 
and Cock-all bones, as Yenus is, we may fitly render it 
a Royal-paſs, Secondly, The loſing caſt, Canis or Canicula, 
in Engliſh a Dog-chance. Thirdly, The manner of their 
play, both in their Dice and Cock+all bones, was by 
caſting them not immediately out of their hand, but out 
of a diſh or narrow-mouth*d Veſſel, ' that there might be 
fair play, without ſtriking or cogging the Dye ; This 
veſſel Perſius calleth it Orca, and deſcribeth to have 1 
narrow mouth, and a ſtrait neck. Horace applieth it to 
the Tals, Sat. 7. 1.2. 

Mitteret in Pyrgum talos. 


Calling it Pyrg, uſing the Greek Word Tve/&-, a Tower 
'or Steeple, ſo called from 79, fire, becauſe the form there- 
of being acxminata, rcſembleth the riſing of fire: The 
word intimateth Horace his Pyrgws, to have been of the 
like fu:m with Perſiws his Orca, But to return to the 
Games ; the chiefcaſt, as I ſaid, was thoughtto be when 
three S:ces appeared: which opinion is ſtrengthened, 
by that common Proverb : Ant tres ſex, ant tres teſſere, i.e. 
either three Sices, or three Aces. And the firſt of cheſe 
being the beſt, the other the worft chance in the Dice, 
the Proverb implieth thus much, I will put all to the ha- 
zard, I will win or loſe all. This caſt was alſo called 34- 
das : for as Rhodzginus ſpeaketh, In teſſerario ludo Midas 
Jattns 
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ſter, proving it out of Sidas : 

Midzs © &y x foro wErnrimmTO. 

Midas in teſſeris conſultor optin.a, 
This name ſignificth the beſt Chance, yet was not appro- 
priated to the Teſſera, but ſometimes alſo ſignified the 
fortunateſt Chance of the Tab. Likewiſe from that of 


Mart. L. 1 3. I . 
Senio nec noſtrum cum cane quaſſat ebur, 


It is noted by / Eraſmus, that as often as an Ace hapned | Erafm. a- 
to be thrown together with a Sice, ſo that Sexio and Ca- dag. Chiu 
nicula appeared together at onethrow, it was a loſing caſt, ** Coun. 


Smetonius is clear in the proof hereof, if for Aut we 
ſubſtitute Ez; which unleſs we do, it will be a matter 
of great difficulty to make congruity of ſenſe. His Words 
are, Tali emim jattatts, inquiſque Canem aut Senionem mi- 
ſerat in ſingulos talos, ſmgulos denarios in medium confere- 
bat, quos tollebat univerſos qui Veneram jecerat, Turn Aut 
into Er, the ſenſe is obvious. Look who threw an 4c 
and S:ce together, for every Dye he ſtaked and laid to the 
ſtake a Denier z which he took uy and ſmooped all clean, 
whoſe luck it was to throw FVenus. Enripides,as] take it, 
was not a Chance, but a kind of Game, much reſembling 
that which is in uſe with us, called One and thirty : The 
number of that Game was forty, and the Game called Eu. 
ripides, becauſe Enripides was one of the forty chick Go- 
rernours in Athens,when the thirty Tyrants were depoſed. 


The reaſon of my —_ is taken from » Rhodiginus, 1Cort.Rhod, 
e : Euripides numerum Continebat |, 20. &. 17, 


whoſe words are the 
quadragenarium, quoniam videtur unus fuiſſe Euripides pre« 
fettorum quadraginta, poſt trigimta Tyrannos Athenis ex- 
aitos : from all we may note, that the Jaitus promas, or 
Tattus plenus, that is, the lucky caſt, we may Engliſh it, 
Take all, was commonly called Sexo, Venus, Cons ;, the 
Tattus ſupinus, of Jattus inanis, was likewiſe commonly 
known by co other name than Canis, Canicxla, or C 15, 


we may Enx.i.ſh it Blanks a 


jaſtin erat fortunatiſſimus : With whom accordeth k Demp- & Dem;M. 


i114 
e Barrho!, 
Merula in 
Ovid de arr, 
amand, |. 2. 


Lib. 2. Set, }. 


o Some have delivered their mind touching theſe Plays 
thuz; That the Tal: or Cock-all bones had but fous's 
ces or ſides, and therefore yielded four Chances, and n 
more ; the firſt is called Can or Canicala, anſwering tt 
our Ace, and it was the worſt of all; the oppoſice nn 

it, they termed Yeziw, or Comz, and is accounted the beſt: 
Merula againſt ſence underſtandeth the number of | 
ven'by it, it may ſtand for our S/ce. The third bore the 
name of Chius, proportioned to Trey, with us; and th: 
laſt Senzo, which is as much as Quatre. For in theſe Tu 
there is no chance'of Dex or Cinque, This opinion x 
firſt, 1 confeſs, ſeemed plauſible to me ; but how fully i 
diſcovereth the Game, and how agreeabie it is to Anti 
quity, let others judge. The chances of the Dice, 0: 
Cock-all bones, as tlicy were termed TJatus © Miſſu, 
caſts ; ſo alſo were they called p Manus, figuratively,s 


0. every ſtroke in the Fencing School was termed Afan, 
* The firſt acception of anus, is. proved out of q Sur 


7 Quint 1.5, 
Cap. I4, 


ronins, where Auguſtus Ceſar ſpeaketh thus : Si quas me 


'nus remiſs cuique exegiſſem aut retinuiſſem, 40d cuique dw 


navi, viciſſem, &c. IfT had exaCted thoſe Chances which 
I remitted every one, and kept that which I beſtowed, | 
had gotten, &c. The ſecond: acception of Aanus is 
confirmed by r Qaintilian,'who calleth the ſecond, third, 
and fourth ſtrokes in Fencing, ſecundas, tertizs, & quarty 
manus, Our Engliſh phraſe is not much unlike ; He hath 
had a good or bad, lucky or unlucky hand. Another 
Game there was of like nature played: with Table-men: 


the word Latrunculus tranſlated a Table-man, ' did pro- 


perly fignifie an hired Souldier, ſuch an one as ſerved for 
pay: Whence Latro, whoſe diminutive Latrunculw is, 
hath its denomination «me 7s aargwer, a ſerviendo, © ([1 


s Plaur. mil, this ſence the word is uſed s by Plautus, 


lor. Act. 1. 
CEN, I. 


Nam Rex Seleucus me opere oravit maximo, 

Ut fibi latrones cogerem, & conſcriberem, 
Secondly, becauſe Soldiers are ſo prone and apt to com- 
mi. Robberies; hence Latro, and Latrunca!us, hath _ 

uſed 
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aſed alſo, to fignihe a Thief or Robber. And thirdly,in a 
borrowed ſenſe, thele words are applied to figuifie Ta- 
ble-men, or Cheſs-men ; becauſe this Game hath the ex- 
preſs form or repreſentation of a War or Batitel forght 


between two Armies ; imnſomuch that e Pyrrhiy King of £ Donar. in, 
Epire, being $kilful in plotting Stratagems, firſt ravghet Tere". Eun. 


his Soldiers that Art of ProjeCting, by Plays and Repreſen- 
tations thereof in the Table-men. « Some are of oni- 


nion, that ir was ficſt invented in the Siege of Troy, by jam Prrrkus 
Palamedes, who, that he might keep his Soldiers ia better tacticavir. 
Order, allowed thetn.this kind of Recreation, whence * 4 in 
theſe Cheſs-men are ſomerimes called Palamediaci calculi ; Go: 


chey were made ſometimes of Wax, ſometimes of Glaſs, 
{metimes of other matter. The Game ſeemeth to have 
been the very ſame with that which we call Cheſs, Other 
Games there were of leiſer note for Recreation, of which 
ſort were principally theſe that follow, Peraurum, Di/- 
cu, Pila, Trochus, Nuces, Verve, from whence this 
Latin word Pertaurum cometh, ſignifying properly a 
Perch or Pole, on which Poultry rooſt : and hence the 
Rope or Staff on which light perfons were wont to dance, 
and try Maſteries, was termed Peraurum. Ir Kgnified alſo 
2 certain Hoop, or Wheel, through which ative Perſons 
would run ſwiftly, their Body ſo warily carried, that in 
their running, they would not touch the Hoop or W heel ; 


Tothis Purpoſe Alex. Neoph. ſpeaketh, * Fuit quoq; Pe* + alex. ih a. 
taurs ludns admirationis precipue, cum per circulos quiſpiam lem. 3.C - 


velocs curſis tranſyolat, corpore ita librato, ut circulum not 
offendat, Such Tumblers as were practiſed in this kind of 
zRivity,were thence called Petarriſte. Diſcus was a round 
ſtone in manner of a Bowl, ſometimes made of Iron, or 
Braſs, whoſoever could caſt it fartheſt got the victory ; the 
Players thereat were called NoxoSiau from i792 and 
4 to dart,or caſt out any thing. P:la,it ſignifieth a ball, 
nd of it there were divers ſorts. i. Harpaſtum, which we 


27 Englifh a Foot-ball. 6 This Ball being put down 1a the j 4t++.4), A, 
middle, two companies of young Men ſtrove, who ſhould les. ipid. 


drive 


c Ca]. Rhod. 
LL 20, C. 15. 


4 Torneb. 
ady. 1. 7. C4. 
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drive it thorow the other Goal. 2. P:/a, which ſhgni- 
fieth a diſtinCt kind of Ball, ſo called from the Hair with 
which it was ſtuffed, 3. Follzs, a light kind of Ball, 
called, becauſe it was ſtuffed with a Bladder z with this 
old men and young children played. 4. Paganica, this 
had its name a page, from villages and Countrey Towns, 
where it was chiefly in uſe, it was ſtuffed with Feathers; 
of all theſe Afart. 14. 45+ 
Hac que difficilis turget paganica pluma 
Folle minus laxa eſt, & minus artta pila. 

5. Trigonalts, and thisI think both the P:la and the Fol. 
lis were called, in oppoſition to Paganica; the reaſon of 
the name is taken from the form of the Tenis-Courts, 
which becauſe they were three-ſquare, in manner of a tri- 
angle, c hence was the Ball with which they played in 
ſach Courts termed Trigonalis, The Players themſelves 
were termed Faſtores ; thoſe that did caſt the Ball intothe 
Court, were called ſimply Datores3 and d hence datatin 
ludere, is to play at Ball, or elſe we may imagine the 
reaſon of this phraſe to be, becauſe ſuch as in their play 
by negligence, didlet down the Ball, did ſuram dare, hol 
out, their leg to have the Ball flung at it. Trochw, i 
ſignifietha Top : as it was commonly called Trochws from 
7e42@, to run, becauſe of the ſwiftneſs thereof : and like- 
wiſe Turbo in Latin for the ſame reaſon; ſo ſometime 
it was called Bux#m, from the matter. whereof it was 
made, as, 


Buxym torquere-fiagello. Perf. Sat. 3. 
Nuces, with Nuts they had many Plays, ſome of which 
are at this day in uſe. One holding an uncertain number 
of Nuts in his hand, his fellow that plaid with him was t© 
divine whether the number were even or odd, Thit 
Forace calleth, 
Ludere par SMPAY annnn——— 

The Grecians C34 i 4{vjza. Of this Ovid de nuce, 

* Eſt etiam, par ſit numerus qui dicat an impay : 
Ut divinitas auferat auzur opes, 
SO 
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Sometimes they piled their Nuts, three beneath, and one 
on the top, in manner of a Caſtle : of this Ov ſpeaketh 
likewiſe, 

atuor in nucib us non amplius alea tota eſt, 

Cum ſi ſuppoſitis additur una tribus, 
Yea, theſe Nut- Games were ſo many, and ſo peculiar to 
Children, that Striplings growing into man's Eſtate, were 


ſtill reputed children, until they forſook theſe Nut-ſports, 


whence nucibus reliftis ſounds as much as Childiſhneſs 

being paſt: and this is thought to be-the reaſon, why . Rogr, ar. 
the e Bride-man, as ſoon as he was married, uſed to caſt Rom.l.s c.z 
Nuts among the People; 1ntimating thereby a Farewel to 

ſuch childiſh Paſtimes.Many other childiſh Games they had, 

among which one reſembled our Croſs and Pile; -f they fAnton.Con- 
termed it Capita vel navim; becauſe the coin which they ftanr. inOvid, 
flipped or toſſed into the Air, bore ſtamped on the one ***: © 7+ 
ſide Jan his two faces, on the other ſide a ſhip. 


CAP It 
De menſcs FF conviviis Romanorun., 


Efore we proceed unto tie Deſcription of the Roman 


Tables, we will explain thoſe five terms Fentaculum, 
Prandium, Merenda, Cena, & Commeſſatio. Which five 
words do. ſignitie the five ſeveral Feedinzs each day, 
which Children, old Men, Labourers, Travellers, and ſuch 
like, did uſually obſerve; for others of healthier and 
ſtronger Conſtitution, did commonly eat but one Meal, 
at the moſt but two, in the day. Fentaculum lignifieth 
their Breakfaſt, and it had its name, like as onr Engliſh 
hath a jejunio, from faſting : In former times it was cal- 
led * flatum, from Sie, the name of a certain Herb, with * Roſin. ant, 
the Root whereof they were wont to ſeaſon that Wine, |- 5- ©. 27. 
which they had at Breakfaſt: for as 6 Platarch faith, zp1yr.in tym, 
their Breakfaſt was nothing but a ſop dipped in Wine. 1.8. q. s. 
In the ſame place, he likewiſe faith, That in 014 [me 
they had no Dinner, but that which we call Prandiunm 
Q 2 Was 


118 Lib. 2, Seth, 3. 


was the fame with them as Fentaculum, and thus much 

the Greek word e-wev, ſignifying a Dinner, doth inti- 

mate; it being ſocalled, quaſs ever, from eva, which 

ſignifying the morning. The name Prandium, which we 

| render a Dinner, was ſo ſaid quaſi mwf #1», ſignifying 

Noon-tide, or Mid-day. The third time of taking Meac 

was called Merenda, we may Engliſh it our Afcernoons 

B-aver; it was called alſo Antecznium, becauſe it was 

c Joſt. Lipl. eaken alittle before Supper. c Merenda eſt cibus qui de- 

CER T-EP05* clinante die ſumitur, quaſi poſt meridiem edendus, & pro- 

xime cane; unde & antecenium a quibuſdam dicitur. The 

fourth time was their Supper, called cana, quaſ; noi, 

« Piur. ſym, which ſignifieth as much as Common, da quia antiquitus 

I. 8.9-6. feorſun ſolebant prandere Romani,caenare cum amicss, Theor 

fifch and laſt time of feeding, was called in Latin Com- 

e In orat.pro meſſatio by ſome, by moſt commeſſut:o, a comedendo. e Fox 

M. Coeiiv. annes Triſtines ſaith, That it was a Beaver taken after fup- 

per, or a night-drinking. But the chief Feaſt, whereat 

i Lazius de they f gave Entertainment, being their ſupper, we wil 

Repuo-Rom. conſider theſe three things therein. Firſt, accumbend; vel 

+ 3+ ©:3% Þ adiſcumbendi rationem, that is, the manner of their lying at 

ſupper, (for rhcy cid neithcr ſtand nor ſit 2t Table z as we 

' | do) : ſecondly, the form and fathion of their Table ; and 

it Jaftly, the parts of their ſupper. The place where they 

ſupped, was commonly called Caxnacalum a cana, as our 

dining Chamber is fo called from our dinner. It was alſo 

called Triclinium, or Biclinium, from #2.im a bed ; for ſome- 

times there were 3 beds, ſometimes but.z a bout the Table 

npon which the Gueſts did fir, or rather lye along. In this 

dining Pariour was placed a Table, ſometimes made quite 

round, and for the common ſort of People it was made 

of ordinary Wood ſtanding upon three Feet: bur for 

Men of better rank, it was made of better Timber, inlaid 

ſometimes with wood of divers colours, ſometimes with 

{ilver, and it ſtood: upon one whole intire foot made of 

Ivo.y, inthe form of a great Lionor Leopard, Cc. Unto 
the meaner ſort of theſe I abies, Horace alludeth ; 

—— AMe0s 


mg 
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————— Mods fit mibi menſa tripes. Hor, Ser. 13, 

1ti- £:1:to the other, Juvenal, Sar, 11. ver. 122, 

putere videntur 

we Þ CUnguenta atq, Roſa, latos niſt ſuſtinet orbes 

ing ſ#® Grande ebur, & magno ſublims pardus biatu, 

ear ® Sometimes this Table was made in the form of an half 
ons Moon, the one part thereof being cut in with an Arch 
was Mor Semicircle, and then it was called Sizma, becauſe it 


de» (cid much reſemble the letter Sigma, g which as it ap- 2 Rom. an: 
ro- Wpcareth by certain marble Monuments, was in old time * 3- ©+28- 


"he (nade like a Roman C. Hence is that of Mary. lib. 14. 87. 
1h Accipe lunata ſcriptum teſt udine Sigma, 

itus MW any Man ſhould demand the Reaſon, why they cut 
cir Mhicir Table in that form, 1 muſt confeſs I have not read 
»m-. W&vvy reaſon in any Avthor bearing ſhew of probability 


Fo W&''7 conjeRure is this; it is agreed upon by moſt Au- 
up- {'0rs, that in the round Tables one quarter was reſer- 
eat W'cd void from Gueſts, that the Waiters might have acon- 
will \'enicnt room to attend: thereupon jt ſcemeth not im- 


'robable unto me, that this crooked Arch was made for 
he Waiters. I acknowledge that this S;gma hath been 
nated diverſly by divers Writers, as it appearcth by 


1nd M12 in the fore-quoted place. By ſome it hith been 
hey (W4ken for the Parlour, or Supping-chamber, fo Lipſiuu 
our Wo his Antiquities ; by others for the Supper or Fcaſt ir elf, 


oCzlivs, By Lipſins, ſince it hath beenthought a certain 
place, erected in the manner of a S2micircle , or half 
foon, againſt which they did place one continued Bzd, 
le totake ſix or ſeven Gueſts. But Brodew and Ditma- 
4, in my opinion, have more truly taken it for the Table 
ade Wt {elt. About the Table that was perfeQly round, were 


for W'\aced three Beds covered with Tapeſtry, or ſome other 
aid Wind of covering, according to the wealth and ability of 
ich W''e porſon ; and thus, 


— Strato diſcumbitur ofiro, ; 
he Beds being ready furniſhed, the Gueſts lyedowr 17 
12nner as followeth. Each Bcd contained three Per- 


ſons. 


Lib. 2. Seft. 3. 


ſons, ſometimes four, ſeldom or never more, except 
their great and more ſolemn Feaſts. If one only |; 
upen the Bed, then he reſted the upper part of his Bot 
upon h13 left Elbow, the lower part lying at length upy 
the Bed; but if many lay upon the Bed, then the uy 
permoſt did lyeat the Beds Head, laying his Feet behir 
'the ſecond his back ; the ſecond reſted his Head inth 
others Boſom, having a cuſhion put between, laying hi 
Feet behind the third's back: in like manner the thit 
and fourth did lye. The number of the Gueſts was nc 
great , ſeldom exceeding nine: Whence A. Gel 
4A.Gel.No@. h ſaith, that the number of the' Gueſts ſhould begia wil: 
Ar.l.13.c.11, the Graces, and end with the 24/es, that is, they mui! 
Tribus aut yngt he fewer than three, nor more than nine. This a 
novem m'"- hath been the reaſon of that adage, Seprem conviviun 
[ Ya- £ , . bat 'r h 
this pocula #0Vem convivimum facinnt, Heliogabalus (eemeth to ha 
commodis, been delighted with the number eight, - whence 
qui mulas jnyited to ſupper, Oo calves, ofto luſcos, ofto podagreſi 
amar 1mPpa” fo ſurdos, ofto raucos, ofto inſigniter nigros, otto inſigni 
res, Tcrnos J , , ! 
ter cyathos {0:1g05, ofto prepingues, & ofto naſutos, delefFatus illo Gr 
attonirus pe- Co proverbio, TH VTOKTW, Thoſe that were not invite 
ter Vares, butcame of their own accord unto a Feaſt without bi 
tres prohibet q;np. by Plautns they are called Muſce, flies; by othe 


_—_— _— they are called VUmbre, ſhadows. Hence is that ( 


rangere Gra. Horace, 
ria nadis jun- Locus eft & pluribus umbris, 
_ _=_ The party which invited the Gueſts, ſometimes exprei 
—_ ſed his Earneſtneſs, by pulling and haling one by t) 
Od. 19. cloak : Whence & Stuckizs oblerveth, that when the 
3 Alex. Gen. would ſhew how earneſtly they were invited, they wol 
dier. 5.c.22. ſay Penulam mibi ſcidit, He tore my cloak off my ſhould: 
phage Again, on the other fide, when they would ſhew he 
+++.©+2+ ealily the Gueſt was intreated, they would ſay, 1lias ! 
vix"tetigi penulam, tamen remanſit. Before the Guel 


ſare down, their Shoes were uſually pluck*d off, th 


ITeren. in t..cy might not foul the Bed on which they did ly: 


Heantont. 
ACC 
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cept ; Accurrunt ſervi, ſoleas detrahbunt, 
nly | Video alios feſtinare lettos ſternere, canam parare. 

is Bo'Y =» They did likewiſe gird their Heads with Fillets and m Cal.Rhod. 
th upWair-laces, as often as they intended to drink more 1-27 c. 26, 
the wiſhan ordinary, thereby to prevent the Vapours, which 
behirMcherwiſe would annoy the head; for which reaſon, 

| inthMhcy did likewiſe 2 uſe Garlands of Ivy, and Myrtle- »Plin,1.6.c.2, 
ing hiffee, and Roſes: the coolneſs of which comforted the 

> thi-GWrzin. Theſe Garlands were alſo Symbolum plene liberta- 

vas nes, a token of their full liberty. The Carver in theſe 

Gelicaſts was called from his artificial ſetting and ordering 

in wide Diſhes upon the Table, Srrufor : and from his arti- 
y mufcial carving and cutting up of the Diſh, Cayertor, T - 

$ for 


iS 2 z as appeareth by Juven. Sat. 17. was: famou 

iiunMis Skill in Carving: He did ſet-up a School, teaching 
'0 haiWich as came to him by Rules and Precepts, and alſo 
nce (Wewing them the manner of Carving : Which that he 
groſaWight the. better do, he furniſhed a Table with ſeveral 
conieWiſhes of Meat, formed and faſhioned in Wood, with 


'o Gulf dull Knife, ſhewing his Scholars after what manner, and 
viteWich what geſture of their Body they ſhould cut. up this 
t bi that Diſh. This Supper, becauſe of the wooden Diſhes 
othalſ Mcat was called o Cznz ulmea. They divided their oStuk. de 
iat (F'pper uſually into three parts, which they termed conv.l.z.c.z. 
he firſt, ſecond and third courſe. In the firſt courſe 
ommonly was ſerved Mulberrics, Lettices, Sauſages, and 
xpreWlvays Eggs - as likewiſe in the laſt courſe (whether 
y the ſecond. or third) were ſerved Nuts, Figs, Grapes, but 
' thilways Apples : p whence we fay proverbially, 2b ove p Pancirol. 1, 
wvoul$/ 14/2, from the beginning of the Feaſt to the end: or Ter-deperd. 


ldemply from the beginniag of any thing to the end - hen mack 
hereof.. The middle courſe was the main Supper, and qo; 


5 We chick diſh thereof was called Capur cane : In Lipfires 

2velWiis phraſe it was called q Funds © fundamentum cane. q Stac.z.l,de 
th beir firſt meſs they called the proemimnm ; the laſt, the conviv. 
yelErilogue : which becauſe ir contiſted ſo much of ſweet 


14 delicious Meats, hepce did they apply that _ 
ene 


Turneb.adv. 
| t. 5. C. IG 
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the ſecond courſe at durzess agornſis ovpwreexr, Secun 
cogitationes ſunt ſapientiores, If the Table were wellfiy 
niſhed with plenty and variety of Diſhes, it was cal 
Cana reita, orCenadubia: Reftainthis place fignifir 
as much as vera: thus vg%s among, the Grecians ſoms 
times ſignitieth ver, & ſincerw, The phraſe intimate 
that it was a true Supper, Oppoſed to that dole of Mt 
diſtributed by Princes to the People, which from the pa 
nicer oc basket in which it was brought, was called $j 
t#la; ſometimes they diſtributed Money inſtead of Mey 
this alſo was named Sportula : ſo that Sportula denoted x 
kind of dole, either of Meat or Money, which as often 
it was given in lieu of a Supper, it was oppoſed to 
refta. Yea, ſometimes by Sportula, we may underſtagg 
light and ſhort Supper. 

Promifſſa eſt nobis ſportulta, reita data, Martial. 
The reaſon why a great Feaſt ſhould be termed Cwna / 
bia, is, becauſe in ſuch variety of Diſhes the Gueſt. is m 
ny times doubtful of which to begin. Contrary tot 
is cena ambulatoria, a Supper where one diſh walketh thr 
the Table. 
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LIB. II. SECT. I. 
Of ihe Roman Aſſemblies. 


De Comit iti, 


Itherto have we inſiſted upon the Dzſcriptior 
of the moſt remarkable parts of the Roman 
City, together with the ſeveral diviſions of rhc 
Roman People, as allo the Roman Re!tgion, where 
we have ſeen the general Diviſions of their Gods and 
their Sacrifices, with their Ceremonles thr | 
longing, and likewiſe of che Roman Carnes bot! 
and leſs. Now we are to procced to t22t pa 
vernment, which is Political or Civil: woere 
firſt ſpeak of their Aſſemblies called Comrie; 
their Civil Magittrates, afterwards of ehc1r | unifhments ; 
and laſtly, of to many of their Civil Laws, ts 1 have ob- 
ſerved needful for the underſtanding of 7:!y, and thor 


| WS 4 + £ Y rp _— 
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principally in his Orations. For ©! 
ving of all which, I have prefivzcd one Chapter of rhe 
Roman year, treating there of tie Caleris, Ides, and 
Nones; the knowledge of which is necd(ul for that which 
followeth. / 

R 
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of = EE 
De Anno & partibus ejus. 


I Naſmueh as there cannot be a full knowledge of the 
Roman Aſſemblies, without ſome general underſtand- 
ing of the Roman year, and the general diſtinCtions of 
the Roman days ; it cannot be bur worth our labour in 
this ſhort Chapter, briefly toconſider what may be ſpo- 
ken therein, This word Arne, is ſo called quaſi annulus, 
becauſe (as the Greek word wwavns ſignifieth) o $avrs i51, 
id eſt, in ſe convertitur annus : which was the reaſon why 
the Egyptians in their myſtical Cyphers (called Lirere 
Hieroglyphice) did uſe the picture of a Serpent, having 
his Tail 1n his mouth, to fignifie a year. The time or 
ſpace of this year hath been divers, according to the 
* Vid. Plin, diverſity of Nations. * Some allowed no more days to a 
L. 7. c. 48. year than wedotoa month; whence that monthly ſpace 
bPaul.Mer. which the Latins called Menſis from b wimn;, ſignifying the 
Ws alt. Moon, they called Anmum Lunarem, Some allowed four 
wo. months, ſome iz months, ſome ten. And thus Romulu 
meaſured his year, counting the months either from the 
number of our Fingers, or from the time that a Woman 
goeth with Child, or from the time that a Widow com- 
monly mourned for her Husband?s death; or laſtly, from 
the multiplication of Unites, which in ſimple number doth 
not exceed ten. 
Quod fates ejt utero matris dum prodeat infans, 
Hoc anno ſtatuit temporss eſſe ſatis. 
Per totidem menſes a funere conjuugts uxor 
Suſtinet in vidua triſtia ſigna domo. Ovid. Faſt. 1.1. 
Annus erat, decimum cum Luna receperat orbem, 
Hic numerius magno tunc in honore fuit : 
Seu quia tot digits per quos numerare ſolemus, 
Seu quia bis quino femina menſe parit, 
Seu quod ad uſque decem numero creſcente venitur, 
Principunm ſpatiis ſumitirr inde novis, Ovid.Faſt 1.2 
Thy 
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Tus Romulas his year contained of montfis ten, of days 
204. But after this Numa added two months, 


Ar Numa nec fanum, nec avitas preterit umbras , 
Menſibus antiquas addidit ille duos. Ovid-1. 1. Faſt. 


Numa, c or as ſome ſiy, Tarquinizs Priſcu:, perceiving vid 
that the months did not always fall our alike ey 
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year, but ſometimes the ſame month would happen in the vrat. pro Q.. 
Summer, ſometimes in-che Winter, thereupon after long L.igarto, 


ſtudy, and many inſtructions from the Grecians, finding 
the reaſon of this confuſedneſs, he added unto Romulrs his 
year fifty days, ſo that the whole ycar afterwards was di- 
vided into twelve months ; bzcayle the Moon had finiſhed 
her courſe twelve gimes in that ſpace z beginning their 
year then at FJanwary, becauſe then in his judgment was 
the fitteſt time to begin the year, when the Sun being 
fartheſt from us, did begin to turn his courſe, and to come 
unto us agaiu;z which is abour Farmary, the Sun. being 
about the Tropick of Capricorn. Afterward,upon a ſuper- 
ſtirious conceit of the odd number, Nama addel one 
day more unto January; fo that whereas at the firſt 
Numa his year did agree with the Grecian year, both of 
them containing three hundred. tity four days; Now 
the Roman Year contained three hundred fifty five days ; 
which computation falling -out too ſhort for the true 
Year by the ſpace of ten days and fix hours yearly, it 
occaſioned in every eighth 'Year the interpoſlition of 
three whole Months, which they called their Leap-year. 


d This confuſedneſs afrerward Julins Ceſar by long 1G Mers'.s 
ſtudy remedied, adding the odd ten days unto Numa orat. pro Q. 
Pompilizs his year. And leſt the odd fix hours might {-841t» 


at laſt breed diſorder in their computation, he appointed 


that every fourth year a whole Gay ſhould be in- 
ſerted, next after the, three and twentieth of February ; 
which igſerting they called Interealatio, from an old 
Verb Intercalo; and that day they called /ntercalarer. 
Now the day following, being the four 2nd twertieth 


of February, was always the ſixth of the Kalends of 
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eG.Meral.in Afarch z eand therefore becauſe of the interpoſition of 

ora. P10 Q rhar day, they called the Leap-year Annum biſextilem,that 
Ligati® j; the year wherein there falled out two days, which ſs 

they called Sext. Calend, Martis. Andthe day thus in- B94 

| terpoled, was called dies biſſextus. This computation, Wt 
which F:1::s Ceſar found out, we have embraced, and 

do at this Cay' foliow, calling our year Annum Fulianum, 

} Roſfin. ant. F and Annum magnum, having relation to the monthly 
Rom, }. 4- year. called, Annus Lunarlis ;; and ſometimes this great 

year is called, Annus vertens, 4 verterido, becauſe it is al- 

zHaberr4 3, Ways turning and running on, g Moreover, we muſt. re- 
cp.fain, 18, member, that the Romansdid begin their-year at March; 

| whence that month, which ſince hath been called Fulius 
f in the honour of Julius Ceſar, was by them called Quin: 
i| rilis, becauſe it was the fifth month : and that month 
| which ſince hath been called Auguſtzs, in the remem- 
| brance of Argrnſtus Ceſar, was by them caKed Sexrilis, 
| becauſe it was their ſixth month. -Thus then the great year 
being divided into twelve months, every month was di- 

vided into three parts, 4 eſt,,Calendas, Nonas, and Ids, 

b Saert, OR, The Katends were fo proper unto the Romans, h that Au- {"' 
Aug.C.17, guſtus Ceſar, when he purpoſed neyer to do what he was Þ! 
requeſted, was wont, by way of proverb, to ſay, That he al 

would do it Ad Calendas Grecas, that is to ſay in our Eng. W' 

liſh proverb, At latter lammas, never, For the better un- Wc! 
deritanding of which, I ſhall inſert three common Verſes: #9 


a... DT 


i; Principium menſis noſtrs dixere Calenaas : « 
18! Sex Majus Nonas, Oftober, Julius, & Mars, or 
'— Quatuor at reliqui tenfF Jdusguiliber ofto. nt 


That is, the firſt day ofevery month is called the Kalends 
of that month, The 2 3, 4, 5, 6,and 7, of theſe four 
months, 2/ay,Ofober, Fuly, and March, were called the 
Nones of that month -- but in all tne other months the ſp 
Nones contained but the 2, 3, 4z and 5 dayes ; ſo thar the 
fifth day (for example ſake) of Fanuary, was called None 
Tan:;arie, or Fanuarit, the fourth Pridie Nonarum, or No- 
nas Fan. For they uſed always to ſay pridie Cal. Priak 
Nonar 
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Nonar. and Pridie Iduum, inſtead of ſecundo Cal. Non. 14, 
The third day of January ther called tertium Nonarum, 
vel, Nonas Januar. The ſecond day of January they called 
artum DNonarum, vel Nonas Fanuar. After the Nones 
tollowed the 1des which contained eight days in every 
month, ſo that the 15 day of the four aforeſaid months 
was called 1dus Aair, Idus Oftob. Idus Fuliiy and Idus 
Marti, In all the other months the 13 day was the 1des ; 
as to proceed in 7anuary, the 13 day was called 1dus 
Januar. the 12 Pridie Iduum,- vel Idus Fanuar, the 11 
ertio Jduum or Idus Jan. the 10 quarto Iduum, vel Idus 
an. The ninth, 5 14. Fan. The eighth, 6 14. Fan. the 
ſeventh, 7 Jd. Jan. the ſixth 8 Id. Jan. After the 1des 
hen follow the Kalenas of the next month. Ag the 
14 of January was decimo nono Calendarum, or Calendas 
F-brua. The 15-Decimo oftavo Calend, Feb, The 16 decima 
emtimo Cal. Feb. &c. where we muſt note, that as often 
5 we uſe Priate, tertio, quarto, or any of thoſe numerals 
ith an Accuſative caſe, as Pridie Calendas,&c. the Gram- 
narians ſay, that this Prepoſition Arte is eclipſed. Again 
very month had in its compaſs three great markets 
phich becauſe they were obſerved every ninth day, were 
aled Nundine ; ahd the later of them being the greateſt 
t 15 called by Atheneus 7FiTn ixxrncia, which we may 
ender Trinundinum, or Trinum nundinum, It followeth 
ow that I ſhould treat of the days, which are the leſſer 
part of . the year : where before we proceed, we will 
onlider the parts which the Romans divided their day 


ity, 
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(Diluculum, The break of day. 

Aane, The full Morning, 

Ad meridiam. | he Forenoon. 

Meridies, quaſs Medius dies, Mid-day 

| ſunt or quaſi Merus dies, Perfet-day,noulif 
De Meridie. Afternoon. 

| Solis Occaſms. Sun- ſetting. 

| (Crepuſculum, The dusk of the Evenin 

| (Prima fax. Candle-lighting, 


f Lucem, Cu- 
jus partes & 


Veſper. The night. 
Concubium, Bed-time. 
_ | Nox intempeſta, The firſt ſleep. 

009% ay Ad CT = Towards widely 
Media nx, Midnight. 
De meaia notte. Alittle after midnig 
Gallicinium, Cock-crowing. 

( Canticinium. All the time from Ca 

crowing to the break of day. 

The Day and Night again were each of them dividt 
into primam, ſecundam, tertiam, & quartam vigiliam, eve: 
watch containing three hours. The hrſt of the night þ 
gan at fix of the Clock in the Evening, and the four 
ended at ſix of the Clock in the Morving. g Theſe watch 
were diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral Notes and Sounds of Cc 
nets or Trumpets, that by the diſtinction and diver 
ty thereof, it might eaſily be known what Watch 
ſounded. Moreover, we mult underſtaud that the R 
mans, Upon a iy conceit and obſervation (« 
misfortunes, and evil events falling out on ſome da; 
and more happy Succeſs upon other, have called the fc 
mer ſort of days Atros dies, or dies poſtriduanss & eAgyM 
tiacos : amigezct;, Greci nuncupant, perinde ac ſi nefandos a 
cas. The reaſon why they were called Poſtriananz, was bt 
cauſe they thought Dies poſtridso Calendis, Nonas, & du 
£,e. The next day after the Calends, Nones, or Ides 
every month, to be unfortunate ; and the latter ſort the 
called Albos dies, h borrowing the Name from _ $ 
thian 


Dies Civilts continet 


jus partes < 
Cſrnt 
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ians, who uſed to chalk out the fortunate days in their 
alendars with whice Characters : whence Horace faith, 
Creſſa non careat pulchra ares nota, 

cher-ſome, as their unfortunate and unlucky days, were 

ted with a Coal or black Character, according to that, 

Nigro carbone notatas. 

_—_ 7 their Kalendar diſtinguiſhed ſome days for Holy- 
Ws, which they called Dies feſtos, Feſtival days, or dies 

iatos, .&* Ferias, Holy-days, # becauſe they did upon j Aſcenſus in 

h days Ferire viftimas, i. e. offer up Sacrifices. Others ep. 3. illuft. 

re diſtinguiſhed for working-days, which they called *1*: |. 2. 

ofeſtos, quaſs procul a feſtis. The third diſtinftion was of 

f Holy-days,which ab intercidendo, they called Dies in- 

cifos, as it were days cut aſunder : the one part ofthem 

ing allotted for worldly Buſineſs, the other for Holy 

{Religious Exerciſes. k Theſe ferie were either private, þ Rofin. ans. 

| ſo they belong ſometimes to whole Families, as |. 4 «. 3. 

ilie Claudie, eAmilie, Fulis, &c. ſometimes to pri- 

eperſons, as every one his Birth-day, particular ex- 
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oy tions, &c, or elſe they were pxblice, ſuch as the whole 
Ss mmon-wealth did obſerve; and they were of two 
vat the one called Anniverſarie, which were always to 


of Ct kept on a certain /day, and thereupon they were cal- ! Atex.Gen: 
feri ſtative z the other conceprive, which were arbi- dier.l. 5.c. 

ry, and ſolemnized upon ſuch days as the Magiſtrates 

| Prieſts thought moſt expedient, whereof the Latine 

4 were chief; which Latine ferie were kept on mount 

a1to Jupiter Latins, for the preſervation of all the 

in People in League and Confederacy with the Ro- 

ns, and were ſolemnized in memory of the Truce be- 

Wen thoſe two Nations, Thoſe Ferie, which were cal- 


on Imperative, & m Indiftive,becaule the Conſwl, Pretor, ns cn. 
< 1 I , þ i , r, . oGo 7s 
++ 1 hief Pontiſex, accordiag to their pleaſure, imperabant —.. 


indicabant has, i. e. commanded them, may in my 
ion, be contafned under that number of Feria cor- 
ive, jn reſpect of the uncertainty of them. Anothe. 


Intion of days is found in the Roman C—_ to 
Iave 
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having been i Faſtes, whole Court or Leet-days ; Ex pa 
: Faſtos, half Court-days z Nefaſtes, Non-Leet-days, the 


this word Nefaſtos be often expounded unlucky, x i 


e Carminum that of o ZZorace touching the Tree#l/le & nef ajto te poſi 


I, 2. Od. 13. die, that is, he planted thee in an unhappy time. The 


days were called a fando, from ſpeaking ;. becauſe upy 


thoſe days which were faſtz, the Preror, or L.Chief Tuſtig 


might lawfully keep Court and adminiſter Juſtice, whid 
was not done without the ſpeaking of theſe three word 
þ Toach, Ca- Do, Dico, &* Addico: þ Dabat attionem ; Dicebat Jus 
merar. Pro Addicebat tam res quam homines, Whereby the way y 
Flacoe. muſt note, that ſometimes theſe Court-days were all 


$ Beidnan in called dies Comittales, becauſe that q upon every ſuch 4 


uis annot- in which was noted in the Kalendar for a Comitial day, 

Rom: Carten. the Publick Aſſemblies were not held, ic was lawful 

- - wa Ov. keep Court : whence not only Comtialis dies doth figr 
, fie a Law-day, but Comitialis homo alſo doth ſigniti 


Wrangler inthe Law, or alitigious Perſon, 


GA 3, 


De Comitiis idque Calatts pracipue ; de Rogatianibuy, 
& antiqua ſcribenas ratione. 


Py Aſembly of the Roman People being calk 
together by a lawful Magiſtrate to determine a 
matter by way of giving voices, is 4 coexnds, termed C 
mitia ſimply, without the adjeAion of any other Worl 
or Comitia Calatay that is, Aſſemblies called rogether, fro 
xk, or the obſolete Latin Verb Calo, which ſignifi 
to call ; though afterward thoſe Aſſemblies only whit 
were held either for the inauguring of ſome Pontil 
ſome Augrr, ſome Flamer, or him that was called I: 


3 
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ſacrorum, or for the making of their Wills and Teſtament : 


were called Calata Comitia, Whence the Will thaty 
* Joan. Tri- made in theſe Aſſemblies, was called Tei#amentum Cala 
— Comitits. This kind of Aſſembly is ſometimes called Cy 
lio. © tia * Pontificia, and Comitia Sacerdotum, in that ſenſe 


Other 
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Ex par athers are called Conſularia, or e/Adilitia Comitia, namely, 
VS, the ecaule the Pontifes in theſe, as the Conſuls and eAailes 
wi lebis 1n the other, were choſen. There follow three 
te poſu ther kinds of Aſſemblies : for either the people did aſſem- 
TheP!* themſelves by Pariſhes, called Curie; or by hundreds, 
ſe vnoicalled Centurie; or by Wards called T7594. The firſt 
f Tuſtioſ9" of Aſſemblies they called Comiria Curiata, the ſecond 
 whight- it's Centuriata, the laſt Comitia Tributa : b where by þ Sigon. 4e 
wal he way We muſt note, that that thing which was deter- jure Rom. 
@ jib ined by che major part in any Pariſh, Hundred, or Ward, 1. 5. c. 17. 
—_ ſaid to he determined by that whole Pariſh, Hundred, 
w c Ward; and that which was determined by the major 
oy of Parithes, Hundreds, or Wards, was ſaid to be ap- 
day proved Comntiis Curiatss, Centurialus,uel Tributts. Second- 
vful i VE mult note, that neither Children, until they were 
h for enteen years oid, or old Men afcer the ſixtieth year 
onite ftheir Age, were allowed to ſuffrage in theſe Aſſemblies ; 
rence aroſe that adage, Sexagenaris de ponte dejiciendi © . pars pyrar 


zndold Men were hence called Depontati, for the expli- ut terrent ju- 


Here before we ſpeak of venes ſuffra- 
hoſe three ſeveral kinds of Aſſemblies, we will conſider $4 !*11: Pon- 
the nianner of their Proceedings, in propounding Caſes _ nfir= 

unto the Aſſemblies. 4 The cuſtom was at firſt, that vitae —_ 

ie Romans ſhould beſtow their Suffrages Vive voce ; but Ov. Faſt. | 

Tfterward that every one might with freer liberty give his © Fhilip. Be- 

oice, they commanded certain Wooden Tables, where- roaldus in 0- 

in the names of thoſe that ſtood for Officers were writ- *"" A 
ten, to be carried about z every ſuffrager receiving ſo ma- 
by Tables as there were ſuitors; then did the People give 
"Wback that Table wich whom they would ſuffrage. Bur if 
Law were to be enacted, then every Suffrager received 
two Tables, in the one of which were written thefe two 
preat Letters V. R- in the other was wricten a great 
Roman A. thoſe who delivered theſe Tables untothe peo- 
ple, did ſtand at the lower end of thoſe Bridges z; (which 
Wnere ercted vp for the Suftragers to aſcend unto rt” 
wilie) whence they were called 4 deribendo, 4. e. {ic.4 
diltributiog, Deribitores, At the other end of the 
S Bridges 


ition of which ſce before. 
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bridges were placed certain Cheſts or little Coffers, int 
which the ſuffragers which did approve the Law did a} 
in the fixſt Table; thoſe that diſliked it, did caſt in thek 
cond , for by thoſe two Letters, V.R. which were writter 
in the firſt, is meant Ve--Rogas,i.e. Be it as thou haſt asket 
this word fiat being underſtood ; by A. in the ſecond Tab; 
was meant Antiquo, i.e. I forbid it, the word ſignifying 
as much as axtiquam vols, I like the ola Law, 1love noin 
novatious. The Tables being thus caſt into the Cheſt, 
certain Men appointed for that purpoſe in manner « 
Scrutators ( they called them Cxſtodes, and ſometime; 
e Nongenti) did take the Tables out of the Cheſts, andy 
numbred the voices, by making ſo many potats or prick 
i a void Table, as they found Tables alike : which kind 
of accounting, occaſioned theſe and the like phraſes; Suf 
fragiorum puntta non tulit ſeptem, and omne tulit punttum 
where punttum 1s uſed for ſuffragium : The voices bein: 
thus numbred, it was pronounced by the common Crie 
what was decreed. Becauſe the uſe of thoſe Tables is noy 
grown quite out of uſe, 1 ſhall make bold to inſert th; 
which with much Labour I have colleaed out of ſeverd 
Authors touching theſe Tables. Ir is certain, that a lon? 
time the uſe of Paper was not known, whence Men wete 
wont to write ſometimes upon the inward rinds of Trees 
called in Latin Libr; (fo that to this day we call ou 
Books Libri, becauſe in old time they were made < 
thoſe rinds of Trees) : ſometimes they did write in great 
leaves made of that ruſh Papyrms growing in Egype, from 
which we have derived our Engliſh word Paper, and the 
Latin word Papyrss, now ſignifying Writing-Paper, 
Shortly after the invention of this Egyptian Paper, Pte- 
lemy the King of Egyps reſtrained the common making 
thereof, becauſe of the great F emulation between hin 
and Eumenes King of Pergamw, concerning their Libra 
ries : not long after therefore Eumenes having found out 
the making of Parchmenc, he made uſe thereof in wri- 
ting, and called it from the place Pergamena, At this 
tim? 
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time did the Romans uſe to write in Tables of Wood, co- 
vered with War, called in Latin cerate tabule. The 
wrote their Wills and Teſtaments in Tables, b Hinc ſe- 6P_Pillirar.in 
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vrittenlff cundum & contra tabulas bonorum poſſeſſio; the poſſeſſion orar. proA. 
aSkedfl of Goods either according to, or againſt the Teltator his E=cinna. 
1Tabl$ will. Becauſe of the Wax wherewith theſe Tables were 
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covered, cera is often uſed in the fame ſence; Heredes 

prime cere, i. &. prime tabule, & in primo gradu inſtituti,by 

which Wocds,I think are underſtood,ſuch Heirs as c Alex-c Alex. Gen. 
ander called Feredes ex tota aſſe, that is, Heirs to the main Uier. 1.x. c.r. 
Inheritance, oppoſing them to thoſe which did receive 

only Legacies, whom he called there Heredes in ima cera, 

ecundos heredes, © ligatarios. d Sylvius not upon im-4Fr.STlv.pre 
probable grounds, doth think that Twly doth underſtand Clucnr. 

by Heredes ſeeundi, ſuch Heirs as are nominated to ſuc- 

ceed the chief Heir or Heirs, if they died. They wrote 

their Accounts in Tables, hence Tabule accepts & expenſ, 

fynifying Reckoning-books. T heſe count-books were e of - Cal. Rhod; 
two ſorts, ſome monthly, without order or method, cal- |. 12. c. 21. 
led Adverſaria 5: Quod adverſa parte etiam ſcriptis imple. 

rentur. Others perpetual, being the tranſcript of the for= 

mer, called Tabule accepts & expenſi. They wrote their 

Statutes alſo in Tables, whence Tabule publica are Eng- 

lihed Statut< Books, or other Books of Record. © Thoſe 

| our Writings or Inſtruments, which the Senate or Emperour 

de cauſed to be hanged up in the Market-place, to releaſe and 
greatWdiſcharge any Bankrupt from paying his Debts, they 
frontermed rabulas novas, we may Engliſh them F Letters of/ Fr. Syl. in 
1 the protetion. They wrote their Inventories of Goods ſet 973*-Catilin, 
apatofale, in Tables, calling them Tabulz anitionarias : Yeas, 

Pro they indited their Epiſtles and common Letters inTables, 
akingFinfomuch that Tabule are expounded- miſlive Letters ; 

 hinYand Tabellarims, which properly fignifeth a carrier of 

ibr» Tables, is now uſcd to ſignifie a Letter-carrier: Yet  _ 

| outthey s ſometimes wrote alſo in plates of Lead, ,s£ Suidasin 
Wri-Yinacuis woaul tor yedporres, And thus we may under- 7. 1G. 
Chis ftand what þ Sweronins meaneth by charts plumbea, con- 4 Sager. Ner, 
any S 2 cerning 
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" Plin. l. r3. cerniog all theſe, 5 Pliny writeth excellently. Before th 
C. 11, uſe and making of Paper was invented , Men wrote aff 
rſt in Palm-tree Leaves, afterwards in the Riads of cer 
tain Trees; afterwards publick monuments were recor 
ded in volumes or rolls of lead, at leaſt private matter; 
& Fr. Sylv. in on fine Linnenor Wax. k The manner how they ſeals 
orat. Catil.z. their Letters was thus : They did bind another Table unt 
that wherein the Inditement was, with ſome ſtrong 
Thread, ſealed the knot of that Thread with Wax; 
whence Cicero ſaith, Linum inſcidims, that is, we opened 
the Letters ; hence alſo is that of Plautws,Cedo tx ceram 
1Juf. Lipſ. linum age, obliga, obſy7na cito, | The impreſſion was com 
Ep. iaft£:4: monly their own Image, or the image of ſome of their Ar 
ceſtors. The matter on which the impreſſion was made 
was not always Wax, but ſometimes a kind of tempered 
»” Cic. 4.in Chalk, which occaſioned that phraſe of Tullys, m S:gn 
Verrem. fe animadvertit in cretula. n Laſtly, they wrote thei 
hho tngyromny Books in Tables, whence from them we do at this day cal 
. pro : ha — 
A. Caecinna, our Books codices 4 caudicibus, caudex ſignifying properly 
the Trunk or Stock of a Tree, whereof theſe Tables or 
Books were made. We mult note withal;that they wrote 
not with Ink or Quill, but with an inſtrument of Steel orff 4 
o Vid.Eraſm. [ron, having o a ſharp point at the one end, and being 
eg. broad, yet keen and well edged at the other : with theYF 
ſharp point they did write what they pleaſed, with the 
broad end they did ſcrape out what they had written ::; 
whence Stylum invertere, is to ſay and unſay a thing, toff:: 
turn his Punch the wrong end downward, as it were tofffz; 
ſcrape out that which one had formerly written. Theſfo 
Romans did afterwards uſe inftead thereof, an inſtrumentÞ; 
Herman. made of Bone, prohibiting the uſe of iron ones, as p 1/idorſÞ} 1 
ugoePrt- noteth by that Law, Ceram ferro ne cedito, And as we uſe q 
_ —_ 9, this word Man, to ſignifie the writing it ſelf, according 1 
q Gie, orat. tO that of q Tully, cognovit manum, & ſignum ſunm : of | 
conx. Catil. in the like ſenſe we uſe this word Stylus, to fignifie the t 
peculiar tenour or ſtrain of phraſe, which any Man obſery 
veth inthe compoſing of an Oratiop,Epiſtle, or ſuch like, | 
Ia 
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fore thin which. ſenſe Tully uſerh it, as the antitheton to gladins 
Vrote aja that Speech of his, Cedat forum caſtris, otium militie, 


Of cerÞ#y1us gladio, though in another place he uſeth ir to ſigni- 

* recorhe, if not a Sword, yet a pocket Dagger, as, Er i mers ille 

Natters Muu frifſet , s in which place Sry{s doth ſignifie as much ; Cie, orar. 

 ſealedlſas pugio. And here ſeeing we are fallen into the man- pro Murzr, 
le unteffger and cuſtom of ancient Writing, it will not be a- Mic. Toxira 
{trongniſs ro note, that uſually at the end of their Books, they 12 *at-Phil.2 
WaxShrinted a little mark, which they termed Coronis, Thoſe 

openedchat interpret Ariſtophanes, deſcribe that mark thus, ſay- _ 

ram «ing, That it is : Linea brevis ab inferiore parte flexa. All t Cal. Rho 


S com-zoree in this, that it was ſome common and known daſh |- '5- ©: 29. 
Ir Ar thally ſubjoined to the end of Books. + Ochers are of « Turn, atv, 
madeMWopinion, that the ancient Romans did in the like manner |. 23. c. 10. 
lpereFzdorn the Frontiſpiece, or beginning of their Books with 
:onunShe Piture of an Half Moon ; which obſervation giveth 
 Theinlight not only to that adage, #2 # apyis weyer # nora &, 
ay calfrom the beginning to the ending; but alſo to that of 
Perifh Martial. 1. 10. 
les or St nimius videor, ſeraque coron de longs 
Wrote Eſſe liber ;, legito pauca, libellrs ero, 
eel or Ard that of O44. 
being Candida nec nigra cornia fronte. Leras, 
h theflFor in Tarnebus his Judgment, thoſe Half. moons pre- 
a thelixed, were called Cornua. Howſoever this may be true 
cren:Frouching the Caſh, or charaRter at the end of the Book, 
B, Wand that it was termed Corons ; yet I doubt whether 
Te tE:ny ſuch Half- moon was uſually prefixed in the beginning 
The of Books, or whether ſuch an Half-moon were deno- 
menty ted by the Latin word Corn. More probable is his opi- 
ſido ion, x who treating of this very matter, ſaith, Thar in , p., hierog. 
'euſFold time a whole Book was written in one continucd 1, 31, 
ding Page, neither did they then cut their Books into many 
* 10 leaves, and bind them up in that manner as we do; but 
* theſÞ thar one entire Page in which alone the Book was writ- 
ler ten, was wont to be rolled up upon a Staff, faſtned a! 


like the end thereof, in manner as many large Mapps «re 
ia now 


CGD Oo omnnyeuenr noe EIT, _—_— 
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now adays with us: hence it is 4 volvendo, that we: 
our Books YVolumina, Volumes. T his Staff on which the 
Book is rolled,was called VUmbilicw; the ſame Word ſi 
nificth a Navel, which becauſe it is the middle part, an 
as it were the centre of a Man's Body, hence approve 
Authors uſe the word, to ſignifie the middle of any thing; 
and haply that name was firſt given this ſtaff, becauſ: 
when the Book was rofled up, the ſtaff was the middl; 
thereof: howſoever, becauſe it was faſtn2d always a 
the end of the Page, hence Umvilicas, eſpecially whenit 
is applied to a Book, ſignifiecth the end thereof, as He 
race, ad umbilicum ducere, to bring to anend. The tyy 
pummels or ends of this Staff, which did jet out and ap- 
pear on ezch ſide of the Volume, they called Cornua, ant 
they were wont to be tipt with Silver, or Gold, or other 
wiſe adorned. The Title which was the beginning « 
every Book, was termed frons, This ſeemeth more 
probable than- that of Twrnebas, and giveth greater light 
to that of Ovid, 
Candida nec nigra corna fronte geras. 

Now that we may proceed to the matter whence 
we have digreſſed, it remaineth that we ſhould declare the 
manner how they enaded their Laws. All the Romans, 
though free Citizens, had not Power and Authority of 
preferring the Law, but only eight of their Magiſhrates, 
which they called MagiFratus majores, namely the Pretor, 
the Conſuls, the Dittator, the Interrex, the Decem viri,the 
Military Tribunes, the Kings, and the Trium-viri : unto 
theſe eight were added one of thoſe whom they entituled 
Magiſtratus minores, namely, the Tribunns plebis, If any 


of theſe Magiſtrates thought it fit to prefer a Law, then 


did he firſt write it down at home, and conſult with 
ſome Lawyer, whether or no it might be for the 
good of the Common-wealth , whether it ſhould not 
weaken any former Law, or whether it was not formerly 


-ncinded in ſome other Law, &c. Theſe and many 
-other cautions were to be conſidered before it was pre- 


ferred 
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ferred ; yea, ſome would have the approbation of the 
we cl chole Senate afcer the advice of their Lawyer, though 
ic th divers times that hath been omitted ; and the Lawyer 
ord fi alone allowing it, the Law was hanged out publickly in 
Tt a. he Market-place for the ſpace of three Market-days, 
Provee@ hich kind of publiſhing the Law, was termed Legss pro- 
Lhing; nulzatio, quaſi provulgatio : during which time of promul- 
YeCaul gation reaſons were alledged pro and con by the SpeCta- 
niddeFfors, and all the people had ſo much time as to conſult of 
ays UYhe conveniency thereof, and every one upon juſt reaſon 
vhen it had free liberty to admoniſh him that pteferred the Laiy, 
S HB ither to amend it, or to ſurceaſe the propoſal. After the 
Cc W:ird Market-day (for unleſs it were upon an extraordi- 
Id ap- nary occaſion , no Aſſembly might be called upon a 
5 Macket-day, becauſe of the Country folks bulineſſes, they 
dther iſo having freedom of Suffraging) the Magiſtrate did 
ng ol onvocate the people to that place where the Law was 
more: be propoſed ; there the Towa-Clerk, or Notary,read- 
Uight ing the Law, the commen QOryer proclaimec it, then did 
he which promulged it, make. an Oration unto the peo- 
ple, perſwading them that it might paſs. Sometimes 
others of his Friends would ſecond him with Orations in 
bis behalf; as likewiſe others that diſlik*d 1t, would by 
Orations diſſwade the people, ſhewing the inconvenien= 
cy thereof, Afrer the Orations had been ended, an Urn 
ares For Pitcher was brought unto certain Prieſts there preſent, 
er }F::to which werecaſt thenames of the Tribes, if the Com:- 
#,the tiawere Tributa, or of the Centuries, if they were Centu- 
untoF.:.t4 : of the Pariſhes, if Curiata : then ſortibus equaris, that 
uled is the Lots being ſhaken rogether, they drew their lots ; 
f any 2nd thac Tribe or Century, whoſe name was brit drawn, 
then was c:lled Tribe vel Centuria prerogativa, a prerogando, be- 
With cauſe they were firſt asked their voices. T urnes. interpre- 
the ting that of Tully, Majores voluerunt prerogatruum omen 
Nos eſſe juſtorum commorum, interprets it, That the Romans 
eny did {o depend upon the prerogative Century, that they 


1any im Conſul that was choſen dy 
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them,ad1.5.c. 23, That Caria upon which the firſt lot fell 
Roftn. ant. was called q Principium,becauſe that Curia did firſt ſuffiage 
 6.C-7- thole Tribes upon whom the other lotts fell, namely the 
2, 3, 4, &c. were termed Tribns jure vocata. From thi 
: diſtinction it is, that ſuch a Man 2s hath the voices 0 
7 CIC. PLYO. the prerogative Tribe or Centucy, is ſaid to have r Omer 
Murite  »,erogativim : Which good Fortune whoſoever could at 
tain unto,was in great hopesof attzining the other voice 
of the jure vocate; for they never, or very ſeldom, woul( 
ſwerve from the determination of the Prerogative Tribe 
or Century. Whilſt the people were buſie in their lot- 
s Huber. in tery ; inthe mean time if any s Iribuneof the Commonz 
1. x. cic. Ep. would zntercedere, that is forbid the proceeding, he might 
ferm.2. be heard, and the whole Aſſembly thereupon thould he 
diſmiſſed ; likewiſe they were diſmiſſed, if either he whichW: 
firſt promulged the Law, did alter his opinion, or if the 
Conſul commanded Supplications to be offered up in the 
behalf of their Emperor, or any of thoſe Holidays, cal- 
led Ferie Lating vel Imperatorss, to be obſerved vpon that 
day, or if any of the people aſlembPd were taken with theſe 
Falling-ſickneſs (by reaſon whereof that difſcaſe is called: 
e Fuchfii inſt, by the c Phyſitians at this day 40; bus Comtialts,) Laſtly,Þ 
mev1cn. 1-3. the Aſſemblies were diſſolved by reaſon of the Sooth-Iſ 
OY ſayings, which kind of diſſolution was cauſed, either byþ 
the Civil Magiſtrates obſerving of ſigns and tokens in theF: 
Heavens, and that was called Spet:o, and ſometimes Del 

Clo obſervatioz the very a& of this obſervation, though 

no unlucky Token did appear, diſſolved the Aſſembly; 

or elle it was cauſed by the Augures and civil Magi- 

ſtrate promiſcuouſly, whenſocever any evil tokens was ſeen 

or heard, either by the Magiſtrate, or Awgwes (amongſt 

which Thunder was always counted the nnluckieſt) at 
which time the Aſlemblics were in like manner to be diſ-S 
ſolved. This manner of diſſolution was termed Obnunci-P 
y Sratiius in arro or Nunciatio, u Obnunciabat, qui contra aufpicia aliqua 


= on = ww , 1 a wc 
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Flor.t 37 ſexs nunciabat, Both theſc kinds are catie to be collected 
D ailip oY * -out of that Speech in Tilly, x Nos Aryyres Nunciaticnen 
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ot fell ſolam habemus,Conſultes & reliqui magiſtratus etiam ſpeftia« 
iffiapeſÞl rem. Here we may fitly in way of concluſion unto this 
ly theſ TraQ, add a juſt difference to be obſerved between their 
n thi; phraſes, promulgare, Rogare, Ferre, & Figere legem. Pro- 
ces off mul7are legem, was tO hang vp a Law not yet asked;to the 
- Omrpublick View of the People, to be examined by them 
uld a-touching the conveniency thereof. Rogare legem, was to 
voicoſſuſe a certain Oration unto the People, to perſwade the 
woul(conveniency of the Law ; which Oration becauſe it began 
Trib:Bwith this form of words, Yelstis jubeatiſve Qujrites ? that 
Ir lot-his, O ye Romans, 1s It your will and pleaſure that this 


1mons{Law ſhall paſs or no ? Hence was it termed Legzs rogatio. 
mightWFerre /egem, was then the Law had been approved of by 
uld bee people, then to write it down upon Record, and ſo to 


þy it up in the Treaſure-houſe: »y Cum approbata fuiſſet , pg yg,c 
x, in es incidebatur, & in erario condebatur, & tunc ans in Phil. 


which 
if the 


in them lata dicebatur. Laſtly, Figere legem, was to publiſh 
s, cal-ſthe Law after it had been approved and recorded z by x Cor. Tacir: 
n thatFhanging it up in Tables of Braſs in their Market-places 3 annal. 1. 11. 


th the 
called 
.aſtly, 
500th» 
her by 
in the 


rattheir Church-doors. Hence It 1s, that we oſe* Ta-, 
4am figere in the ſame ſenſe, namely to enaCt or efta- p,;j 7 
liſa Laws and Refigere legem, to diſprove or cancel a 

ww. 6 And that which was determined Comitzis curiatis gg;s 6 jure 
vas termed Lex curiata; that which was Comitiss centu= pro, 1. 3.c,1, 
iatis, Lex Centuriata , that which was Comitics Tributts, 


es Deas not called a Law, but Plebiſcitum. 

houghY' 

mbly; CAP. 3. 

Magi- De Comitiis Curiatis. 

as ſeen 

nonzt  "Omitia Curiata were thoſe, wherein the Roman peo- 
ſt) a} ple being divided into 30 Pariſhes, did give their 
e dif-Yuffrages: They were ſo called from Curia, ſignifying a 


iſh. And until Ser vizs Hoſtifzus his time, who did firſt 
iſtitute the Comitia centuriata, all things which were de= 
mined by the Suffrages of the people, were determin=d 


} theſe Curiata comitia « But after the other two "__ 
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of Aſſemblies had been eſtabliſhed , theſe Curiare were 
uſed only either for the enaCting of ſome particular 
Laws, or for the creating of ſome certain Prieſts called 
Flamnes, For the better underſtanding hereof, we muſt re. 
member, that though at firſt theſe thirty Pariſhes were 

parts of three Tribes (each Tribe being divided into ten / 
Pariſhes) yet in proceſs of time the increaſe of the # % 
Roman People was ſuch, that a great part of the Roma: E 
Fields were filled with Buildings and Places of habitz MW *! 
tion, inſomuch that the Tribes cf the Romans were in. 4 
creaſed to thirty five: but the Pariſhes (becauſe none B- 
that dwelt out of the City were tyed tothe Rites and Ce-W 
remonies of the Roman Religion) did not increaſe , G8 Þ! 
that the Pariſhes did not always remain parts of the T| 
Tribes. Hence it followeth, That all the Romans had nol T 
power to Suffrage in theſe Aſſemblies, but thoſe alone |*! 
who dwelt within the City, for no other could be of any % 
Pariſh. The place where theſe Aſſemblies were held, Cl 
was the great Hall of Juſtice, called from theſe Aſſemblics | 791 
Comitium. Before theſe Aſſemblies were held, it was re *1 
quired, that ſome lawful Magiſtrate for ſome competent} £9: 
time before-hand ſhould ſolemnly proclaim them, and 
the thirty Serjeants (each Pariſh having for that pur- 
poſe his Serjeant) ſhould call the people together : a 
likewiſe three Argures, or atleaſt, one ſhould be preſent 
to aſſure them, by their Obſervations, either of the fx 
your or diſpleaſure of the Gods. Upon theſe premiſſs 
the matter was propoſed unto the People, who if they 8% 
liked it, then they proceeded unto their- EleCtion ; it 51: 
otherwiſe they diſliked it, then did the Tribunw plets pire 
ntercedere, that is, forbid their proceedings : Whereup- | © 
on their Aſſemblies were preſently diſſolved, the 
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De Comitits Centuriattis. 


A® thoſe former Aſſemblies were called Curiata 4 cur 
ris, ſo were theſe called Centuriata a centurits, Ser- 
vics Tullius cauſed a general valuation of every Citizens 
Eſtate throughout Rome,” to be taken upon Record, toge- 
ther with their Age, and according to their Eſtate and 
Ape, he divided the Romans into fix great Armies or 
Bands, which he called Claſſes; though in truth there 
were but five of ſpecial note ; the ſixth contained none 
but the poorer ſort, and thoſe of no worth or eſteem. 
The valuation of thoſe in the firſt C/aſſis, was not under 
Two hundred pounds ; and they alone by way of excel- 
lency were termed Claſſics; and hence figuratively are 
our beſt and worthieſt Authors, ' called Claſſics Scyiprores, 


Claſſical Authors. 4d All the others,though they were in- dA. Gel, 1,y; 
rolled in the ſecond, third, or any other Claſs, yet were c. 13. 


they ſaid to be Infra Claſſem. The valuation of the ſe- 
cond Band was not under ſ{evenſcore pounds. The ya- 
luation of the third was not ſo little as an hundred 
pounds. Of the fourth not leſs than forty pounds. Of 
the fifth not leſs than twenty five pounds. T he fixth con- 
tain?d the poorer ſort, whom Horace called Tenuws cenſus 
bomines, Men of ſmall ſubſtance, and alſo they were called 
Proletarii, a munere officioque prolis edende, as if the only 
200d that they did to the Common-wealth, were in beget- 
ting of Children 3 and ſometimes they were called Ca- 
pitecenſs, that is, ſuch as payed very little or nothing at all 
towards Subſidies, but only they were regiſtred among(t 


the Citizens, as it appeareth by e Sigonine. Theſe ux - Sig. de jur 
preat Bands or Armies, were ſubdivided into hundreds, Rom. 1. cc 1, 


called in Eatin Centuria. The firſt Claſſis contained 
fourſcore Centuries of Footmen, and eighteen of Horſe- 
men; the ſecond contained twenty Centuries of Foot- 
men, and two of Workmen, which followed after to maxe 

T 2 military 
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military Engines and Weapons; the third alſo, as like. cou! 

wiſe the fourth, contained twenty Centuries of Footmen, ſfcont 

but to the fourth were added two other Centuries «f the | 
Trumpeters, Drummers, and ſuch like, who upon juſt oc- {uric 

cafion did Claſſicum canere, found the Alarm, and upon juſt frog; 

occaſion did again Receptui canere, ſound the Retreat. cont 

The fifth Claſſis contained thirty Centuries of Footmen:; 

The ſixth or laſt Claſſis contained one Century ; ſo that 

in all the 6 Claſſes were contained 193 Centuries : where ſſhein 

we mult note, that all the Centuries of Footmen did. con- 

ſiſt, the one half in every Claſſis of the younger ſort, who 

were to make War abroad upon the Enemies; the other 

half of old Men, whoremained at home for the ſafety of 

the City. All that. hath been hitherto ſpoken of theſe 

Centuriata Comitia, may be collected out of Sigonims in 

the place above-quoted. © The chief Commander of eve. 

ry Century was called Centurio ; the Rod or Tip-ſtf 
wherewith he did ſtrike his Souldiers to keep them in ar- {core 

Tay, was called by Pliny, Centurionum vitis, So then we 

may perceive, that thoſe Centuriata Comitia, were thoſe 

wherein the people did give their voices by Centuries or 

Hundreds. Now the Centuries did not conliſt of thoſe 

alone which had their places of habitation at Rozne, but of 

certain Municipal States alſo, and fuch Colonies or other 

dRofin. ant. States that could 4 Plenum civitatis jus cam jure ſuſfragi 
1.6, c. 10. adipiſci, e Now the cuſtom in old time was, that all theſe 
e Rofin. ant. Centuries ſhould march in their Armour afcer their Ma- 
Rom. 1. 6. viſtrate, which aſſembled them into the Campms Martin, 
Es there to give their voices. But this cuſtom continued not 
long for thereby they did diſarm the City, and give'their 

Enemies (if any ſhould aſſail them in time of their Aſſem- 

blies) the greater advantage z for their greater ſecurity 

therefore, they appointed a Flag to be hanged out upon 

' the Mount Fariculus, ſome few armed Men ſtanding 

there in Watch and Ward, for the ſafeguard of the City; 

-7\ when the Aſſembly was to be diſſolved, then did the 

* chdepaxst, and the Flag was taken down : neither 


could | 
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ke. Would any thing after that be determined ; but if they 
en, continued their \fſcmblies, then did they proceed to 
; of the giving of their voices, in old time thus: Thole Cen- 
oc- ſturies of the firſt Claſſis being the Wealthicr, had the pre- 
juſt rogative of ſuffraging firſt ; and becauſe this firſt Ciails 
at. contained more Centuries than all the reſt, therefore if 
ef: they could agree among themſelves, the other Centuries, 
hat Bwere never asked their voices. This kind of ſuffraging 
heing Comewhat partial, inaſmuch ,as the richer and 
wealthier, beiag placed in the firſt Claſſis, did overſway 
the Elections againſt the poorer fort of people, thence 
did the After-Ages appoint, that that Century ſhould have 
the prerogative of ſuffraging firſt, upon whom the lor 


bu Jure vocate did) but the elder and wealthier Centu- © **' 


ries did ſuffrage next after the Prerogative Century, ac- 
cordingly as their place required. 


we 
oſe CAP. % 
of De Comitits Tributis. 


of F9 R the better underſtanding of theſe Aſſemblies by 

Tribes or Wards, it will be needful tirſt to learn that 
Fehis word Tribes in this place doth ſignifie a certain Re- 
2100, Ward, or local place of the City, or the Fields be- 


ant, cum ex regionibus & locts ſuffragabantur. It was ſo © 27+ 
alled either a tributo dando, every ſeveral region or quar- 

ter paying ſuch a tribute : or, qua primo tres tantum furs 

ant, the whole City being at firſt divided only into three 
FRegions, or Wards,cach national Tribe having his ſeveral 
region or local Tribe to dwell in. The firſt national Tribe 

alled Ramnenſes, did inhabit the Mount Palatine, and 

tie Mount Celixs ; and thoſe two hills made the firſt local 
Tribe. The ſecond national Tribe.,called Tartienſes,did ir 

habit the Capirol and the Quirinat Mountain, which in: © 
Moun- 


21]. The other Centuries were called f centurie FJure / Roſin, ant, 
veate, and did give their voices, not by lots (as the 7ri- Rom.1, 6, 


onging thereunto, according to that, g Tributa Comitia g A- Gel. t 5, 


b Sig, de 
zare Rom. 
LS. + 
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Monntains made the ſecond local Tribe, The *hirii 51ttg! 
nal Yribe did inhab!! th» Plain betwern the © :1ir ut ant 
the Palatine Hill, and (ar Plain was c::1}:d thc bird ig- 


cal Tribe. Of theſeTribes more is ſpok-n in the ht dj. 
viſion of the Roman People. Only here we muſt note thy; 
much, that in proceſs of time, af.er the City was in'ar. 
ged, and the number of the Roman Citizens increaſed 
cheſe local Tribes were alſo augmented, ſo that they 
amounted at the laſt to the number of 35, ſome of then 
being called Vrbarz, others Ruſtice, hb Urbane ab urbi 
renionibu ;, Ruſtica ab agri partibrs erant nuncupate, And 
of thoſe two ſorts, the 7 ribus ruſtice were accounted the 
more honourable. Moreover we muſt remember, that? 
Man might be reputed of this or that Tribe, although he 
had no placeor habitation therein. Concerning the Place 
where theſe Tr;buta comitia were had, ſometime they fel 
out to be in the Camps Martins, ſometimes in their greet 
Hall of Juſtice, called Comrtium, ſometimes in the Capi- 
rol; many times in other places, according to the dif- 
cretion of the Magiſtrate which cauſed theſe Aſſemblies, 


CAP. 6. 
De Candidati:. 


I'T will not be impertinent to annex ſome neceſſary 


| obſervations touching the Roman Petitors or Suitors 
for bearing Office: where we will obſerve theſe three 
phraſes, Ambire maziſtratum, Inire magiſtratum, and Abir 
magiſtratu. The firſt ſignifieth to ſue for an Office: the 
ſecond, toenter into the Office : the rhird, tc tepart out 
of the Office. Again, the difference of the phr«.-5, Conf- 


5 Roſin antlq. cere legitima ſuſfragia, & Explere ſuffragia. « The firſt ſig 
Rom, 1-29. yjfieth, to have ſo many voices as the Law doth 1: quire, 


C. 6, 


The ſecond ſignifieth, to have more voices than any other 

Competitor, but not ſo many as the Law requireth, 
Theſe Perſons were termed Candidats, a toga candida, 

fromthe white Gown which they d1d wear, as it appear- 


th F 
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eth more at large, where we nave ſpoke! de Romana to- 

ga, That they might the eafier procure the good-will of 

the people, theſe four things were expected from them : 

Firſt, Nomenclatio, ov the ſaluting of every Citizen by his 5 Roſin. anr, 
name, for the better diſcharge of which, they had a cer- $931. >.c.8. 
tain Follower, which ſhould by way of prompting, tell 

every Citizen his name as he paſſed by, and hence this 

prompter was ſfome'imes called * Nomenclator, which * Cic. orar, 
word doth properly ſignifie a common Crier in a Court Pro L. Mur, 
of Juſtice, ſuch as call Men to their appearance, whence Mercemur 
they had their Names from Nomen and Calo, an old Latin Ha, a qui 
word ts call; ſometimes b Monitor, ſometimes Farto» ab I 
infarciendo in aures. 2. Blanditia, that is, a friendly com- Hor. | Ep,c, 
pellation by the addition of ſome complemental Name, as & Cic. loco 
well met Friend,Brother, Father, &c. 3. Aſſidnitas,rhat is, \PF- citato, 
an hot canvaſing, or ſoliciting Men without jatermiſ- 

fon. Laſtly, Benignitas, a bountiful or liberal largeſs or 

dole of Money, called Congiarixm, from the meaſure Con- 

gixe, containing a Gallon ; becauſe their ! dole was at !G. Traver, 
the firſt made of Oil or Wine diſtributed in thoſe mea- 17 Fit. 2. 
ſures, Howbeit, »gmXgn5:x05, any dole, gift or largels in 

Money,or otherwiſe, is called Congizariam, The diſtribu- 

ters of this dole were called m: Diviſores, & n ſequeſires, al- n $ g.de Tur, 
though ſometimes ſequeſter ſignified a Briber or Corrup- (2. c. 29. 
ter of a Judge. Likewiſe their Bounty or Liberality con- tony —_— 
ſiſted in providing great Dinners, and exhibiting magnifi- C@j *** ** 
cent Shews unto the people, &c. Where we mult obſerve, 

that as often as this largeſs is called Zargiro, it is taken in 

the worſt ſence, namely for an unlawful bribing ofthe ſuf- 

fragers under a pretended largeſs, o Benignitas liberalita- « Cic, orar. * 
tem mags ſignificat quam largitionem, pro L.Maurz 


'»F# Þ 4. ” 
De Remanis weſtibu, 


E may obſerve in reacing old Anthors, that as 
well the Romans at 5: Creczans, had divers ui 
{tin fn 


'S'g. de Jur, 
1. 3- C- 19. 


g Mic. Toxir, 
in ora!. Phil. 


2 


Mic Tow.ih. 


: Roſin. ant, 


Rom. 


& Sig. de Jur, 
l. 3.C. 19. 


I Sig. ib; 


m Sig. ib, 
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Rint habits, or outward v-Niments. Tic Grecians had 
their Mantle called Pallixm, the Romans their Gownfl C1 
called Toga : and by this different kind of Garment theſj In 
one was ſo uncertainly diſtinguiſhed from the othier, tha by 
this word Togatzes was often uſed to ſignifie a Rom.n, and be 
Palliatts a Grecian, f Togati pro Reman ditti, ut Palliatifi th: 
pro Grecrs, . Before we proceed, we will firſt obſerve wha an 
this Toga was, and then how many ſorts there wereſſ thi 
£ Toga, a tegendo ditta eff. It was made commonly efff in 
Wool, but, according to the worth and dignity of theffl gx 
perſon, ſometimes of coarſer, ſometimes of finer Wool ;Þ tin 


as we may collect by that of Horace, th 
Mihi fit Toga, que defendere frigm, as 
Quamvus Craſſa, queat, ga 


We moſt note with Toxita, that no Woman of any cre} me 
dit did wear the Roman Gown, but inſtead thereof did uſd du 
a Garment called Stola, from 5i2au, ſignifying demittsf dar 
quod uſque ad talos demitteretur : Whence old Poets,wheiſſ Go 
they would point out unto us an infamous or lewd} ing 
Strumpet, they would term her i mulierem togatam. k Thi Pr: 
Togoa ijometimes was worn open and untuck*t; then wa wa 
it called Toga aperta : other times it was tuckt up, andy W 
then it was called Toga precinita. This cinQure or girdÞ frm 
ing up of the Gown, was according to { Sigoniz, three !. £ 
fold ; Cinftura laxior, aſtritior, and Cinttus GabinuY ſixt 
Cinttura laxior, or the looſe kind of-girding was ſuchYEx 
that notwithſtanding the Tuck, yet the Tail trailed on ſtat 
the ground ; Cinttura aſtriftior, the cloſe kind of gird-Yout 
ing was ſuch, that after the Gown had been lapped, ofxto\ 
tucked vp, it ſhould not reach ſo far as the feet. The firs: 
kind of theſe cinCtures did argue a remiſs, ſofr, andTh 
effeminate mind : the latter did fignifie the promptnelWelo | 
or readineſs of the perſon. m Unde, Alte precintt, pr 
expeditts difti ſunt, 3. Cinftus Gabinus was a Warlike kind 
of girding, not ſo that the whole Gown ſhould be tuck 
-eq 1P about the middle, but that it being caſt quite back 
ward, the party ſhould gird himſelf with one skirt there 


ac. *% 
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City of Campania, called Gabi:, becauſe upon a time the lib- 7- 
; the} Inhabicants of chis Cicy being at ſacrifice, were ſet upon 
tha by their Enemies, at which time they caſting their gowns 
and} bzhind them, and girding one lappet or skirt abouc 
lat them, went immediately to War, even from the Altars, 


wha and got the Conqueſt. o In memory of which, ever after » Ales, Gen. 


vere the Conſul when he ſhould proclaim War, girded himſelf dier. l. x. 
ly off in like manner, Neither had the Conſul alone a peculiar ©&+ *+ 
" theſl garment when he proclaimed War, but every Souldier in 
o0lÞ time of War did wear a different kind of garment from 
the gown, which they called Sagum , we may Engliſh it 
2 Souldiers coat. Whence Tally uſeth this phraſe, Ad ſa- 
ga re, which Eraſmm hath parallePd with this, A certa- 
cre men ſe accingere, to buckle for War. Inſomuch that Ce- 
| uſe dart ſaga toge, is equivalent to that of the Orators, Ce- 
itt dent arma toge. Touching the difference of the Roman 


vhenſ} Gowns, I find them diſtinguiſhed by p Sigonins accord- £5's de Jud: 


lewd ing as followethz in Togam puram Candidam, Pullam, ** 3+ © 1% 


Thi Pretextam, Paludamentum, Pitam, Trabeam, Toga pura 
wa was the common ordinary gown worn by new married . 
andy} Women, and Tanaquill prima texuit reftlam tunicam, qua 
rd ſomul cum toga pura tyrones induuntur, noveq; nupte, Plin. 
reeY!. 8. c. 48. and by private Men at Man's Eſtate, about the 
nu Þ ſixteenth year of their Age, at which time they were ſaid 
uchMY Excedere ex ephebis, that is to be paſt ſtriplings, Notwith- 
| oof ſtanding the ſixteenth year was not always ſtrictly with- 
ird-Your exception obſerved : q for M. Aureliys was permitted qrofin. aac, 
xr to wear this gown, being but: fifteen years old: and Ca- |. z.c. zo. 
frtW/i7uls did not wear it till the nineteenth year of his age. 
This kind of gown beſide that it was called Pura, was al- 
Wſo ſometimes called virilis, ſometimes libera, Ir was cal- Ec toga non 
led Pura, in reſpeCt of its pure white colour, being free ractas vin- 
from all admixtures of Purple, or any other colour : and ere juſla 
therefore ſome bave termed it 5a4a<x9,, all white, others 2s. Mart; 
«%zvezr, void of purple. It was called virils, becauſe it 
was given to ftriplings, now growing to Mans Eſtate, 
| uU Whence, 


of. » This kind of girding was ſo called from a certain » Serv. Ea. 


ms Ir ne er Ire ren 
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Whence we uſe to ſay of a ſtripling paſt ſixteen years offi Ci 

age, virilem togam ſumpſit, he is now become a Man, Laſt. ff th 

y Rofin. ant. 17 ir was called Libera, r becauſe then they did receive cy 
Rom. 1.3. © (me beginnings of Freedom, as being about that time | w: 
freed from their Schoolmaſters and Overſeers. This kind þ bo 

of Gown was not made open, but ſewed down to the bot- || ſtu 
Aldus Manv. tom, and alſo it was made without ſleeves, ſo that if atÞ wil 
any time they had occaſion to uſe their Arms, they} th 

would take up their Gown and caſt it quite behind them, | vt 

or upon their ſhoulder. But theſe ſtriplings could not} th: 

for one whole years ſpace, caſt back their Gowns in thatÞ thi 

manner for their liberty of their Arms without the impu-Þ z 

: Cic.in orat. tation of immodeſty, as appeareth by # Cic. Nobis annu;Þ ell 
proCalio. erat unus ad cobibendum brachium toga conftitutas, The bla 
like liberty it ſeemeth was denied thoſe that ſtood forſp 14 

u Sig.de Jud. places of Office : « and hence it is, that Horace wiſhethP it, 


I, 3. C19, f{uch to hire them a ſervant, or 
— Levum - 0" I cel: 

"— Qui fodiat latus, & Cogat trans pondera dextram || the 

Porraegere nat 


In which place-by Pondera is underſtood. the Romanſ dic 
x Sigon, ib, Gown, as x Sigowinus hath expounded that place. Now forſf the 
the underſtanding of Toga Candida, we are to learn aÞþ for 
difference between this candida toga, and the toga puraſſ car 
above ſpoken of, which is ſometimes called toga alba, ſſ bec 
both of which were white, but differed in the degree of 
whiteneſs. The Toga alba had only the natural whiteneſs 
of the Wool, the toga candida had an artiticial white dye, 
whereby the gloſs of the white was made .more orient 
y Sig. ib. and intenſive. Or elſe as y Sigonins hath obſerved out 0 
Iſidor. Intendende albedints cauſa cretam adaiderunt, that 
is, they chalked it to increaſe the whiteneſs hereof. And 
hereunto ' Pexſ1us alludeth : 
—_ Ouem ducit hiantem Cretata ambitio. 
Whence Polybius calleth it togam aewneer, that is, ſhining! 
©: ſplendent. Moreover, whereas the alba toga was theſ 
vruinary Roman Gown, which. commonly the Roma 
Citizen 
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Citizens did wear, this Candida toga was only worn by 
thoſe that did Ambire Magiſtratum, ſue for a Magiſtra- | 
ive} cy or place of office, who during the time of their ſir, "yn. 
me | were called from their Gown Canaidats : and Quintilian | | 
ind | borrowing his Metaphor from them, hath called a young 'J/! 
ot-f| ſtudent eloquentie canditatem. The third ſort of Gown, h MW 
f ar} which 1 termed Togam pullam, was a black Gown, and 4 
hey thereof were two ſeveral kinds: the one cole-black, 
em, which was worn lutt# cauſa, in token of Mourning ; and d.| 
not} the Mourners were thence called Atrari, and as often as 
hat Þ they did wear this Gown, they were ſaid Mutare veſtem, 
pu-J z which phraſe in old Authors, doth ſignite nothing 7 Sig.de Jud, | 
u;Þ} elſe, but togo in mourning Apparel : The other not cole- 3. c.19.Cic. | 
[heb black, but only fouPd or ſtaind, and that was worn rea- 2747+ pro P, | 
forſÞ 114 cauſa, in times of Arraignment, and thoſe that wore | dol 
ethÞ it, were called ſordidzetz, a ſordibus in veſte, from the ſpots rem <a : 
. Þ or ſtains in the Gown. Where we muſt note, that in pro- murara figni- 


- Þ ceſs of time Toga puta became thecordinary Gown which ficabanr | 

2 | the common people did wear, at which time the ordi- Romagi. | 
nary Gown which the Citizens of better place and eſteem 

man} did wear, was the Toga candida; whereupon there did | 

 forſÞ then grow adiſtintion of the Citizens, unknown to the 

n 2Þ former Ape, ſaith Roſinxs, namely, that ſome were termed 

pra} candidati ; others pullati : Candidats were thoſe, not which 

1ba,Þ became ſuiters for places of Office (as in old time it ſigni- 

e offÞ ficd) - bur thoſe which did live in better repute than 

neſothers ; from whence it is, that * he whoſe Office was to * Feneſt. de 

ly, read the Emperors Letters in the Senate, was called Can- Mag-Rocc.z. 

ientÞ 4idarus principis, or Queſtor candidatus. It did ſome- 

ir off what reſemble the Office of the King his Majeſties chief 

tha Secretary. Pullati were thoſe of the commonality or in- | 

Andfcrior fort, The fourth fort of Gown was the Toga pre- "I 
texta, ſo called, qua ez purpura pretexta erat, becaule it 11k 

was guarded about- with purple ſilk. This kind of Gown 

ins: firit was uſed only by the Roman Prieits, and chief Ma- 

r\-(iſtrates : Neither was it lawful for ſuch as did wear tht 

maſſ{Gown tobe arraigned, or ſentence to be given on them 

JC U 2 until 
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until that gown was put off. In continuance of time this 

$ogapretexta was permitted hrſt toNoble-mens Children, 

atterward to all Roman children in general : whereup- 

b Per. Pelira- ON b Togats a pretexto differt ut privatis 4 Magiſtratu, 

rius in orat. & vir a puero; and eras pretexta is taken for child-hood, 

pro A.Ceein. and prerextats ſometimes for Magiſtrates, but common. 

ly for young Children. The fifth fort of Gown was cal. 

led Paludamentum; it was a Military Garment, which 

e Alex. Gen. © none but the Lord General, or the chief Captains Cid 

dier.l.5.c.18, uſe to wear, & 1ſidorws faith, it was not only garded with 

« Sig.de Jud. purple, but with Scarlet and Gold Lace-: whence it was 

+ — ſometimes called e Toga purpurea, ſomerimes coccinea, [t 

80n-1% was much like the habit which the Grecian Empcrour 

FRofin. antiq. was wont to wear, called f Chlamys ; yea, now it is called 

I, $.C. 3X. Chlamys; we may Engliſh it an Heralds Coat of Arths, 

Sig. de jud. T'Þe ſixth fort of gown was Toga pitta, g becauſe in it 

f 3- c. 19, Were imbroidered goodly Pictures with Needle- work: 

It was alſo called Purpurea, not becauſe of any pnrple. 

gard (in which reſpe&t the Pretexta, and the Palude 

mentum were called Purpurea) but becauſe it was all over 

of a Purple Dye : it was by ſome termed r0g4 palmar a, be- 

cauſe in it many Palm-branches being the reward and 

token of Victor were wrought, whence by others it was 

called toga triumphalis, becauſe Emperours in their tri- 

umphs did wear ſuch gowns. The laſt ſort of gown was 

Þ Serv. ®n. Trabea, whereof rhere were h three ſeveral kinds; the 

lib. + one woven all of Purple, which was conſecrated unto 

the Gods : the ſecond was Purple woven upon white, 

and this only Kings and Conſuls might wear : the third 

was Scarlet woven upon Purple, and this the Augures on- 

5 Alex; Gen, 1y did wear. #s This' laſt fort was therefore called Tra- 

dier.l,.y, bea auguralis, the ſecond Trabea regia, the third Trabes 
Ce I8, Conſecrata. 
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Iren, of % ot © 

eup- De T unica. 

Aarn, 

00d, Hoſe Coats which were worn under the Gown, 

NON- were Called Twunice, and that thcy were worn under 

Cale the Gown, appeareth by that adage, T wnica pallio pro- | 
hich Þ pror ef, that is every one for himſelf firſt; or according 1 


Cid to our Engliſi Proverb, Cloſe ſicteth my Skirt, but cloſer 
with fitteth my Skin. k This t#nica was both narrower and & Sig. de jud. | 
was | ſhorter than the Gown : At firſt it was made without |. 3. c. 20, i 
It IB flzeves, afterwards with ſleeves, and by it as well as by the 
rour | gown, were Citizens diſtinguiſhed. The firſt ſort of Coats 
led was made of white cloath commonly, / but purfled over / $almuth in 
ths. and imbroidered with ſtuds of purple in manner of broad Pancirol. lib. | 
n it nail Heads, whence it was .called Laticlavia, or Lat forum de- 
rk:W clavus; and the perſons wearing this Coat were Sena- —_ c.de | 
Ple- Ef tors, called thence Lariclavii, The ſecond ſort belonged yiq. Turneb, I 
«de | unto the Roman Knights, and it differed in making from adverf. |. x, ". 
wer 0 the firſt, only that the purple ſtuds or imbroidered works c- 2. | 
be- © of this, were not ſo broad as the former: Whence the 
and I Coat was called Anguſticlavia or Anguſtus clavm, and 
was if the perſons wearing it were called Auguſticlavis. The 
tri-Þ third ſort belonged unto the populacy or poorer ſort of 
was Þ Romans : it was made without any purfled Works, b<ing 
the Þ called Taunica refta, This Coat was given together with 
nto the v#rile gown to ſtriplings paſt ſixteen years old, and 
ite, to new married Women. And as the relta tunica was 
rd ff given wich the virile gown ; ſo was the runica clavata 
on-f| ziven together with the toge prerexta ; and the laticla- 
Ta-ſÞ 2i4,, otherwiſe called tunica palmata, given with the roga 
beef pita, The fourth and laſt ſort belonged unto Women, 

being a long Coat reaching down unto the heels : they 

called it Stolam. Upon it they did wear an outward gar- : 

ment m called pallizm, and ſometimes palla, qui4 palam Prog 
APW geftabatur. # Sigoning faith, that this paiia was a corton , Sig. d wad, 


zown uſed by Stage-playersz howſoever,certain it r= L 3:C. 19. 
no 


» Sig. ibid, 
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not oaly Women, but Men alſo and Children did wear 
this kind of Garment, Beſides the Roman gown and Coat, 
there remain other parts of their Apparel to be ſpoken 
of; ſuch are theſe which follow : LZecerna, which ſome 
do Engliſh a Cloak, but » Feſtus would have ir to be a 
little kind of hood, which Men ſhould wear to defend 
themſelvcs from the Rain and Weather: ir was made 
that either fide might be worn outward : and at firſt ir 
was worn only in War, ſo that /acernarz ſtood in oppoſi- 
tion with cogati. p Iſidorus togatos pro urbants, lacernato; 
pro militibus uſurpatss ſcribit. Afterwards, as we may con- 
jeCture, it was made longer, in manner of a Cloak ; for it 
was dGivers times worn upon their Coats inſtead of 
Gowns. Another kind of Garment was the Perzla, ſo cal. 
led quaſi penaula, we may tranſlate it a long hanging 
Cloak. A third was called Mitra, which ſometimes did 
ſignifie a certain attire for Womens Heads, as a Coif, or 
ſuch like : though this kind of Attire was more properly 
called Calartica : other times it ſignified a Girdle, which 
more properly was called Zona : this Zona chiefly ſignified 
a Souldiers Belt, or a Marriage Girdle. The Souldiers 
Belt was lined within in the inſide, where when they 
went to War, they did put their money: whence Horace 
ſaith of a Man that had loſt his Money, Zonam perdidit : 
and Ca, to be girt, figaifieth, 'Erd vraz 74 ama, Arma 
induere, Cel. Rhod. 1. 22. 19. haply, becauſe that part of the 


'Body which was girt was conſecrated to Mars, as the 


Forehead was to every Man's particular Genizzs, the Arms 
to 7 «no,the Breaſt ro Neprune, the Reins to Penws,the Feet 
to Mercury, and the Fingers to Minerva. Alex. ab Alex, 
I, 2.c.19. Young Maids when they were married, were 
wont to have a Marriage Girdle tied about their middle, 
which their Hnsbands at the firſt night of their Marriage, 
ſhould untic : whence Zonam ſolvere hath been tranſlated 


'to deflour a Virgin. This Marriage Girdle in former 


tir”-s was called Ces, from whence cometh the Latin 
word Inceſt, and the Enyliſh word: Inceſt: which in 
- truth 


—— 
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truth ſignifyeih all kind of pollution committed, by un- 
ea'F going, or uatying this Girdle, called Ceſtzs : But now in 
oats F & more ſtridt acceptation it ſignifyeth only that kind 
knY navghtineſs which is committed between two of near 
ey tin; q and that other Folly which is committed with a 4 Col. in @. 
© IY ſtrangers Wife, is now properly called Adwterium ; and rat. pro Mi. 
end that which is committed with a Maid or Widow, ftuprum, lone. 
: The laſt thing touching their Apparel is their ſhoes. r Cal- , Rogen, anc; 
IC ceamentorum genera duo fuerunt, calcens, & ſolea, For the Rom. 1, 5. 
Oll- I (al of the ſhoe, called in Latin ſolea, ſometimes crepidy- C. 36. 
"9 ls, and in Cicero his time gallica, was tyed on to the bot- 
oN* F tom of the foot with leathern ſtraps or buckles, and ſo 
TE worn inſtead of ſhoes. The divers kinds of theſe ſhoes 
ho did diſtinguiſh the Roman people alſo. To omit the 
cal-F cifference in Colours, we may reduce the chief kinds to 
2M fre heads, 2fulles, Uncinati, Perones, Cothurni, Socci, all 
aid theſe ſorts of ſhoes were made half way up the leg, as 
IF the Turkiſh ſhoes are, according to Foſepbus Scaliger 
Ty 2nd they were either laced cloſe to the leg, as many of 
1ch our Boots are now adays, or claſped with taches, or 
ied haſps. The firſt ſort called ulles, / from the fiſh Aſwullus, / Salmur. in 
being like unto it in colour, were alſo called from their Panct.lib.rer, 
hey claſp, t calcei lunati, becauſe the claſps' were made in form — a - c. de 
ace : A ; 
-  Jofa Half-moon, which Halt-mooned Claſp reſembling , Appoſicam 
'* * Ya Roman C, fignified a hundred, # intimatiug thereby nigrz 1u- 
that the number of the Senators (they only being per- nam ſub- 
the F mitted to wear that kind of Shoe) were at. firſt a full CT 
the hundred and no more. Others are of opinion that they , $1... ;. 
3 Ewore this mooned Claſp, to put them in mind that the pancirol. lib. 
onour to which they had attained, was mutable and rerum deper. 
Aariable as the Moon. For they think that theſe Lunars & 4& Fibul, 
calces were not received as a token of Nobility only at 
Rome, but in other places, to which purpoſe they interpet 


©, What of the Prophet, Eſai. cap. 3. 1n die illo anferet Domi- 
ed Bus ornamentum calceorum. & lunulas. C21. Rhod. left. ant 
ner K 


. 20.c. 28, Uncinati calcei, were thoſe, which the Sou! 1- 
rs Were Wont to wear, I take them to be the ſame - h 
TnuiC 
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thoſe which they called Caligze, from which kind of 
ſhoes C. Ceſar Caligula had his Name, becanle he was 
born in the Army, Qria rats in exercitn fucrat, Cogn 
mentum calceamenti militarts, ji, e. Caligule furtitus eſt, Au 
rel. Vift, Epit, de vita Imperat., Perones (as we may Con- 
jecture) were laced up the leg: for Terivllian making 
but two ſorts of ſhoes, ſaith, There were the /1u/lsr, cal. 
led from their Claſps, Lunats, and theſe Perones made 
without ſuch half-mooned Claſps, called alſo Calces pmri, 
quoniam ex puro corio fatti, and theſe Perones, Or puros cal- 
+ Salmuth.in £205 all the other Romans did wear, x with this note of 
Pancirol. lib. diſtinftion, that the Magiſtrates ſhoes were beſet with 
rer.deperd. precious ſtones, private Mens were not» Thus much 
Cc. de fibula. concerning both the kinds and faſhion of the Shoes, may 
be colleAted out of Roſinus, in the place above quoted 
The deſcription and uſe of the Corhxrnns and Soccus, ma 
. be ſeen in the Trait .De Romanis Luadgs. 
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Of the Roman Magiſtrates. 
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CA FÞ .: bp 
De Magiſtratibus Roman. 


\\ p being to treat of the Romaz Magiftrates ; 

will firſt ſee what the definition of a Magi- 

ſtrate is. A Magiſtrate is he 0 who recei- Sig. de jur. 

yeth by publick Authority, the charge and o0- Rom. |. 1. 

verſight of human. Aﬀajrs belonging to the Common- © *9 
wealth. Theſe Roman Magiſtrates were either to be cho- 
ſen, only out of the better fort of Romans, called the Pa- 
rriciz, or elſe only out of the Commonalty. p The firſt þ g;g. qe jyr: 
were thence called Magiſtratus patricii, the ſecond Mas Prov.l.3.c, , 
fiſtratus Plebeis, The Patricis had power to hinder the 
Aſſ:mblies of the People; namely, their Comitia, by 
obſerving ſigns and tokens from the Heavens: Howbeir, 
{me of them had greater power, others leſs, infomuch 
that ſome were cailzd Majores Magiſtratus, quoniam ha- 
bebant majara auſpicia, id eſt, q. mags rata. Others were g Feneſt. do 
called minores maziſeratus, quoniam habebant minora auſpi- Magiſk Roms 
6a, Of theſe in their order. C, 1, 


X CAP. 
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CAR 2 
De Rege & Tribuno Cilerum. 


& the infancy of Rome, it-was governed by a King unto 
Tarquinius ſuperbus his time, who by maintaining that 
ſhameful a& of his Son towards Lucret:ia, did fo incenſe 
the people, that they did not only for the preſent exile 
him, but decreed that their City ſhould never after that 
be governed by a King. This King had abſolute rule and 
government over the City. For the ſafety. of his perſon 
he had three hhgdred choſen young Men always to he 
attendant about him, much like unto our Kings Maje 
| ſties Guard here in Erngland, or rather his Penſioner: 
| z Plurarch.in They were called r Celeres a celeritate, from their readi 
Romulo: _ nefs in zſliſtance : ſometimes they were called Trofſuli 
[Wak32.6.6 ſ becauſe they alone: without the help of any foot- mer 

did take a certain City in Erriria called Trofſulum 

Othertimes they have. been called Flexumines , wheredf 

as yet there hath been no certain reaſon rendred. Eacl 

hundred of them had their ſeveral Overicers called Cer 

zurio: and over them all there was one-general Overſcer, 

and chief Commander, whom they called Perfeftum ve 

Tribunum Celerum, his place being nexc to the King. A 

Tecond ſort of Attendants about the King were ciilled 

Lifores a ligands, according to that, Littor colliga manus. 

They were by the Grectiars called e251, which we 

may render Virgers, from f«'4'&, a Rod, and %w , tec 

have: though ſometimes p24, do ignite the ſame 

| pai, the Rehearſers of Homers Verſes, or in general 
of any other Poets: mye 73 paler ods, from patching 
together other mcn's Poems. For the Rceciters of Homer 
verſes were wont to hold a Rod or Wand in their hand 
during the time of Rehearſal. Czl. Rbod.l.c.1g. They dil 
ſomewhat reſemble our Serjeants, there being in nu:nbe! 
7:v2ive of them. Their Office was to carry certain Yar 
Utes of Bircken-rocs, with an Axe wrepped up in t! 
mich 
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midſt of them: the rods in Latin were called Faſces, the 
axe SeCAris, 
and rods, was to intimate the different puniſhment that 
belonged to notorious and petty Malefaftors, The reaſon 


157 


t The reaſon why they carried. both axes :Joac.Came- 


rarius In 0- 


rat. proFlac- 


co, immedi- 
was nor only that cabile vulnus 


unto} why they were wrapped up together, 
z that they might rhereby be more portable, but that the anger Enle reci- 
cenſefÞ of che Magiſtrates might be ſomewhat allayed , whilſt dendum, 
exilef} they were unbinding. Hence becauſe theſe Faſces virga- 
r th} ram & ſecurinm, Gid betoken Honour and Chiefdom in 
e and} Place and Authority, by the figure Synecdoche z this word 
erſoaſ} hach been uſed to ſignify Honour and Dignity, as Faſcs. 


bus ſuis abrogatis, he being diſcharged of his Magiſtracy 
or Dignity. And Faſces ſ[ubmittere, to give place,or yield 
unto. Yalerins Publicola gave the occaſion of the Proverb. 
He to infinuate himſelf into the hearts of the People, is 
ſaid, Submitrere faſces populo quoties prodiret in concionem. 
Some interpret it, as if he were wont to command the 
Serjeants quite to depart out of the Aſſembly with their 
rods, which opinion Plutarch in Publicola confuteth, wri- 
ting thus, Aunis Te: ms pdflus Gs ernAndiay mzerdy » Ups 
mw np xy verve, Faſces ipſos in concionem progreſſus 
populo ſubmiſit inclinavitque. So that the phraſe ſignifieth 
properly the not holding up of the Rods,or rather the lay- 


. AN ing them down as it were at the feet of the people. Cl. 
alled} Rhod'g. l. 12. C. 7. 

anus, 

1 we Ca ©: 

, tot De Senatu, & quis Princeps Senatus, & qui Senatores 
Ne Pedari. 


nerz } hrmony the Eleftion of the Sexators, the number of 

them, and the diſtintion of them into Senatores ma- 
jorum and Senatores minorum gentium, {ufficient hath been 
delivered in the ſecond Diviſion of the Romaz people ; 
y did} as likewiſe in the third Diviſion hath been ſhewn the 
nba habit or gown by which the Senators were diſtinguiſhed 
ar from the Roman Gentlemen. Here therefore it {hal! hc 
1 ſufficient for us to underſtand, that every ſolemn M<-:- 
nick X 2 ung, 


"Þ 


&c.; 
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ing, OT conſiſtory of theſe Senators was called Senatus, ct: 


The fore-man of them (which could be no other than 

ſuch, as had been either Conſul or Cenſor ) was called Pin. 

ceps Senatus, and his opinion was always firſt acked, Now 

among thoſe that had born thoſe foreſaid Offices,it was in Þ: 

the Cenſors power to make whom he would Fore-Men, 

The decree of this conſiſtory was called Sent Conſul- 

txm. And many times it is written with theſe two letters 

only, $.C. In like manner their Preface to theſe decrees 

was commonly-theſe two Capital Letters, B. F. That is 

Bonum faitum. Sueton. Ful. Cef. c. $0. and it had the ſame 

uſe as, /» Nomine Dei with us: Theplace where this con- 

uMart.Phile- ſiſtory was had , they called Senaculum. None was # or- 
ricusin Cic.l. djnarily admitted into the place of a Senator, before the 
1, ep. fam. I. gye and twentieth year of his Age: And of thoſe that 
were admitted, . ſome were allowed to ride to the Se- 

nate-houſe in a Curule-chair, namely when they had 

born ſuch office, which gaye them right to that Chair; 

x Mart. Phi- others which had not born ſuch office, went on foot : x 
— _ whence theſe latter were called Senatores pedaris, They 
Ae oct determined their a&s which they called Senarus Conſul 
l.3.C1 | . | 

ea, ſometimes by departing down their Benches, and di- $! 

viding themſelves into ſides. Thoſe which did approve fn; 

that which was propoſed, ſided with the party who did [ki 

Referre ad Senatum, that is, propoſe the matter unto the 

Senate; the other departed unto the contrary fide z or 

if they came not down at all, but ſate ſtil] on the Benches, 

then did they ſignify by holding up, or beckoning with 

their hands, what ſide they would take. Now if the 

major part were eafie to be diſcerned, then they reſted 

y Huberr. in there, terming that Ad to be decreed y per drſſeſſionem : 
Cic. 1.1, ep. and hence theſe and the like Phraſes have taken their 
tam, 29, beetaning, 4n #lius ſententiam sturus ſum, and Manibus 
pedibnſque diſcedere in alicujus ſententiam,that is;to be fully 

perſmaded of ones Opinion. Now if both Companies 

were almoſt equal, ſo that the major part could not eaſi- 

ly be difcerned, then did they procced to give their voi- 

| Ces, 
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c23, and that which was thus determined, was. [uid to be 

decreed, per ſin zulorum ſententias exquiſut as, that Is, by 

yoices- Here we may obſerve that thouſe who were fa- 

vourab!y heard in Senate, His Senatus dare dicebatur ; and 

z likewiſe they were ſaid, Stare in Senatu : as on the Con- 7Afcenfius in 
trary they were ſaid jacere, whom the Senate negleed, Cic | 1, E- 
or rather condemned. «a Cam mth: ſtanti jacens minare- ary fam. 4. 
wr, faich b Tally. 1f any Senator were abſent without zruſp, re. © 
alawful Excuſe, then was he tined ; -and for the payment ſpon. 
thereof, he did put in a Pledge, which if he did not ran- 5 Rofin. ant, 
fom, then did the common Treaſurer Cedere vel conci. | 7+ & 7+ 
dere pignora, that is, ſtrain or ſeize upon the Pledges, 

making common ſale thereof, in which ſenſe thoſe two 

phraſes are uſed, namely, capere pignora, & auferre pigno 

7 that is, to ſtrain or ſeize upon a Mans Goods, 


CAP. 4 
De Conſulibus. 


_— the.Expulſion of Tarquinius Sup. the laſt Romy, 

'& King, all the Citizens in Rome allembled, and con- 

cluded that the Government of the City, which before 

mas in the hand of one alone Governour, called their 

fing, ſhould now be divided between two: c who at ficit c Rofin, aro 
before there was any ſubordinate Office as a Prerorſhup) Rom»! 7.0.9, 
he Romans called Pretores, quod preirent 7 aps Not 

long after they were called Judices, ajudicando, In pro- 

els of time they were known by no other name than 

onſules, a Conſulendo populo, d No Citizen was ordina- d Cic. orat, 
ily created Conſul before the forty third year of his Age. Fl. 5. 
either might any be choſen without ſpecial diſpenſa- 

jon, either in their abſence out of Rome, e or in time of e Suex. Jul. 
heir triumph 3 which was the reaſon that Fulius Ceſar Czl. c. 18, 
as glad to forgo his Triumph at that time when he was 

onſul with Bibulus, The ſigns or tokens of this Co-- 

ar Dignity were the twelve Liftors carrying their 


bundles of Rods and Axes f the firſt month before os 7 ales, Ger, 
| Conſul, dier.1.* 7.4. 
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Conſul, and the ſecond before the other, as formerly they 
haq done before the Kings. Ff Now he that had the 
rods carried before him in the firſt month, either he had 
more Children than the other, for the lex Julia gave pre. 
cecency to him who had moſt Children, or he was elder 
than the other, or in time of the Eleftion he was pro. 
nounced before the other, for which reſpeCts he was cal. 
ied Conſul major, and Conſul prior. g The reaſon why ezch 
Conſul had wot twelve Lefors always, was becaule the 
tyranny of the Conſul might then ſeem to be doubled 
and ro exceed the tyranny of the Kings. Another toker 
was a certain Chair of Eitate, called Sella eburnea, that js 
an Ivory Chair, fo called from the matter whereof it wa 
made, and h becavſe this Chair was commonly carrie 
about 1n a ceriain Coach or Chariot, wherein the Conf 
did ride, hence from Crurrus which ſignifieth a Chario, 
itis alſo called Sella Curulzs ; where s note that the worl 
Curults is ſometimes uſed ſubſtantively, and then it fig: 
nifyeth ſome chief Magiſtracy or Othce among the Rs 
mans. The gown by which they were diſtinguiſhed from 
other Magiſtrates or private Men, was a certain purpk 
gown which from the great embroidered Works wa 
called Trabea, and he that did wear it, was thence called 
Trabeatus, according to that, Trabeati cura Quirini, |t 
will be worth the. obſervation to note, that the Roman 
did date their Deeds and Charters in old time, by name- 
ing the year wherein their City was firſt founded ; as to 
ſay, Av urbe condita, the twentieth, thirtieth, or fortieth 
year, ©c. But in proceſs of time their manner of dating, 
was by ſubſcribing the name. of their preſent Conſuls; 
as to ſay, ſuch a thing was determined, L. Yalerio, M. 
Horatio conſul:bus, ſuch and ſuch being Confuls : whence 
Suetonius ſpeaking of Fulins Ceſar, ſaith, he was appoin- 
ted to be Flamen Dialts, ſequentibus. Conſulibus, that 15,the 
next ycar following. Yea, this was ſo common a date, 
rhat to know the age of their Wines, they ſigned their 
Veſſels with the names of cheir Conſuls, adding withal, 

 Thit 
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that they might know the goodneſs of their Wine, the 

name of the Country whence it came, accoiding to that 

e hadMof Juven. Sar. 5. | 

Cujus patriam, titulumque ſenciius 

elder Delevit mult a vererss fuligire teſte. . Turn,adv.l. 1, c.r, 

; pro-M Thoſe alone who had born the Office of a Conſdl, not 

$ cal-Mevery one that was capable thereof, were {aid to be /:rs 

7 each MConſulares. & At the firſt thoſe who were created Conſuls , T;iginysin 
e theremained in their Office the ſpace of a whole Year, being orar.Cic pv 
bled {Mdeirnati ad conſulatum upon the twenty fourth of Ofob, Cx!io, 

token! 4: conſulatum non inierant ante Calendas Fan. that is, "' 7 REDREM | 
at is, MWtie firſt of Faunary: The reaſon of this chaſme,or interizr grar. Car, 1. ' 
t waſWhetween their deſignation unto their Office, and their en- 

try into it, was (as we may probably conjecture) that the 

Competitors might have ſome time to inquire de Ambi- 

ty, that is, whether there was no indirect and unlawful 

worlW mcans uſed in their cativaſing. In proceſs of time, either 

by voluntary reſignation, or depoſition, or death, many 

> Re-MConſuls have been choſen in the ſame year, and they 

fron were called : Non orainarii,& fuffetti Conſules, Atſuch mw F, S$ylv in | 
times all their Deeds were dated by the Names of the Cic.orac.; rs | 
two firſt Conſuls which began the year : Whence thoſe Mur. 

two firſt, and likewiſe all thoſe. that continued in their 

Office the whole year, were called n. Conſules Honorarit ,, Ga. an. 


manMand Conſules Ordinarii, Rom.l.;.c.9; 
ame- 

IS fo C AP. 9. 

tieth | De Cenſoribus. 

ting, 


ſuls; "be E Conſuls finding themſelves incumbred with fo 
many buſineſſes of different nature, did by conſent 
ence of the Senate chooſe two pcculiar Officers, called 0 Cen- o Feneſt. de 
oin-IN ſores 4 cenſendo, becauſe they ceſſed and valued: every Mag. Rom, 
s.cheſ Maus Eitate, regitſtring their Names, and placing them in © 7» 
late, a i:t Century. For it did concern the Romans to know 
;heirſ tne nanuher, 2nd Jikewiſe the Wealth of the Pcople, to 
thalſJ tle en they wwght. be informed of their oan tr pin, 
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and ſo ſhape their courſe accordingly, either in under 
taking Wars, tranſplanting Colonies, or in making pro 
viſion of Victuals in time of Peace, A ſecond and mii 
part of their Office was in reforming Manners, to which 
end they had power to enquire into every Man; lif 
This part of their Authority was noted out unto vs h; 
this phraſe. being called Yirgala Cenforia, If any one hat 
plaid the ill husband, and neglected his Farm, or left his 
Vine untrimmed,the Cenſors took notice thereof, The 
did Senatu & Tribu movere, i.e. they Cid depoſe Sen 
rors, and pull down men from a more honourable Trih 
to2 ics honourable. Diminntio maxima was the loſs 
ones Tribe, City and Frezdom. Theſe Cenſors werer 
puted of the beſt rank of Magiſtrates in Rome; they t 
mained in their Office a whole five years ſpace ordin 
» Feneſt. de rily: 1 ſay ordinarily, becauſe » through the abuſe ( 
Rom. mag. their place, the Office had been made ſometimes annyui 
ſis: Tt. That tive years ſpace the Romans did call Luſtrun 
de Rom. becauſe they did once in every five years Revolution, Ly 
Magilt. c, de ftrare exercitum Romanum, by ſacrifice purge the Roma 
Cenlo. Army. Hence we ſay, 4uo luſtra, ten years, tria luſtra, 1}. 
years, &c. The performance 6f this Luſtration belonget 
alſo-unto the Cenlors : for after the Cenſors had per 
formed the one part of their Office, in regiſtring the juſ 
e Pancizol. 1. valuation of every Titizens Eſtate, t they did lead a Sow 
rerum.deper. a Ram, and a Bull three times about the Army, andit 
c.de Cibi ca- the end ſacrificed them to Mars: and thus to purge af 
PoNEeg Army, is, condere luſtrum ; though ſometimes condere lit: 
ſtrum Coth ſignify, to muſter an Army. Theſe Sacrifices,as 
likewiſe all others of the like natnre, that is, wherein 
n Alex. Gen. there was a Sow, a Ram, and a Bull ſacrificed, were ter- 
—_— med ſometimes, « 5#0-vetanralia, ſometimes Solitauralial 
de mas Roin, ſometimes x Tawilia. Moreover, it did belong unto 
c.de Cenſor. theſe Cenſors to farm ont the Tributes, Impoſts, Tol- 
» Pancir. L.re- Jage, &c, y At the hve years end, the as of both their 
rpg _— Zenſors were regiſtred vpon Books of Record, which Re- 
bi caviend; cords Were laid up in a certain religious Houſe dedicated 
MO. ,. [0 
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tothe Nymphs. Whence z Cicero ſpeaking of CloJing, ; Cic. pro 
faith, Qui edem Nympharum incendit, ut memo! 1am publ;.. M9ne. 
cam incenſis tabults publicis impreſſam aboleret. 


CAT © 
De Pretoribus. 


T HE Conſuls by reaſon of their many troubles in 


War, having no time to adminiſter Juſtice unto the 


MERoman People, did for the better help therein create 


two new Officers for the executing of Juſtice, the one to 
examine and judge of matters within the City, between 
Citizen and Citizen ; the other to decide Controverſies 
between Foreigners. The firſt they a called Pretorem ur- a Pighius x- 
hanum, and Pretorem majorem; the other Pratorem pere- quip. comp. 
orinums & Pretorem minorem ; We may Engliſh them Lord 

hief Juſtice. Where we mult note, that at the firſt there 

nas only the Pretor urbanus, until the caſes and ſuits in 

ww became ſo many, that one was not ſufficient to hear 

hem all, b yea at laſt the number of the Pretors came to 6 Alex. Gen. 
16, namely, when thoſe two were added for the pro- ier.l.2.c.15. 


Widing of Corn and Grain ;z whence they were called Pre- 


ores Cereales, Cc Nay, there were at laſt 18 Pretor's, there c Feneft. dc 


Wing two others added to judge of Controverſies touch- mag. Rom. 


ng Feoffements of truſt, called thence Pretores fides com- © 19- 
iſarii, d Cauſarum duo genera ſunt, alie private,alie pub d F, $ylv.in 


We; has criminoſas, illas civiles appeHant, In thoſe caſes orart. pro 
Wiich were private, that is, e touching Equity and up- "37: 


zzhineſs of any af, or the reſtitution of any Money or | — 


ods unlawfully detained from the right Owner, it be- s. Roſe. 
dnged principally unto the f ewo firſt Pretors to judge ; fRofin. ant. 
but under them unto the Centum-virt, who oftentimes 1. 7. c. 11. 
recalled by Tully, Recnperatores, and Judices haſte ;, the gSaxoniusib. 
burt, Haſta centum viralis, becauſe one of the marks 


"$4 ſpecial Enſigns, was a Spear erected up in the place 


le Court was kept. Thoſe cales which were publick or 
Iminal, as Treaſon, Murther, buying of voices in the 
Y canvaſing 


164. 


bF.S. 7.in and Capirte dimicatio, that is, þ ſuch caſes wherein if t| 


Orat. pro 


Mur. 


#Rofin.ant. pat, that is, Civis eximitur a civitate. 4 Theſe caſcs att} 
» Bo Co IS, 
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canvaſſing of Offices, &c. were called alſv carſz capita 


yarty accuſed had bcen found guilty, he was capite dat** 
atus : by which paraſe we mult nor underſtand alwaf®*" 
Ultimum ſupplicium, ſed aliquanao exilium, quo ſcilicet i 


tirſt were heard by the Kings and Conſuls; afterwaſf 


by certain appointed thereunto by the People, being c-*” 
led from their inquiſition, queſirores paricidis. In coff? * 
tinuance of time, the examination and hearing of th" 

ON 


Publick caſes was turned over unto certain MagiſtrateÞ-* 
who becauſe they were to continue their Office a full a” 
entire year (whereas the others had their Authority” © 
longer than they fate in Judgment ) were thence i" 
diſtintion-ſake called Pretores Queſitores, and the c: 


+ Rofin. ant, Were termed Queſtiones perperue - k becauſe In theſe c; ul 


LF. C 32. 


/ Roſin. ant, giving judgment by hanging up new Edicts, 
1,6. C. 18, 


there was one ſet form of giving judgment perpetyu: = 
to remain; whereas in thoſe private or civil Cauſes tiF®* 
Prator did commonly every. year change the form | " 
| Here-wife” 


muſt note, that theſe Quaſttores parricidarum, other! (foi 

. . i ! 

called Pretores Queſitores, had not the examination of : vs 
U 


publick caſes, bur ſometimes upon extraordinary occ 
tions, cither the Conſuls, the Senate, or the people then 
ſelves, would give judgment. Now as thoſe former 7 
tors had a ſpear erected up, whereby their Court for 


v7 
_ 


”, 1 
».Sig.de Tud. vate cauſes was known ; ſo had theſe Cueſirores a {nar on 


b. 1. Fo 


hanged out in token of their Court. m Freiorim enſuon £4 
duo fucre, haſta & glading, illa ad jurifaiitionem, hic ad (4 F* 

| ED : y . k 
ftionem firm ficandum. The Officers which did attend t:4| a 


Pretors vere Scribe, 1. Ce. ccrtain Notaries much re{-n -A 
bling the Clerks of our Aſſizes, their office being ro will "om 


according as the Preters or chief Jullices had bid thr 


» a . \ X _ - . * T4 

t2king their name a ſcribendo. The ſecond fort were Y 
, : _ , X . res 
ed Accent! ab acciends, from ſummoning beceule i " 


vereto ſummon Men to their Appearance. 
rctembied opr Baillis Errant. 


Thev mic 
The tiurd ſort were L 
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F-res 3 of which before. » The Authort:y of che Urbane n Benet, ed 
reror was ſo increaſed in time, yea his honour was ſuch, Rom. mag. 
hac' whatſoever he commanded, it had the name of Jus <P: *2- 


ava 


if t 


Ee aa , | ! . 
alwz DOTOT AT THE(ZG 4 0 Ochers arc of opiaion, LNnacr oniy the Pr e- - P Pa!lar. 'F 
icer of" Edit was that Jus bonor.rinm, p the Pretor Urba- Cic.orar.pro 


5, being wont at. the Entrance 1nto his Office, to collect A.Cacinna, 


$ at t *. * * P * , jo : _—_ 
*Þ &: Form of adminiſtration of Juſtice our of the former © Pigl. A 1» 
CI'Wear P<T. com, 


15, 2nd ſoveral Edicts of former Pretors, according un- 
o which he would adminiſter Juſtice all the year fol- 
awing : Andleſt the people might be ignoraur of the 
on:ents thereof, he cauſed it to be hanged up to the 
whlick view, This form of Juſtice was termed Ediftum 
6 ed1cen40, 1, C. q imperando ; becauſe thereby he did g Pellir. in 
ommand, or forbid ſomething to be done, Whence Cic.orat.pro 
Pellitarius in the place now quoted, doth tranſlate Cox- A-Caecinna. 
dium Edicta, Manvatory Letters, that it might bediſtin- 
ruiſied from other Magiſtrates Edits. It was commonly 
alled Pretores edittum, And as Pighius obſerveth in the 
place above-quotcd, it was called Edictum perperunm, not 

abſolutely, becauſe the vertue thereof was. perpetual, 
F(for that expired together with the Pretors Office, and 
Fihcrefore r Tully calleth it Legem annam) but in reſpeR yr Cic. in ver, 
.ſof other Edits made jn the middle of the year upon ex- 
her fecaordinary and unexpected occaſions, which latter fort 
2 of EdiCts f Tully calleth Peculiaria & nova edicta. Afﬀeer- ſecic.in ver. 5, 
ward : Salvins Fulianus collefted an Edict out of all the e Sig. de Jud 
Fold Edicts of the former Pretors, wherein almoſt allthe 1, x. c 6, | 
7. iole Civil Law was contained, and this was called pro- 
\ Wpcrly Eliftum prrperunm, becauſe that all the Pretors 
ot ever after did adminiſter Juſtice according to that Edi, 
-.MÞy the appoiatment of Hadrianw being then Emperor. 
...M The Edi being given out, the adminiſtration of Jultice 
 Wconſiſted in the uſe of one of thoſe three words, Do, Dis» 
wo, & Aadico, i.c. u Dat altionem, Dicit jus, Addicit tam ,T Camerar. 
res qzam hamines 3 that 1s, he 1s ſaid Dare, when he grant- in Cic. orar. 
e:h out an Action or Writ againſta Man; Dicere, when pro Flacco. 
he paſſeth judgment on him ; and Addicere, when he iu. 
Y 2 the 


/ 
\ 
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the Court doth ſee and allow the delivery of the thing 
or the perſon on which judgment is paſſed. The Form 
of Addiction wasthus : Afcer the judgment had been pro- 
nounced in the Court, the party which prevailed, laid 
his hand on the thing or the perſon, againſt which Sen- 
tence was pronounced, uſing this form of words, Hun 
ego hominem, ſive hanc rem, ex jure Quiritium meam eſt 
dico, Then immediately did the L. Chief Juſtice Addicere, 
that is, approve the Challenge, and grant a preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion, Am.in Faſt. 1.1. For Explanation whereof we myſt 
know, that this word Aaddico, is ſometimes verbum Au 
/gurale, ſometime Forenſe, ſometimes a term of Art be. 
longing unto the diſcipline of the Azgures, and ſo the 
Birds are ſaid Adaicere, when they ſhew ſome gool and 
lucky token, that the matter conſulted about is appr 
ved by the Gods: the oppoſite hereunto is Abaicere. 
Sometimes this Verb Aaaico isa term of Law, ſignifying 
x M. Toxita as x much as to deliver up into ones hands, or into ones 
in orar. pro poſſeſſion : whence we do not only call thoſe goods that 
Pab. Quinr. are delivered by the Pretor unto the right owner bona 
additta; but thoſe Debtors alſo which are delivered up by 
the Pretor unto their Creditors to work out their Debt, 
are termed ſerv; addifti, Yea moreover, becauſe in all 
port-ſales it was neceſſary, that the Pretor ſhould Addi- 
cere bona, deliver up the Goods ſold; hence doth this 
word often ſignify to ſell, as Addicere ſanguinem alicus 
jus, to take Money to kill a Man, to ſell a Mans Life, 
Touching the reaſon of their name, they were called 
3 Fr. Mary. 27 @tores 4 preeundo, quoniam jure preibant. Andy thoſe 
rantius in alone were properly termed vir: pratorii, which had 
Philip. z, born this Office, not they which were capable thereof: 
In = ſame ſenſe we fay Yiri Cenſoris, and Viri e/Edili- 
£43, CC. 


CAP: 
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CAP % 
De Imperatoribus, Ceſaribus, ſvue AuguFtis, 


WW Hen C. Julius Ceſar had Overcome Pompey his 

Sons in Spain, at his return to Rome, the Senate 
welcomed him with new invented Titles of ſingular 
Honour, ſtiling him Pater Patrie, Conſul in decenmium, 
poſ-Þ Diftaror in perpetuum, Sacroſanitus, and Imperator ; all 
muſtY which Titles were afterward conferred upon Offavim Ce 
Au ſar; and all the Emperors ſucceeding him, deſired to be 
; be-YÞ called Imperatores & Ceſares from him. Where we muſt 
the underſtand, that this name Imperaror was not altogether 
and unknown before z for by that name the Roman Souldiers 
prot were wont (even at that time) to ſalute their Lord Ge- 
ere'fj neral after ſome ſpecial Conqueſt. z Theſe Roman Em. # Ser. #:. 
yingFl perors were afterward called alſo Auguſt: from Oftawirns * ** 
nel Ceſar, whom when the Senare ſtudied to honour with 
that ſome noble Title, ſome were of the mind that he ſhout 
hol be called Romul:zs, becauſe he was in a manner a ſ:cond 
p by founder of the City : bur it was at length decreed by the 
ebt, I advice of Manuins Plancus, that he ſhould be ſtjled by 
 alF the name of Auguſtus, which we may Engliſh Soveraign : 
idi-M And they counted this name of more Reverence and Ma- 
this jeity than the former name of Romulus, becauſe all con- 
icu-F {ecrated and hallowed places were called Loca Augnit. 
fe. Þ The Authority of theſe Emperors was very great, even 
led FB 2s great as of the Kings in former times, 


ole 

had CAP. 8. 

- De Principibus juventutis, Ceſaribus, & nobiliſſimis 
Ceſaribus. 


Cuſtom * was received among the Roman Ems- * Ron. ant. 

perors in their life-time, to nominate him whom '-/7* © 73: 
\P, they would have to ſucceed them in their Empire z art 
him they called Princeps juventutis, Ceſar, & Nopili | rm 
#/ar 


Lib. 3. Set. 2. 
Ti like cuſtom was praCtiſed by Charles the fifth 


Caf, 
Emperor of Germany, and {o hath been continued by his 


Sneeefſorsz; namely, that one ſhould be choſen whom 
they called Rex Remanorum, who ſhould be ſo far inve. 
ſted in the Title to the Empire by the means of the pre- 
ſ:nt Emperor, that upon the Death, Reſignation, or De- 
poſition of the then being Emperor, he immediately 
ſhould ſucceed. 


CAS ©. 
De Prefeito Urbis. 


Omulus for the better Government of the City ap» 

pointed a certain Officer called UVUrbis Prefetus, 
ro have the hearing of all matters or cauſes between the 
Maſter and the Servant, between Orphans and their O. 
verſeers, betwcen the Buyer and the Seller, &c. Afﬀeer- 
wardin the time of the Roman Emperors, this Urbis Pre- 
fetus did aſſume unto himſelf ſuch Authority, that he 
would examine and have the hearing of all Cauſes, of 
what nature ſoever, if they were Intra centeſimum lapi- 


- dem, within a hundred Miles of Rome: (for b Lapis in 


old time fignified a Mile, becauſe at every Miles end 
a great ſtone in manner of a Mark-ſtone was eretted.) In 
the abſence of the King or Conſuls, he had all Authoricy 
which belonged unto them reſigned unto him. I am not 
izenorant, that ſome do make this latter kind of Pre- 
feCture, or Licutenantſhip, a different Office from the for- 
mer, but I ſhould rather think them to be one and the 
ſ:me,only his Authoricy.to be more enlarged in the Kings 
Abſence: and of this opinion do find Fereſte/la, Alex: 


c Sig. de Jur. and, Neopol, and c S1g0ntnas 


Rom. |. t. 
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CAT 


De Decemviris, & legibus ſcrivenats, 


OR the better adminiſtration ' of Juſtice, the 4 Ro- i Feneft. de 
mans appointed three Men, namely, e Sp. Pojthu- Mag. Rom. 
mis, Ser. Snlpitins, A. Manlims, to go to Athens, and Roe 
other Grecian Cities, there to peruſe the Grecian Laws ; | Ow oY 
to the intent that at their retucn, both a ſupply might PIT 
be made of thoſe Laws that were wanting in XKome, and 
the other that were faulty, might thereby be rectified and 
amended. At the return of thoſe three M:n,the Conſuls 
were depoſed, and both their Authority and Enſigns 
given unto f ten Men newly elected for the Govern- 74 ;, p , 
ment of the State,and were thence called Decemviri. The Leg. 0 
firſt eleited into this Decemurrarte ,- were Ap. Claudum, 
T. Genutizs,P. Sextus, Sp. Veturins, C. Julius, A. Marlins, 
Ser, Sulpitius, P, Curiatins, T. Romul. Sp. Poſthamins : 
2ll of them ſuch as had born the Office of a Conſul. The 
2ws Which they brought from Athens were wricten at 
ficſt in ten Tables of Braſs : zirerwards two other Tables 
were added, at which times thoſe Laws began to be 
known and diſtinguiſhed from others by the name of 
Leges 12 Tabularum, And accorling to thoſe Laws, Ju- 
ſtice ever afcer was adminiſtred vnto the Roman people, 


old time, only it was annual. 
Eni2ns of honour carried before him, one alone ha the 

Authoricy of convocating ti= Senate, contrming thoſe 

Decrees, and the diſcharge of all State-buſinelles ; # the p 2 967. ant 
other did little differ from private Mea in their habic,only Rom, 1. . 
when the ficſt had rul:d a ſer time, the other? ſucceeded by ©: is- 
turns. This kind of Gove:nment Cid not continue long 

11 Rozne, for inthe third year all theic power was auroga= 
ted;becauſe of their Tyranny and Oppreition uſed by them 

towards the Roman People. 


7Dion. Hi- 


5 


2 Rofin. ant. 


{. 6:C. 856. 


hb Alex. Gen. 
dier.l.5, c.6, 


5 Pighius in 
1yran. 
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CAP. 
De Interregia proteſtate. 


il, 


Fter the death of Romulwm, f the Senators divide! 

themſclves into ſeveral Companies, called Decy. 
114, committing the Government of the Kingdom to 
that Decvry, that is, to thoſe ten Men, upon whom the 
lot fell, calling them the /mrerreges, Where we mul: 
know, that theſe ten did not rule all together, but each 
Man ruled for the ſpace of five days, whence g Roſnu; 
calleth his Magiſtracy, /Aagiſtrarum Quinqueduanumn, 
After that tive days Government had paſled through the 
firſt, then did they go to lots to have a ſecond Decury 
choſen, and ſoa third, &c. This Office of an Interrex 
remained eyen in the Conſuls time, ſo that if by ſome 
extraordifiary occaſion the Conſuls could not be created, 
b then they choſe one, to whom alone they committed 
the whole Government of the Kingdom, and him they 
called Interregem. ; 


of * Tu 
De Ditlatore. 


V Henſoever the Romans found themſelves en- 
cumbred with dangerous Wars, or any other 
eminent Dangers, they preſently choſe a Diftator, ' to 
whom alone was committed the Authority and Rule of 
the whole Kingdom, differing from a King only in re- 
ſpect of his Name, and the continuance of his Office. 
Touching his name he was ſo called, qroniam dittts ejus 
parebat populus, His Office contjnuea but ſix months, 
and at the expiration thereof, if need required, - he was 
choſen again for another ſix months. . He was alſo called 
# Populs Magiſter, inaſmuch as none could make their 
*.ppeal from him unto the People. As ſoon as himſelf 
was eſtabliſhed in his Office, he choſe a — Of- 
cer, 
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much reſembled his, whom they called Vrbis Prefetum : 
for as the Prefettus Urbis in the abſence of the King, ſo 
this . agiſter equitum in abſence of the Dittaror had full 
and uncontrolable Authority of doing what he would. 


CAF 1% 


De Tribunis militum. 


171 
ficer whom hecalled & Equitum Maziſter : his Authority & Sradius in 


Flor,l.1.c.1t 


+ her | military Tribunes were of two ſorts. The one 7 Rofin: 2: 
had all Power and Authority, which belonged unto |- 7- C. 24- 


the Conſuls : and thence were called Tribuni militum con- 
ſulars poteſtate. Theoccaſion of them was this : The Pro- 
tetors of the Commons called 7ribuni Plebzs,did earneſtly 
labour, that the Commonalty might be made as capable 
of the conſular Dignity as the Nobility : This was foftoww- 
ed ſo hot, that in the end, though the Nobility would 
not grant them way unto that Dignity under the name of 
Conſuls ; yet in effect they would grant it them. Name- 
ly the Conſuls ſhould be depoſed, and in their ſtead other 
Magiſtrates ſhould be choſen ; part out of the Nobility, 
part out of the Commonalty, who though they were not 
called Conſuls, but Tribani, yet were they of Conſular Au- 
thority; by which they were diſtinguiſhed from the 
other ſort of Military Tr:bunes, who had Power and Au- 
thority only in matters Military, and were known by the 


name of Tribuni militum without any addition. = Some- n Alex. Gen. 
times there was one of theſe three words prefixed, Rutu- Ger. 1.6,co18, 


l; or Rufuli, Suffeti and comitiati ; not thereby to in- 
timate unto us any diſtinCtion of office or place, but to 
ſignify their manner of Ele&ion. For if they were choſen 
by the Conſuls, then were they called Tribuni Rutuls, or 
Rifuli, becauſe they had their Authority confirmed unto 
them by virtue of an A& of Law preferred by Rutilins 


Rufus, when he was Conſul. If they were choſen by the . -- 


Souldiers themſelves in their Camp, then were they 
called 7ribuni ſuffefts, that is, Tribanes ſubſtituted or pur 
Ee in 
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in the place of another. Whence we may conjeCture, 
that the Sovldiers were not permitted to make any EleCti- 
on, but in time of need, when their former Tribunes were 
taken from them by ſome violent or unnatural Death. 
The laſt ſort called Comitiarz, were fo called becauſe they 
were choſen by the Roman Aſſemblies, called in Latin 
Comitia, They were termed Tribani, becauſe at the firit 
inſtitution of them (wheiher we underſtand the Conſu- 
lar Tribunes, or this latter ſort?) there were but three of 
each. In proceſs of time notwithſtanding I find the num- 

o Rofin; ant, her not only of thoſe Conſular Tribunes, o but of thoſe 

L 7.620 other alſo to have been encreaſcd to fix, accordingly as 
the thouſands in a Legion were multiplyed. Theſe latter 
ſort of Tribunes, in reſpect of their Military Diſcipline, 
which was to ſee the Souldiers being faulty to be puniſh- 
ed, we may Engliſh Xnights Marſhal: In reſpeQ that 
their Authority was over Foot-men only, we may Engliſh 
them Serjeants Major : only this difference there was, to 
every thouſand of Foot-men in any Legion, there was as 
many Military Tr:bxnes under their chief Commander, 
called Imperator. But in our Engliſh Armies there is but 
one Serjeant Major, who alone under the Lord General 
hath Command over all the Foot-men, be there never 
fo many thouſands. 


CAP. 14. 
De Trinmviris Reipub. conſtituends, 


' His tyranny of the Triumviratus began by a conſpira- 


tion between Auguſtus Ceſar, Antonius, and Lepi- 


dns, For theſe three under the pretence of revenging J#- 


lins Ceſar his death, obtained chief Power and Authority 
F Feneft. de for the ſpace of five years throughout Rome, p pretend- 
mag- Rom. jnz that they would ſettle the Common-wealth, which 
© ZI, at that time by reaſon of Fulius Cs ſar's death wasmuch 


»at of order. Thoſe five years being expired, they re- 


tuſcd to reſign their Authority, exerciſing exceſlive cruel- 
4 ty 
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towards all the Romans of what degree ſoever. 4 Titis 9 Suer. o&tae 
kind of Government remained but ten years, neither 38+ c. 27. 


ever were there any other than thoſe three 2bove named. 
They had power toenaCt any new Law, to reverſe any 
former-ACt, without the conſent of the Senate, or Com- 
mons, They might preſcribe and baniſh any Roman at 
their-pleaſure, and as often as we read de Trinmviratu 
{imply without any adjun&ion, or de Trinmviratu Sena- 
tus lezendi, we are to underſtand it of this, though ſome 
upon unſure grounds do disjoin them. 


CAP. 15. 
De Queſtoribus e/Erarit. 


— Office of the Queſtors ſeemeth not unlike to a 
publick Treaſurer, which colleQeth the Subſidies, 
Cuſtoms, Money, yearly Revenues, and all other Payments 
belonging to any State or Corporation. And hence 


r quoniam publice pecunie querenae prepoſits erant, they r Feneſt. de 
took their name Queſtores. Sometimes they are called Mag. Rom. 
Queſtores urbans, to diſtinguiſh them from the Provins © 3* 


cial Qyeſtors, which bare Office in the Roman Provinces : 
ſometimes they are called Queſtores erariis, to diſtin» 
guiſh them from thoſe that were called Queſtores par- 
ricidii, Or Rerum Capitalium, of which you may ſee 


more in the Tratt de Pretoribur. Laſtly, they were cal- /Sig.de jure 
led Queſtores erarii, to diſtinguiſh them from the Tr. Rom.l.2.c.8. 


uni e-4arii, i. e, thoſe Martial Treaſurers, or Clerks of 
the Band which did receive the Souldiers pay from 
theſe City-Treaſarcrs, and ſo pay it unto the Souldiers. 
The. Office of the Cicy-Treaſurers (then being at firſt 
but two,) was to receive all the City-Accounts ; to 
Cisburſe at all occaſions of publick Expences ; to take 
an Oath of him that the Souldiers had ſaluted by the 
name of Jmperator, that he had truly informed the 
Senate both of the number ” Enemies ſlain, as _ 
2 0 
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of the number of Citizens loſt-;z otherwiſe he might barr 
the Emperor of his Triumph. Moreover, whatſoever 
ſpoils were taken in War, they were delivered up unto 
theſe City-queſtors, and they ſelling them, laid up the 
Money in the great Treaſure-houſe, called eats Sarurns. 


C A ÞP. 16. 
De Tribunis Plebrs. 


* Rofin.Epir, 'T* HE #t Roman Commonalty finding themſelves. op» 

rerum Rom. prefſed by the Wealthier ſort, departed unto the A- 

| ventine Mount, threatuing the Roman Nobility, that they 
| would forſake the City, and never again adventure 
| themſelves in War for the defence thereof, unleſs they 
did find ſome releaſe and eaſement, from thoſe exceſſive 

Payments of Uſe and-Intereſt unto their Creditors: yea, 

beſides. the remiſſion of their preſent Debts, before they 

would return unto the City again, they would have 

x Rofin, ant. certain Magiſtrates choſen, which ſhould be « Sacroſan- 
E.7-C25- c#5, that is, ſuch as might not_ be hurt or violently uſed, 
not ſo muchas in words; and if any had violated that 

b+ . Law whereby they were made Sacro/ancti, then was he 
accounted homo ſacer.; that is, an excommunicate Perſon, 
or ſuch an one whoſe Soul: ſhould be vowed unto ſome 

God; inſomuch that if any after had killed him, he ſhould 

x Alex. Gen. not be liable unto judgment : x queniam illins anima diis 
LE2.5h deveta amplins humani commercii non ſt, Tothoſe y Ma- 
1 >: © 23,  8iſtrates the proteCtion of the Commons was committed, 
*  ** who becauſe they were at firſt choſen out of the XMili- 
tary Tribunes, therefore did they. always retain the name 

of Tribunes, being ſo called, that they might be diſtin- 

guiſhed from the others, Tribuxs Plebis, ProteQtors of the 

Commons. At the firſt-inſtitution of them they were: in 

Piehius in Number but two, as z ſome have thought :- 4 Others ſay 
% yran- five, afterwards (as it is yielded by all Writers) they 
wfug. creaſed unto ten. Theic Authority at firſt conſiſted 
«FomP'"'*1: chiefly in $his, that they. had power to hinder any pro- 
En 0 ceedings 
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ceedings in the Senate, which they thought might prove 

prejudicial unto the Commons, ſo that they had not au- 

thority to enaft any new Decrees, as afcerward by abu- 

ſing their Authority they did. 6 Sed eorum authorit as ma- b Sradius in 
ris 11 intercedendo, quam jubendo, And hence was it that Flor-Lz.c,2 
in old time theſe Proteftors of the Commons were not 

permitted to come into the Senate, but c they fate with= © Pig. in ſao 
ut at the door, whither whatſoever was determined Tyrannifug. 
within the Senate was ſent unto them, to be peruſed by 

them, and if they did approve it, then did they ſub- 

ſcribe a ”_ Roman T, being the firſt letter of the word 

Tribuni d, The Houſes of theſe Tribni ſtood open night 4 Roſiv. anr. 
and day, as a common Refuge or Place of Succour for Rom-l.7.G42 3 
ill that would come; e neither was it lawful for them * Pigh. in ſuo 
- be abſent out of the Town one whole day throughout Tyrannifug. 

Year. 


CAP. T7: 
De. efailibus, & Prafecto anions. 


| VE may read of three ſorts of Roman Magiſtrates 
called e/Zdiles, the two firſt had their names ab 

4bus curandis, having in their charge to repair both 
emples and private Dwelling-houſes which belonged 
iato the City. The firſt ſort were called e4'les cur 


ler, a cella curuli, from the Chair of State, wherein it 


vas permitted them to ride, and theſe were choſen f out /Philer. in 
fthe Senators. The ſecond ſort were called eXailes Ple- —_—_— epilt, 
24, and they were added unto the former, at the earneſt FO 

uit of the Commons, they being to be” choſen out of 

hem. Where we muſt note, that they were not ſo ad- 

led, that both ſorts ſhould rule at one and the ſelf-ſame 

ime, g but that the Curwles ſhould rule the one year, and g Alex. Gen, 
he Plebess the other. To theſe £ailes it did belong, be- Ver. 1.4-C 4+ - 
#le the reparation of Temples and private Houfes, to 
ook unto the Weights and Meaſures in common ſale : 
vr they had power 60 examine Actiones Nr 
enat. 
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that is, ſuch Afions, by virtue of which he had ſolq 
any corrupt or ſophiſticated Wares, was conſtrained to 
take them again. Moreover, they had the charge of the 
publick Conduit or Water-conveyances, of proviſion ſor 
{olemn Plays, &c. Of the third ſort there were alſy 
L Alex Gen. wo, who were ina manner Clerks of the Market ; þ for 
ibid. unto them belonged the looking unto the ViQtuals ſold in 
the Market, and Corn: Whence they were called hy 
5 Pightus in them £LEdzles Cereales , and s by the Greeks «9e2v.w, 
ſu> Tyran. This Office, for ought that can be collected out of thoſe 
chat treat of it, differeth but little from h1is,whom the Ro- 
mans calleth Annone prefeitum ; only this,thee/Ziles Cere- 
ales were Magiſtratus ordinarii ; the Prefeitus extraordina- 
k Roſin. ant, 714, namely, k ſuch as was choſen only in time of extra I z! 
1. >.c. 28, ordinary dcarths : he having for that time larger: Autho- lf i 
rity than thoſe ordinary Clerks of the Marker. For asit Wl , 
appeareth by Roſinws in the place now quoted, this Pre. YT 
fetus had power of himſelf to examine all ſuch caſes or 
queſtions as ſhould arife touching the dearth : as ſuppoſe 
the hoarding of Corn, fore-ſtalling the Market, &c. 
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| CAP. 18. 


De Triumvirss. 


Eſides that Trinmviratus Rep, conſtituende, of whick 

we ſpake before, there were divers kinds of Trium- 

viratus, namely, Triumvirs Captales, three high Sheriff, 

who had the charge of Priſons, and were to ſee'Male- 

fators puniſhed. - For which purpoſe eight Lifors did 

l Alex.Gen, attend them. There was alſo / Triumviri Marenſis, three 
dier.l.3.c.16. Men, we may term them Bankers, who had authority to 
pay out of the Common Treaſury poor Mens Debts. 

| Sometimes there were appointed five to this Office, 

m1 I. Camer, whence they were alſo called m Q#inque viri Menſarii, 
in orat. Cic, both being called Menſaris from Menſa, a Table where- 
pro Flacco. gn they told their Money. Another fort of. Triumviri 
there were appointed to preſs Souldiers, whence they 

were 
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were called Trinmvirs conquirendi juvenes idoneos ad arma 
ferenda, We read alſo of certain Triumvirs, which were 
( the I <le&ed as chief Captains to guide and conduCt the peo- 
1{orſ ple io tranſplanting Colonies, and thence were they na- 
alſo Y med Triumviri colonies deducende;, but ſometimes for 
» for Il this purpoſe they erected ſeven, ten, or twenty, and ſo 
Idin Wl named them Quingque viri, Septem viri, Decem virt, and Vi- 
| by I rints viri Colonie deducende. Three other ſorts of Tri- 
vw, WM wmvirs remain, which were Officers of ſm2!! 2ccouut; as 
noſe Wl the Trinmviri monetales, three Maſters of the Mint, who 
Ro- Wl thence was called Triamwvirs, A. A, A. F.F. that is, 
Jere- Auro, Argento, re, Flando, Feriundo, for they had 
ina- the charge of Coining the Money. 2. Triumviri valetudinis, 
tra BN three Peſt-men, which were to over-ſce thoſe that lay 


tho- W infeſted with any contagious Sickneſs. Thirdly, ce Tr:- + Alex..Gen; 
as it Wl amvirs notFxrni, three Bell-men, which were to walk the dier.l.3.c,16, 


Pre. Town at night, and to give notice of fire. 


pole C A P.- 193 
De Prefetis Ararii. 


A Veftus Ceſar deſiring for the better ſafcty of the 
City to maintaia many Bands of Souldiers, which 

ſhould always be in readineſs for the defence of the Cis 
hick ty, deſired of the City a yearly Subſidy for the mainte- 
14m- France of thoſe Souldiers : but being denyed it, he builc 
riffs, Fa certain Treaſure-houfe which he called cArarium mi- 
litare, whereinto he caſt his Money for himſelf and Tibe- 
ms; and promiſed to do ſo every year: Afterward 
when he ſaw the Treaſury not to be enriched enough, 
ther by that Money which himſelf beſtowed, or by the 
ontributions of others, he appointed that the twentieth 
art of all inheritances and legacies (except it were to the 
text of the Kin, or to the poor) ſhould fall unto this Trea- 
Fry. For the charge and cuſtody hereof he appointed 
hree of thoſe Souldiers which aways attended about hin 
or the ſafeguard of his Perſon, calling them m_ 
— . | P 
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CAP. 20. 
De Prefetto Pretorio. 


AT Captains and Governours to whom the Ruk 
of any Army belonged, were in ancient time cal- 
6Pancir. iv Jed o Pretors: This word Pretor ſignifying then three 
notitiamim- chjef Officers among the Romans, firſt a Conſul, { 
per. Oriel ondly aL, Chief Juſtice, thirdly, a L. General in War, 
pPighius in all of them being calicd p Pretores, quaſe Preitores, quonian 
Rquipet. ;ve & exercitu preibant: Anſwerable to which threefold 
—_— acceptions, this Pretorium hath three ſeveral ſigfhifics 
tions : ſometimes it ſignifieth a Princes Palace or Man- 
nor-houſe, ſometime a great Hall or Palace where Judg. 
ment was wont to be given, and laſtly, the L. General 
a Aſconius his Pavilion in the Camp; .. q from which laſt ſignifics 
in Verren. tjon it is, that thoſe Souldiers that; gave Attendancg 
about that Pavilion for the guard of their Captains per 
ſon, are ſometimes called Milires Pretoriani, ſometime 
x Fr. Sylv. in Cohors Pretoria. r And he to whom the overſight of the 
Catil. 2. Soutdiers was committed, was thence called Pretorio pre- 
fettus. 


CAR 35 
De Advocato fiſcs. 


mn the right underſtanding of this Office, we mul: 
L firſt note a difference between theſe two words, 
rarium and Fiſcw, c/AErarium was a common Treaſury 
belonging unto a whole State or Corporation, whenct 
all publick and common Expences were to be ſuppliec 
PF. /cus was the Kings or Emperors private Coffers : it maj 
be Engliſhed the Kings Exchequer : The keeper theredi 
was called Advocatus Fiſci, There are many other pett] 
Officers within the City, which I have purpoſely omit 
ted, becauſe there is but ſeldom mention of them in old 
Authors; andas often as they are mentioned, their names 
do explain their Office. 

CAT 
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CAP. 13. 
De precipuis Magiftratibus provincialibus. 


> Rule O' the Provinces at firſt ruled certained Magiſtrates 
e ob ſent from Rome, by Commiſſion from the Roman 
| three} 5E0ate, called Pretores, whoſe Office was to adminiſter 
|, {|} JuKice unto the Provincial Inhabitants, yea, and if oc- 
War. || caſion ſerved,to makeWar alſo upon their enemy ; and this 
vnianfl 25 che reaſon that the number of the Prztors did fo in- 
eefolaſ} crcalſe always, namely, according as the number of Pro- 
difica.f) vInces did encreaſe. The Wars and Tumults in the Pro- 
vinces ſometimes were ſo great, that the Prztor was not 
ſufficient both to manage War and execute Juſtice : where= 
upon the Senate thought fit to ſend another Magiſtrate 
unto the Provinces, whom they called a Conſul, becauſe 
properly the managing of War belonged unto the Conſul, 
ſo that there were at firſt two ordinary Provincial Magi- 
ſtrates, a Conſul to manage War, and a Prztor or Lord 
Chief Juſtice to ſit in Judgment, And if theſe two by a ſe- 
cond grant from the Senate, did continue in their Olkce 
above the ſpace of a year, then were they called Procor- 
ſules & Propretores. But in proceſs of time this cuſtom was 
akered ; for then none could be Proconſuls,but thoſe alone 
who had been Conſuls in Rome - neither could any be 
e mu} Proprztors, which had not been Prztors at Rome. Their 
| ej manner being that the next year after the Expiration 
eaſuryſ} of their Offices in Rome, they ſhould depart into ſome 
thenceff| certain Province, to bear the ſame Offices again, being 
plied not called Conſules or Pretores as before, but { Proconſu- 
it mall es and Propretores : and for this cauſe always ſo ſoon 
hereof} 25 the Conſuls had been created, the Senate did appoint 


pett] 
—_ e, the Conſuls did either agree between thernſelves, 
in old} who ſhould go to the one, who to the other, and that 
name Vas termed compay.zre provincias ;, or elſe they did decide 


the Queſtion by Lots, and that was termed ſortirs proviss 
A a CIAL} 


AP 


certain Provinces for the Conſuls, which being appoint=74je 


[ Alex. Gen, z 
r.l.3.C.z. 
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6:45 howbeit, ſometimes the Senate did interpoſe thei 
Authority, and diſpoſe the ſame. Under the Emperour 
the Governours of ſome Provinces were appointed þ 
the Senate and the People, and thoſe were called Pr; 
s Camer.pro conſules, and the Provinces, t Provincia Conſulares 
L. Flacco. * thers were appointed by the Emperors, and they were 
called Propretores, and the Provinces Pretorie Provin 
cig. For all this which hath been noted touching the 
Provincial Magiſtrates, it is almoſt verbatim tranſlated 
« Rofin, anr, out of « R:ſinus, To which we add this, namely, that 
1. 10.c, 24. every Proconſul and Proprztor did uſually chooſe a Liey- 
tenant, ſuch a one as ſhould be aſliſtant unto him in 
matters of Government, whom they called Zegarum, 
x Pomp.Lzt. that this word x Legatus ſignified three ſeveral Magj- 
de Mag. ftrates among the Romans; two wherecf may be prove 
Rom. out of y Sigonins : Firlt, that it fignifiecth ſuch a Licute- 
3 Sig. de Jure gant, or Lord Deputy under a Proconſul, or Proprietor 
prov. 1.2.C-2- ;\ - Province. 2. That it ſignifieth ſuch a one as is im- 
ployed in the delivery of a Meſſage or Embaſſage from 
one Prince or State to another : we commonly call them 
Embaſladors. Laſtly, it ſignificth a Lieutenant or chic 
Captain in War, whoſe place was next under the L. Gene- 
ral. His Office at the firſt inſtitution, was not ſo much 
to rule or command, as to aſlilt the Lord General in 
Counſel; whence Polybizs commonly joineth theſe two 
together Te:s vis 4 ovufercs, that is, Legatos & Confili 
arios, that the latter word might expound the former, 
Liſp. de mil.Rom. 1. 2. dial. 11. Moreover, every Proconſul 
and Proprztor had with them certain Treaſurers, called 
Queſtores Provinciales : Theſe Provincial Treaſurers 
+ Sig.de Jur, * Were choſen by the Roman people commonly, namely, 
prov..l.2:c.z. ſuch a number as the number of Provinces did require, 
After the Ele&ion, they between themſelves did caſt Lots 
who ſhould go unto the one, who unto the other Provin- 
b Sig. ibid, ces: bſometimes extraordinarily by virtue of ſpecial a&t 
or decree, this or that ſpecial Man hath obtained this or 
that Province without any Lottery. By the way we muſt 


note, 
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le thei note, that all Provincial Queſtors could not be called 


Perour; 
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Proqueſtors, as all Provincial Conſuls and Prztors were 

called Proconſules and Propretores : c For thoſe only were 4 Ron. ant. 
called Progueſtores, which did ſucceed thoſe Provincial 99g 7. 
Qneſtors , when they did either dic in thcir Office, or de- 

part out of the Province, no Succeflor being expeRed 

from Rome, at which time it was lawful for the Procon- 

ſul or Proprztor, to chooſe his Proquzſtor. Moreover, 

there were beſides theſe Lerati & Queſtores, d other Mi- 4 Sig.de Jar. 
litary Officers, {uch as are the Trib militum, Cent uri- P:CV. 12. E.3. 
ones, Prefetti, Ducurtones, together with other interior 

Officers, as their Secrctarics, Bailiffs, Crycrs, Serjz2nts, 

and ſuch like. 
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LIB. II. SECT.IN. 
Of the Roman Punſbments. 


CA 0, 


Supplicia, Mulita, Lex Ateria, T aypeia, Fgo 
et unum ovem mulitam dico, &c. 


Ouching the Military Puniſhments, which be- 
longed to the Military Diſcipline z it ſhall 
be treated of in-its proper place. Here only of 
the City Diſcipline, and the uſual Puniſhments 

exerciſed therein, which we may divide thus. Puniſhment} - 
publickly inflicted on Malefactors, are either Pecuniary 
mulits, or corporal Puniſhments:: The Pecuntary mul(ts were 
of two ſorts, either an appointed ſum of Money was requi- 
red of the party guilty, and then it was called Aſu!tta ; or 
his whole Eſtate was ſeiſed on, and then it was termed 
a Confiſcation of his Goods, The ſult was twofold, thi 
one termed Mulfta ſuperma, the other Mulitta minima 
Of both theſe * Gellizs writeth thus, Superma multta erat; 
duarum ovium, & traginta boum, pro copia ſcilicet boum, 
penuria ovinm ; ſed cumejuſmodi multta pecoris armentiqueW 
magiſtratibus dicta-erat, adigebantur boves oveſque,alias pre 
tis parvs, alias majors, eaque res faciebat inequalem mulct 

puntione 


ES 


A 


Wit is-taken for the loſs of ones life, and this they cal- 
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tunitzonem : indirca poſtea lege Ateria conſtituti ſunt in oves 

moulas eris deni, in boves 4715 centent : Minima vero mul- 

ta fuit ovis univs, Moreover, as he obſeryeth in the ſame 

place, whenſoever the Magiſtrate did ſet a fine or mul 

pon the Offenders head, he uſed the word Ovs in the 

:ſculine gender, as Ego es unum ovem mulitam dico, &c, 

e Law which Gel calleth Ateriam legem, b Feftus z Feftigs in 
alleth legem Tarpeiam, becauſe Arerizs EnaQted it when voce pecula» 
he was Collegue or Fellow-Conſul with Tarpeize, Likes *t- 

viſe we may take notice of the Clemency uſed in thoſe 

imes. It was provided by the Law, that ſeeing there 

mas a greater plenty of Oxen, than of Sheep, and to be 

fined an Ox, was not ſo much as to be fined a Sheep, 

herefore the Magiſtrate pronouncing the fine, c Bovery « þ ;, 11,18 
ius quam Ovem nominaret, ut innoteſceret Romanis miti= c.z. IrAlex, 


pres ſemper pxnu placuiſſe. ab Alex, |. 3, 
C. 5. 
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Capitis diminutio, maxima, meaia minima, Aqua & Tgni 

enteraici, Proſcriptio, Lata 'uga, Deportatio, Te&ye37eur, 

FWUTWE?, eArarit, In erarios relati, Reltoatio, Laniz 
cum tintinnabults, 


2, 


HE Corporal Puniſhments were either ſuch as were 

Capital, depriving a Man of his Life : or Caſtiga- 
tory, ſuch Corrections as ſerved for the humbling and 
reforming of the Offender, or for the deſtroying of 
him. Capital Puniſhments were ſometimes taken in a 
Civil acception, for the loſs of Freedom, which the 
Romans called Capitis diminutionem, Disfranchiſing, be- 
auſe in every Freeman thous Disfranchiſed, one head 
of the Corporation was as it were cut off: ſometimes 


ed Ultieum ſupplicium. That Disfranchiſing, called C4- 
pitis diminutio, was d threefold, Maxima, Media & ; roo. 
Mitima, The leaſt degree was, when the Cenſores pull-c Ce 31, 


Man from an higher Tribe, down to a _ and _ 
1020ur3ble, 
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honourable, or when by any Cenſure they diſabled ; 

Man from ſyffraging, or giving his Voice in the Publick 
Aſſemblies: ſuch as were thus in the laſt manner puniſh. 

eSig. de Jur.ed, were termed c/£raris , and In erarios relats, e quia 
Rom.l. V.C.17. o;17a aliz jira Civinm Romanorum preterquam tributi & 
e/ris conferendi amiſerunt. This kind of puniſhent as it 

ay ſeem, was many times exerciſed for irreverent Ge. 

ſture or Specches uſed by ſuch as were queſtioned by the 

fAGel.no&, Cenſors. Three ſeveral Examples are noted by f Gellimc, 
Artc.l. 4:C-7. the laſt is this, P. Scipio Nafica and 1. Pomilius, being 
Cenſors, taking a view of the Roman Knights, obſerved 

one of tem to have a lean ſtarvling Horſe, himſelf being 

fat and in good plight z whereupon they demanded the 

reaſon why his Horſe was ſo lean, himſelf being fo fat : his 

anſwer was, Quoniam ego, inquit, me curo; equum Statins 

mens ſervns, Diminutio media, was an exilement out of the 

g Camerar. in City, without the loſs cf ones freedom : & It was con 
orat.Cic, pro monly ſet down in this form of words, 7ibia agra 12m 
_ q interdico, And it ſeemeth by h Cel, Rhodizinw, to be all 
1. Rhod. ne with that kind of Baniſhment which the Romans cal- 

| led Proſeriptio ; though it cannot be denied but that Pro- 
ſcriptus ſometimes ſignifieth only ſuch a one whoſe Goods 
are ſet at Sale to ſatisfie his Creditors, becauſe he will not 
appear in the Court, the form thereof was thus ; The Cre- 
ditors having obtained leaye of the Lord Chief Juſtice to 
proceed in this manner, they commirted the ordering of 
the ſale to one principal Creditor, and he was called {im- 
ply Magiſfter, and he in the name of all the reſt ſolemn- 
ly proclaimed in the chief places of the City in form as 
3 Rofin. ant, followeth, z Ile debitor noſter in ejuſmodi cauſa ejt, ut bona 
l. 9.C.2I, ejus divends debeant ; nos creditores patrimonium ejus di- 
| ſtrahimus ; quicunque emere volet, adeſio. But for the re- 
conciling of both opinions, we may term the firſt to be 
Proſcriptionem hominum, the other Proſcriptionem hone- 
74m, which diſtinion being not obſerved, breedeth a 
great confuſion in the Authors that treat of this puniſh- 
ment ; and becauſe both were performed by — 
public 
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ablick Proclamations ; hence the name Proſcriprio a- 
greed as well to the Goods confiſcated, as to the perſons 
haniſh'd 3 according to that, & Quoniam eorum nomina & FT. Marur, 
in publico ſerirebantur, hinc proſcribs dicebantur, Hence _— 0- 
the / Grecians uſe not only tae word T&y-27w, but 2lfo iSaid in a 
emmwey, to fighiiic che att of Proſcription, becauſe they 5jay. 

wrote i! 2 pabiick Pillar the Faults and Offences of ſuch 
$5 were thus baniſhed. Burt to procced without further 
digreſſion, Dimninuiio maxima Was the l0i5 both of the 
Ci.y, and the Freedom ; and this I take to be the ſame 
which 11 other terms was called Lata fuga, or Deportatuio ; 
namely, a perpetu.! Exilement : All ſtaiding in oppuſt- 
tion to that other kind of Baniſhmeat, call-d Regulario, 
vhich was the Zxilement * only for a Scaſon, hap- bn, 

pily for five years. See Rhod, lib. 10. cap. 5- Though ck "TR 
| deny not but that lata fuga was fo calle, not only in mire minax- 
reſpet of che vuration of time, it being a perpetual que Atramen 
Baniſhment, bur alſoin regard of the places fo generally = puny 
prohivired ; »: for he that was thus Baniſhed, was tyed pa; Quip. 
and limited to one particular Country, all other places pe relegarus, 
in general being forbidden him. Thoſe Puniſhments ron exul di- 
that deprived of life in ordinary uſe, and of which there £0" _ _ 
ismoſt frequent mention in Roman Authors, are thele © 
which follow : Furca, Crux, Carcer, Culews, Equulens, de ,, Th,ioiau. 
rape Tarpeia ejectio, Scala, Gemonie, Tunica, Damnatio, ſynag. Jur. 
in glaatumy in ludum, ad beſti as. In general, we are [90 univerſal 31, 
note, that the Execution was without the Gates of the 

City, to prevent the noiſomneſs which ſuch abundance 
of Blood might occaſion, » for which reaſon the Execu- » Fiaut. Cal. 
tioners dwelt without the City. Likewiſe thoſe that * | 
were adjudged to Death, when they weut tothe place *- 
of Execution, a certain little Bell was tyed about them, 

that by the ſound thereof, the people might bezvare of 
touching the condemaed perſon, becaufe the very couch _ 
of him was. counted a kind of pollution : this o Turnebus * 11 __— 


* Aide quod 


obſerved out of Zonarws, and from thence the Executt- 5 bt. 
oners were called p Lanii cum tintinnabulis, And for this-p,, 1 2: 
rei1i0 
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q Roſin. ant. reaſon q it was, that a little Bell and Scourge was hang: 
1.19. c, 29- ed up in the hindmoſt part of the Chariot, wherein the 

Lord General did ride in his Triumph, a publick Officer 

which rid with him inthe ſame Chariot, now and then 

plucking him behind, and bidding him.look back, uſing 
y Terrul. A- this form of words, r ReFpici poſt te, bominem memento te, 
pol.c.33- that is, Sir look behind you, remember your ſelf to be but ; 
Man. For the ſight of the Scourge and Bell ſerved 
to put him in mind, that notwithſtanding his preſent 
Triumph and Acclamations, his after-miſeries might he 
ſuch, that he might be puniſhed not only with Whips, but 
even with Death it ſelf. 


CA 43 


Furca, Furcifer, Supplicinm more Majorum, vey va, 


=Oo_—_ Authors which do write of the Roman Fur- 
ca, dorather mention it, than explain it: but if 
we diligently obſerve what they ſpeak of ir, we ſhall 
find the uſe thereof to have been threefold, The firſt 
* I6dor.orig. Ignominious, which * was when the Maſter forced the 
I. 10. Servant for ſmall offences, furcam circa urbem ferre, to car- 
ry his furca vpon his Shoulders about the City, confeſ- 
ſing his Fault, and admoniſhing others to beware of the 
b Plurarch.in like offence, and b hence ſuch a Servant was afterward cal- 
Coriol, led furcifer ; and hencel think was the uſe of thoſe tsmuls 
or goads, whereof I ſhall ſpeak more in the Chapter fol- 
lowing ; namely, that when the party thus to be puniſh- 
ed dragged back, and ſhewed himſelf unwilling, then 
did the Executioner prick him forward with theſe kind 
of goads. The ſecond ſort was Penal, when the party 
having the farca on his neck, was led up and down the 
Cirque,or ſome publick place, and on the way to be whipt 
e Epit. Livii. but not unto death: c thus C. Matienus damnatus ſub 
dec. 5.1» furcadin virgwceſus erat, © ſeſtertio nummo veniit, He 
was 
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was afterwards ſold, and therefore died not under the pu- 
niſhment, The third ſort was penal too, but in a higher 
degree z namely,when the MalefaQor having his Head fa- 
ſtened to the furca, was whipt under it to death : And 


this was by a peculiar name called 4 Suppliciuim more mas # Syeron in 
jorum. Tnis yet dificred from that Beheading with an Ner. 43. 


Axe, which was in uſe among the Romans, and called by 
the Grecians 924447455 from 7:34:44, ſignifying an Axe or 
Hatchet ; it differed I fay from this, becauſe howſoever 
there was in this Fay» Teo7dWons, 4, tying the party to a 
ſtake, or poſt, and alſo v45i2«=s, a whipping, in both 
which jt agreed with the former puniſhment ; yet here- 
in they differed, becauſe in the former they were whip- 


-ped to death, inthe latter they were after their whipping : Dion. 1. 4s. 


Beheaded with an Axe, as appeareth by the e Execution of 
Antizonius the King of the Jews. But to procecd in the 
deſcription of the fwrca, the form thereof 1 take to be 
like the Beam of a Wain, unto which the yokes are faſten- 
ed; It reſembleth a Fork, and the furca is called 
Zap dir>3y MN Pupoy, 1. C. lignum duplex, bicornutum gemi- 
mm, 1n Engliſh a forked piece of Timber ; there is no 
ſuch piece throughout the whole Wain, as the form of 


Wains is. in theſe times, but only the Beam thereof. / Plur. in Co 
f Plutarch treating of the furca, ſaith, that it is Svacy dud-riol, 
ens 7 putiy 2440, that is, a piece of Timber about + 


the Waggon or Wain, wherewith they upheld the Beam ; 
and he addeth, that what the Grecians call 2msdryy and 
Fieeſuz, the Romans call furca : now Heſychins deſcribeth 
Fiedſjue tO be 73 dnpir imp amlian my + dudZns (ys, that 
is, the forked piece of Timber, which they put under 
the yoke of the Wain; correft Plutarch by Heſychins; 
and. for 7 vor, read > (y%, and you have in both the 
deſcription of tue Beam in the Wain, Some think that 
Plutarch compareth the furca to certain forked pieces of 
Timber, wherewith the Wain was upheld whilſt it was 
unloaded ; but how this ſtands with Hefychins his de- 
ſcription of 5ije:7,a, 1 am yet to learn; notwithſtand- 

b ing 


——_ H————— 
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ing if we admit this iaterpretation, that which I would 
hence infer is rather confirmed, than any way weakned ; 
namely, that the form of the old Roman furca was fork- 
ed; neither do there appear any teſtimonies ſo evident 
to me, as to perſwade that among the ancient Romans 
any other was in uſe. True it is, that in After-Ages the 
form thereof was the very ſame with our Gallowſes, 
which are now 12 uſe, and this haply began, when the 
uſe of Crucifying was interdited, which interdiion we 

2 S$zom. Ec- read firſt to have taken place in g Conſtantines time, 

cleſi.biſt, 3,I» | 

C. Þ CAS 3 


Crux, Servile ſupplicium, Titulus, 


Rucifixion hath been a puniſhment in ancient uſe 

among the Romans ; it was abrogated by Conſt ant ine. 

It was a Death that commonly Servants were ſentenced 

unto, ſeldom times Freemen, whence it is many times 

noted out by the nzm<. of ſervile ſupplicium by Tacitw : 
bVid.Lipf,de Jet þ ſometimes Freemen, though of the baſer ſort,and for 
crucel.1.c.1x notorious Offences, were adjuoged to this kind of death: 
*Suer,Gal, g, nay, a clear Example hereof we have in that * Guardian 
which Galba crucified for poyſoning his Ward, for the 

Guardian calling for the benefit of the Law, and avouch- 

ing in his Plea, That he was a Roman Citizen, Galba, as if 

he would allay his puniſhment with ſome comfort and 

honour, commanded the Croſs already made, to be chan- 

ged, and another to be reared far higher than the ordina- 

ry, and the ſame laid over with a whitc Colour. Thoſe 

which were thus to be puniſhed, they bore their Croſs up- 

i Plant.de ſe- on their ſhoulders tothe place of Execution. #5 Malefici cum 
ranuminis ad ſupplicium edncuntur,quiſq; ſuam effert crucem. k Artemi- 
_— Ling dorus Is as plain, Wiz Yep ty o Savers SuinT? t 6 pinhal 
- pn, op Teenie Terre) aur basdti, that is, The Croſs is 
Co $o like unto Death, and he which was to be Crucificd did fil 
"bear it: The party that ſuffered this kind of Death, was 

1 art-.,4, firſt ſtripped of all his Clothes, for he ſuffered / naked; 
I. 2, C. $2, | then 
e 
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then was he faſtned unto the Croſs, and that commonly 
with nails, the Greek word 74501475, clearly evinceth as 
much, we may render it Ciavifixio. Now that the equity of 
the proceeding might clearly appear to the people, rhe 
cauſe of his puniſhment was written in Capital Letters; 


hence »» Dio ſpeaketh of a ſervant dragged to the Crofs, via. ting 
(579. YERPUBATYY Ty ana) © Swlerwnus Ingo, that is, Ce cruce 1,2, 


with Letters declaring the cauſe of his death : this iaſcrip- C- x1. 

tion was called «74, Mat.27. 37. It was alſo called n7:&, 

Joh. 19. 19. from the Latin Word 7:tulas, uſed in the fame 

ſenſe. And ſometimes, <cr94279 © emu, Mar, 15. 26. or 

{imply TY £220 » Like 23. 38, n Tertullian and o Swetorins n Apol, c.11, 
calleth IT Eloginm, The like kind of publiihing the cauſe, * >uer. in 
either by an Inſcription,or by the voice of a commonOrier, v®- 


was not unuſual in other capital Puniſhments, as Atta p /E ſeb.Eccl. 
the Martyr was led about the Amphitheatre, meu avny ML S.C. 1, 
@E;4251\G, eva tfyerrls pouaict ems fri ATT4NS © Yeats, 


7, £. A Table being carried before, in which was writ- 

ten in Latin, This i Attalus the Chriſtian. That of 2 9 Suct, Dom. 
Saetonions 13 not much unlike, Patrem familias detrattiiy © 10. 

a ſpettaculis in arenam canibus objecit, cum hoc titulo, Tmpie 

Focut ef Parmularins, What 1s meant in this place by PFa- 

te» familias and Parmuliarins, hath been already declared 

ih the Chapter of Fencers, Moreover, ſuch as were to be 

crucified, they were alſo whipt before they ſuffered. That 

ſame horrendum carmen clearly evinceth as much: The 

parts whereof are two. Firſt, r YVerbera intra aut extra rLiv.l. I. 
pomerium, Secondly, Arbore enfelici ſuſpendito, This whip- 

ping was ſometimes ſb fxrca ; for this, * YValerins is plain, * Val. Max. 
Cum ſeruvum ſuum verberibus mulitatum ſub furca ad ſuppli» l. I. C.7. 
cium egifſet; ſometimes ad columnain. Artemidorus 18 clear 

in this, 7&7: ds xi macs tafs 71s, that Is, be- 

ing tied to the Pillar, he received many ſtripes. Haply 

ſ Plautus alludeth to the ſame : /Plaur. Bac. 
abducire bunc Aeheamagy 
Intro atq; adſtringite ad columnam fortiter, ge 
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was thus whipt: Touching the place or manner the 
Scripture is ſilent, only that he was whipt it teſtifierh,and 
that with Scourges, 7% Inc%y pexmnaws mpidones Ive Savewhs 
Matth. 27. 26. This fore-whipping 1 take to be a mat- 
ter unqueſtioniable, but that they ſhould be whipt on 
the way towards the place of Execution, I much doubt ; 
much more that they ſhould be goaded on the way with 
pricks and goads by the Executioner. That there was 
# Stimuleum ſupplicium, a kind of puniſhment with pricks 
and goads, is evident, and hence cometh that phraſe Sr:- 
muls fodere, and hence that other phraſe of kicking againſt 
the Pricks. Parallel to which is that of Plant. Truc, 4. 2. 
Stimulos pugnis cadere, But this kind of puniſhment I 
take to have been exerciſed only by Maſters towards evil 
ſervants, and that not as preparatory to death, but for 
their reformation in future times: Whence by way of 
contempt, a ſervant thus handled, was termed x Carnifi- 
cium. cribrum, becauſe he had his back ſo bored with 
thoſe pricking inſtruments that it looked like a ſieve full 
of holes. Otherwiſe, if we underſtand it as a puniſhment 
impoſed by publick Authority, we may ſay, that thereby 
is denoted a certain puniſhment exerciſed towards Trieves 
in time of their Examination, that by the prickin? 
and goading of them, the truth might be confeilus; 
* for to that end Thieves were thus tortured, 4nd thenco 
were they called cextrones, from «*v1e5v Stimulus, Laſtly, 
we muſt remember that theſe three words, Furca, Crux 
and Patibulum, are many times uſed promiſcuouſly, fig- 
nifying the whole Croſs on which Malefa&ors ſuffered : 
but in ſtrict propriety of Speech, Furca ſignificth that 
forked inſtrument of which we treated in the former 
Chapter; Crux, that ere& part of the Croſs ſtanding 
upright 3 and Patibulum, the thwart piece of Timber up- 
on the top of the Croſs: yet ſometimes alſo Patibulum 
is taken for the Roman furca, whence Patibulatus and 
Furcifer are uſedas words equivalent, and in both ſenſes 
it may borrow its name from Pateo to lye open; becauſe 

as 
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2s the MalefaQors hands were ſpread abroad, being fa- 
ſtened to the thwart piece of Timber upon the top of the 
Croſs: ſo were they likewiſe ſpread abroad under the 
Furca, his two hands being tied to the two forked ends 


thereof. 
CAP. $. 


Carcer, Froaſtulum, Tullianum, Robur, Mala manſio, 
Nerous, Columbar, Numella, Codex, 


[3 ery Carcer and Ergaſtulum are uſed promiſ- 

cuouſly by modern Writers, yet if we diligently en- 

quire into each words origination, and how they have 

been uſed by more ancient Authors, we ſhall find them 

thus differenced. Ergaſtulum was a Priſon much reſem- 

bling our houſe of Correction, into which Servants only 

were caſt : Carcera more publick Priſon, unto which 

Men of better rank and faſhion upon juſt occaſion were 
committed. Secondly, the power of ſentencing any ſer- 

vant to the Erzaſftulum, was proper and peculiar to the 

Maſter of the ſervant, without approbation from publick 
Authority - But the power of committing to the Priſon 

called Carcer,was only 1n the publick Magiſtrate. Third- 

ly, Ergaſtulum took away only the liberty and pleaſure of 

life : Carcer life it ſelf. The word Carcey hath his name 42 

coercendo, from reſtraining Men from their liberty. *It had « gig, qe 1,1. 
two principal parts, the one called 7u/ianum, the other 1, ;.c. 17, * 
Rebar, beſides many other rooms wherein Men were 

kept cloſe Priſoners : thoſe two Places were aſſigned for 
Execution. In that which they called the Tullianum (we 

may Engliſh it D»geon) they ſtrangled Malef2Qtors. 6 Ir , g;, 
had its name from Servins Jullus a Roman King, the firſt * 
Inventor and Author thereof, Of this Saluſt writeth, E/# 

locus in carcere quod Tullianum .appellatur, ubi paulatim aſ- 

cenderis ad lavam Ccirciter duodecim pedes himi depreſſus, 

um muniunt undiq, parietes, atq; inſuper camera Uupiacts 

fornicibus juntta, ſed inculta tenebris, odore fda, atq; terri- 


bilis ejus facies eſt, Tn that other place which they called 
commonly 
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ePlaur. Pon. commonly Robur, ſometimes c Robuſt us Codex, ſometime 
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d Cuſtoaia lignea, ſometimes e Iralum robur, - (our Englil 
phraſe jtrozy hold fitly anſwereth it;) they broke Malefz 


Qtors necks by a kind of precipi:ation or tumbling then 
kcadiong f from a certain ſtock of a 1 ree faſtned ther: 
in the Earth; unto this 7 ly alludeth, Qrero fregeris ne 
carcere cervices ill; ipſt Vectio + But more expreſly Plants 


- . Fo - , 
o At ego faciom vos ambos iii Y001t/10 CArtere HeEPETE AT, 


Thoſe that had the chief overſight in ſuch Executions 


were called 7rizmvir; capitales,that is, Hi oh-Shoriffs. Th 


- , whole Proceeding is ſet down by Yzlerins, b Mulieren 


3 Plaut. Aus 
dd fo fo 


k Cic. pro 
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" damuntam Fretor Triumviro necandam incarcere tradiiit 


quam receptam is qui cuſtodie pracrat, miſericordia metins ni 
protinms ſtrangulauit z aditnm etiam filte aedit, ſed diligeme 
excuſſe, ne quza ibs inferret, exiſtimans ſuturum, ut inedis 


hel 
& 


conſumeretur ; cum viro animadvertiſſer filiam matrem laity 


ſits prefidio ſuſtentantem, rem ad Triumuirun:, Triumwvir at 
Pretorem, Prator ad conſilium judicum pertulit, & remiſſu 
nem muliers inpetravit, It is much controverſed among 
Interpreters what that kind of Puniſhment was whick 
they termed Malam manſionem, we may Engliſh it, . Littl 
Eaſe. Some underſtand hereby a certain deep dungeon, 
made 1n the form of a Pit or Well, called therefore in Lz- 
tin Pater, but this as it ſeemeth by that of Plaut us, wa 
a puniſhment -proper and peculiar to thieviſh Cooks: 
: Coqui abſt ulerunt, comprehendite, vincite, verberate, in 
teum condite, Others underſtand hereby a cloſe. Priſon 
wEich becauſe of its ſtraitneſs and cloſenets they called 
arcam, a Cheſt: the uſe of this Priſon was for the ſafe 
keeping of ſuch who were afterward to be examined of 
farther matters ; though ſometimes other Offenders were 
caſtirito tne ſame. Of theſe Priſoners Tully ſpeaketh,k Su- 
bito abrepti in queſtionem, tamen ſeparantur 4 ceteris, C il 
arcas conjiciuntur, ne quis cum bis colloqut poſſit. Another 
kind of Priſon there was, called Sextritium, thus. it is 
commonly rendred in Latin, but the Greek word is 
575415101, and accordingly | Turnebus renders it Seftertium, 

being 
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heing of opinion, That it was ſo called from the quanti- 
T7 of ground it contained, namely two acres and an half, 
\ Rhodiginus thinketh that Spoliarium and Sextritinm 
rere not places unlike z but herein not he alone, but di- 
rers others have been deceived; for Sextritinm is appa- 


hom the Roman Emperours adjudged to death : 
hether that Spoliarium were a place of Puniſhment, I 
ution;Snuch doubt. What in Latine we call Spoliarizzm, that 
5. Thithe Greeks termed am/vmerr, both do ignite pri- 
#/;crenfmarily little Cells or Chambers near adjoining to the Bath, 
adidirfwhere ſuch as waſhed themſelves layed up their Clothes : 
tr nin a borrowed ſenſe both are uſed to ſignifie Chambers 
zrenteſend Cells adjoyning near untothe Amphitheatre or Fen- 
inediicing Place, wherein the Fencers Cid put up their Clothes 
» laftiſflin time of fight, and becauſe ſuch as were wounded in 
wir eight, were carried into thoſe Chambers, where they lan- 
niſſuſepiſhing with much pain, at laſt notwithſtanding expi- 
mongſred for the moſt part, and that not without much tortu- 
whickring.of the Chirurgion 3 hence ſuch a Spertle-houfe, is al- 
LittlÞo called Spoliarium. Thus much Seneca feemeth to inti- 
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geon, mate, c Nunquid aliquem tam cupidum vite putas, ut jit- CSOnep. g4. 


n Lo-fleulars in ſpoliario, quam in arena malit ? Whereby it ap- - Tony O, 
id. Lipl. 


Fr © 


/, wapeareth that Spoliarium was not a Priſon, unto which 
ooksEMalefaRors were adjudged, but ratheras I ſaid, a kind of 
in pu{Spittle-houſe. Other kind of Puniſhments there were of a 
-iſon near likeneſs with Impriſonments, as caſting into the 
-alledÞPillory, laying one by the heels, &c. Of thele little is 
e ſafeſſpoken more than the very names : Of this ſort thoſe 
d offithat do moſt commonly occur in Authors, are theſe ; 
were| Nervus, Columber, Numella, Codex. Nerv 1s generally 
þ Su thought, to reſemble our Stocks. 4 Some take 1t to by 
& inf made vt Wood, others of Iron, e Nervum appellaniu ferre- i 
ther 
it is 
d is 
um, 
ing 


ttiam Vinciri cervices ait, Two of the laſt ſeem to have 


ſome reſemblance with our Pillory : 


name from Collwm, becauſe the neck wes chictly painzd 4 
in 


e 
1 
i, 


far. 


{V:l, 


um vinculum, quo pedus impediuntur : quanquam I lauius eo i. 


L F 
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ently a place of 6 execution, where thoſe were executed b Plaur. in 
Now Galb. 
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Columbar had irs 1. 1 * en! 
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rn, adv. P;llory, being ſo called, quaſt » Nuella, quod qui eo vincul 


Lib. 3. Set, 3. 


in this kind of puniſhment. MNumella was alſo a kind of 


. C. 2Is conſtricti erant , nuere demsſſoq;, Capite eſſe cogebantur. Codex 


w2s 2 certain Block or Clog,fo tycd unto the Malefattors, P; 
that they uſed it as aſtool rofiron: The uſe of this may th 
ſeem to have been only in private Houſes, thereby toll V: 
keep evil Servants the cloſer to their Work: Ofthi;l 
Tuvenal ſpeaketih, Sat. 2. th 

Horrida quale facit reſidens in condice pellex, pc 


» Turn.ivid, o Turnebrs deſcribeth it thus, Codex eſt lignens ſtipes quen 


q Sen. lib. 5. cides in q Seneca's Age, was that ſuch Malefatorsfhould 


allegati ſervi qui acliquerant trahebant, curque inſidebaint 
winch; 


CA 6 | 
FE +5 4 


HE Crime which in Latine we call Pariciaium, i; 

Murder practiſed by Father or Mother towards the 
Children, or by the Children towards either of their P4- 
rents. It had in old time a larger acception, ſignifying 
any Murder between Man and Man, and then it was cal- 
led Paricidium, quia par parem occiderat, The word taken 
in his firſt and proper ſignification, denoted a fat ſoun- 
natural, that neither p Solon nor Romu/us would deter. 
mine any puniſhment againſt ſuch Off-nders, becauſe 
they thought none ſo wicked as to commir it, and the 
prohibition ir ſelf might prove a kind of irritation to 
provoke ſome to the commiſſion of the Crime, which 
otherwiſe would never have entred into their hearts: 
but the wickedneſs of the after-times , enforced Law- 
givers to invent a ſharp puniſhment againſt ſuch unna- 
tural Offences. The puniſhment decreed againſt Parri- 


be ſowed up in a leathern Sack, together with Serpents, 
and ſo caſt into the Sea : Afterward there was ſowed 
up in the ſame ſack an Ape, and a Cock, and at laſt a 
Dog. Whence Juvenal. Satyr. 8. | 
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Cujus ſupplicio non debuit una parari 
Samia, nec ſerpens unus nec culens unus. 


a Modeſtus deſcribeth the manner thereof thus : The Cigeft. libs 
Paricide being firſt whipt with rods until the Blood came, 49: ad le» 


then was he ſewed up 1n this ſack called C/eus, rogether 


with a Dog, a Cock, a Serpent, andan Ape. b They qe Cal. 
would not caſt him naked into the Sea, leſt the water Rhod. 1. rr, 
thereof thereby might be polluted, wherewith all other 5 Gi 


pollutions ia their opinion were expiated. 


CAP. 7. 


Eculeus, Lamina, Ungule, Fidicule, yarirusr, 


—_— had its derivation from Equus, quaſi Equuleus, 
as may be collefted from that Deſcription which 


c Tarnebus giveth 3 but not ſo much from the poſiture ; Turn. adv, 
or ſituation of the offenders body on the Engine, as Tur-1. 4.c. 3. 


bus would have it, for he in no wiſe reſembled a Man 
on Horſeback, but rather from the horſing or hoiſing up 
of the party faſtned with ropes unto the Equuleus, ſo 
that his hands being tied faſt at the upper part of the 
Engine, and his feet at the nether part, he was hoiſed up 
inthe Air like unto one faſtned on a Croſs. The form of 
the Equulens I conceive thus : It was not one intire ſtake, 
but rather two long pieces of Timber joyned together in 
form of a ſtake; joyned together, I ſay, by the means of 
avice or ſcrue, and the reaſon hereof was, that by help 
of this ſcrue, the upper part of the Engine might be 
lifted up to the racking and torturing of the MalefaCtor, 
or let d#vn to the eaſing and remitting of his pains, as 
ſhould ſeem good to the Executtoner, or other Officers, 
who now and then would grant ſome remiſſion and re- 
ſpite in hope of a confeſſion. For in the firſt inſtitution, 
the main end of this Torture was to work out the know- 
ledge of the truth. Neither did they alone rack the par- 
ties Joints in this kind of puniſhment, but ro enforce 
Lim unto a Confeſſion by an augmentation of his pain, 

Cc they 


Lib. 3. Set. 3. 


they did ofcen with hot Plates and iron Pinſers, burn an{ 

tear his flcſh from his ſides; and all this we ſhall fin 

d.Sig.de Jud. warranted by 4 Sigenius, whoſe words I have write 
I. 3. C.8. down at large, Eculews cataſta fuit lignea, cochleata, « 
intendendum ac remittendum apta, atq; ad torquendos h 

mines, ut {atti veritas eliceretur, inſiitnta, Tormenti vn 

genns erat bujnſmodi, ubi cataſte hnic brachia pedeſq, eju 

qui torquendus erat, nervis quibufdam, que fidicule diceba 

tur, alligaverant, tum cataſta mtenta atq; in altum eref, 

ut ex a quaſi ex cruce quadam miſer ille penderet, primm 

compagem ipſam oſſu:m illius diveltebant, deinde candenti 

bus ejuſdum corpori laminis admotis, atq; biſulcis unguli 

ferreis lateribus lantatis doloris acerbitatem augebant. Ani 

thus we ſee what the uſe of thoſe Lamine & Ungul 

were: namely, that they were not ſeveral torments « 
themſelves, but adjunis to this, to increaſe the pain. Th 

_ e $070. hiſt. Eculeus was ſometimes called e lignum tortorium + ſome 
Fcclel-l. 5. times f ftipis noxialis. The torturing Engine called Fi 
fPrudent. in 1, was not much unlike : Fides fignifieth the ſtrin 
hymno. Vin- "> BN. : 2 
cent. Mart. Of any Muſical Inſtrument, and the Engine had its nam 
from the ſtrings and cords wherewith Men were tortt 

Turn. ady, red ppon it: ofthis g Turnebus writeth, Fidicule que 
e4:C:3« tormentis numerantur, mibi viaentur laſcivia quadam ju 


- omen in veniſſe, quod ut in fidelibus nerwi, item qucq, ut ner 
vi hinc & inde multis funibus homines diſlendebantur. T 
torment 20Y17495-uſed by the Grecians, was either thi 
ſame or very like. 


D 


— 
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Mn an "CAD. 8. 


IT fin | 

vritreap Pe rupe Tarpeia dejectio. De lapide empti, A furca redemp- 
ta, off ti. Scale Gemonie. Tunica, Dammatio in gladium, 
los hh  luduum, ad beſttas, 

4s we ' 

, hs Alefaftors for notorious Offences were tumblcd 
4 © down headlong from a certain rock in the Tarpeiar 


ount. Tais kind of puniſhment was called either ſim- 
rimullply Dejeftio e ſaxo, or Dejeftio e Tarpeia rupe. In ſome 
1demicales notwithſtanding by the interceſſion of Friends, or 
Fſome other means, Pardons were ſometimes obtained for 
the condemned Perſons, whereby they were freed from 
Death, howſoever the diſgrace and infamy cleaved ever 
zfter unto them, and therefore they were termed de lapi-- 


ered 


Be emprti : which phraſe þ Cel. Rhod. hath parallePd with hCe&|.Rhod- 
that, a furca redempts, that is, Saved from the Gallows, In ant-1. 25. c. 


1 F;4fthe Aventine Mount was a place of like nacure, called ** 


; Yocale Gemenie, Certain ſtairs whither condemned perſons 
Fwere dragged, and ſo caſt headlong into the River Tiber. 


- into the Malefa@tors Throat, and fo he haled by the Exe- 
cutioner unto theſe ſtairs, where having his Thighs bro+» 
ken he was burnt. Furthermore he addeth, that they 
-Ewere called Scale Gemonie, or gradus Gemonii, becauſe as 
ſome are of opinion, the *firſt that ſuffered this kind of 
puniſhment, his aame was Gemonixs, or as others would 
have it, becauſe it was locus gemitus, & calamitatum.1If we 
admit that Malefactors were here burnt, then may we 
think this puniſhment ad Scalas Gemonias to be the ſame, 
which ſometimes whs called Txnica. The reaſon of 
which name was, becauſe Perſons thus to be burnt, were 
2d with a Coat dawbed in the inſide with Pitch and 


Cel. Rhod. ſeemeth, to be of another opinion : £ who de- ;Cl Rhog. 
ſcribing this puniſhment, ſaith, that a hook was thruſt 1. ©, c. 5. 


a P Brimſtone. Thence is that of k Seneca, Coorta illam tun- k Sen. ep.14; 


. . . . . . <2 . . 
cam alimentis igneam & illitam & intextam. This giveth 


light to that of Fuv. Sat. 8. Tanica punire moleſta. 
Cc 2 Tertullian 


o 
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ITertl. ad 1 Tertullian alſo mentioneth in this ſence, To theſe 
Martyr. may be added two other puniſhments uſually inflifted Þ on 
upon tugitive Servants, but yet not fo reſtrained unto | ſta 
them, as that they were not ſometimes extended to other Þ Li 
MalefaQtors. The firſt is Damnatio in gladium, a con- | Pu 
demning one into a Fence-School, there to be trained up ex 
in the Art of Fencing, until ſome publick Prizes were | ne 
plaid, at what time ſuch a condemned Perſon was to fight Þ| di 
»m Vid. Lipf. for his life. m Capitolinus calleth it, Ad gladis ludum de. | wi 
Sar.l.2.c.3. putarionem. But Uiptan, as n Lipſus elſewhere obſerverh, Þ| pt 
n Lipl, Sat» djfferenceth theſe two phraſes thus: He chat was ad pr 
I. 2.C.23- [adium damnatus, was Either preſently put to death, orÞ|r 4 
elſe at fartheſt within the compaſs ofa year : bur he that | w 
was damnatus in Iudum, had not Dcath ſo peremptorily 
ſentenc*d upon him ; if he eſcaped the danger of thoſe 
publick Prizes, and always got the upper hand of his 
Adverſfaries, at three years end he received the Rudem or 
Wand, which was a token of diſcharge from thoſe bloody 
Combats : yea, at five years end. he received the P:leum 
or Cap, which was a token of his Enfranchiſment or 
Freedom in the Gity. The ſecond ſort was Damnario ad 
beſtias, a condemring of a Man-to fight for his life with 
Beaſts, as'with Bears, Leopards, Lions, &c, The Perſons 
4 Alex. ab A- condemned were termed o Beſtiars., A memorable Exam- 
lex.1. 3. c.5. ple thereof we have in a certain Roman: Servant called 
p A.Gel.l. 5. Androclus, p who having run from his Maſter, lived in a 
( Gy Wilderneſs, and whilſt he reſted himſelf in a Den, there 
i came a Fierce Lion unto him, moaning and grieving be- 
cauſe of a ſtump of a Tree which ſtuck faſt 1a his foot; 
Androclus at the firſt began to be affrignted, but the Lion 
coming nearer and nearer unto im, and laying his foot 
on the Mans lap, intimated his deſire of he!p from bim, 
which when the Man perceived, he plucked out the 
ſtump, and gave him what eaſe he could. Afterward this 
fugitive being apprehended and adjudged to this puniſh- 
ment, it hapned that this very Lion was brought into 
a ſhew-place for Androclys to fight with, where _ of 
a fierce 
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2 fierce onſet, the Lion uſed a tame and familiar fawning 
on him, whereupon the Spectators admi: ed,, and under- 
ſtanding the former paſſages between Anaroclus and the 
Lion, they releaſed the ſervant, and freed him from his 
Puniſhment. Where we muſt note, that this Pardon was 
exiraordinary : q for uſually if any ſo condemned hap-  $11muth. in 
ned to overthrow a Beaſt or two, yet was he not thereby Pancirol de 
diſcharged, but was to encounter with others until he Vercer.lusts, 

were killed. Yea, it was very ſeldom that the Man could 


prevail againſt the Beaſt, on the contrary, one Lion hath 

prevailed againlt two hundred Men, according to that 

r Preclara edilitas, unus Leo ducenti beſtiarii. By which » Cic.in orar, 

we ſee many Men one after another did thus fight with pro Seſtio. 

Beaſts at the ſame meeting ; yea the / Grecians called ſuch/ Suidas in 

2s ſucceeded the firſt Combatants «p*/'v5, the Apoſtle "En:hs &. 

St, Paul, t calleth them #e47e5, becauſe they were reſerved : 1 Cor. 4.9. 

until the laſt. « Tertulian readeth that place in this ſenſe, « Tertul. lib, 

and the words themſelves enforce as much : for what {© D8vicit, 

ſhall we underſtand by $aTey 451.9, but the very ſpe- 

Racle or ſhew it ſelf ? and what by «mat, which fig- 

nifieth properly oftendit , but an alluſion to him who was 

the chief Author and cxhibiter of theſe bloody SpeRtacles 

unto the peole? * Lipfies hath parallePd that phraſe of *1 ipC. $:r. 

Tully, Oſtendere munus, with that of Suetonins, proponere mus ). 2. c. 18. 

ms ; both ſignifying the ſetting forth, or beſtowing the 

ſight of ſuch maſteries and tightings. And that it was no 

unuſual kind of Martyrdom in times of- the Primitive 

Church, thus to expoſe holy Men to the fury and rage 

of wild Beaſts, appeareth by the Example of Ignatius, 

who rejoyced to be ground between the teeth of wild 

Beaſts, that he might be found pure Bread, whoſe words 

were, x Frumentum ſum Chriſti, & per dentes Beſtiarumr , Ten, av, 

molor ; ut mundus panis Dei inveniar : yea, the word her.l.5 c. 28. 

En9dvamss, morti addittos, helpeth this interpretation ; It. Eul. hilt. 

The word intimateth that there was a ſure death re- Ec! 3-33 

maining for them alſo though the laſt. The cuſtom be- 

ing in the morning to commit Men with Beaſts a n 
ole 


_— nn ne non 


pls Is, 


+ Sager, Clav. 
x2, 


Lib. 3. Set, }. 
thoſ: zen}, which remained till noon-tide, and were 
therefore called y Meridiani, was committed each againſt 
other, and that without any defenfive Weapons, with 
ſwords in one hand cutting, and with the other hand be- 
ing empty, graſping and tearing each others ficſh, ſo that 
z Sencca ſpeaking of this, comparing it with that former 
fghting with Bzaſts,ſaith, Quicquid ante pugnatum eſt mi- 
[ertcoradia fult, 
CAS 43 
Erzaſtulum. Ergaſtula inſcripta. Piſtrinum, Dammnari in 


Antliam. Metallum. Inſcripti, Stigmatici. Literati, Vir- 
:4a. Flapella, T alio. 


HE ſtate and condition of ſervants was various and 
differing among he Romans in old time, but of all 

they were moſt miſerable wholivedin Priſon. Whence 
thoſe that were ordinarily imploycd in theſe Priſon-ſer- 
vices, they were either ſuch Servants as were bought for 
that purpoſe, or ſuch as for notorious Crimes were ad- 


| judged thereunto in way of puniſhment, whence the 


word Ergaſtulam 1s juſtly derived from the Gr. 630 0luat 
becauſe it is T7& a & of Jrrunmu 59a. rw, locus in 
quo vintt operantur, For even in the day time when they 
were ſent to work, they had ſhackles and bolts about their 
legs to prevent their ſcapes or running away, though not 
ſo big as thoſe into which they were ciſt at night when 
they- returned into Priſon. Their fetters or bolrs are of- 
tentimes in Ancient Writers ( perac venture from the 
form of their links) termed Arnuli, and themſelves ſaid 
to. have pedes Annulatos, They had alſo their Foreheads 
marked or burned with ſome letters of infamy, which is 
the rcaſon of Juverals Epithetron, Inſcripta Ergaſiula. 
- Qrem mire adficiunt inſcripta Ergaſtula. 
The labour in which they were imployed, were ſome- 
times Cizging, delving, and tilling the ground : ſome- 
time digging of -quarry-Pits, ſometimes grinding with 
an hand-mill, ſometimes drawing Water ; this latter kind 
of 


unuſual puniſhment : 
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of puniſhment in 2 Setonius his phraſe is Antliam dam- m Suet, Tibs 
nari, Thoſe Criticks who for the word Antlia do ſubſti- © 15. 
tuie Anticyra, or Anadia, or {uch like names of Iflands,do 
utterly. fail of the Authors ſcope and drifc ; for the pu- 
riſhment which Szeronins ſpeaketh of, is ſome flrange or 
Now ſeeing that Senators them- 
ſelves were often exiled, it could not ſeem ſtrange that 
Roman Knights ſhould be baniſhed into Foreign Lands ; 
but this was a matter unuſual and unheard of, that a 
Roman Knight ſhould be imployed in ſuch Drudgeries. 
Again the word Antlia fitly denoted ſuch a kind of la- 
bour, whether we reſpect its Erytnology am 7 «7247, or 
its ſignification in Latin Authors, it being uſed by them 
to lignifie a great Bucket, or Water-ſcoopto draw up wa- 


ter. Thus Martial. Curta laborat as antlia tollit aquar. 


The hand-mill is often expreſt by the Latin word P:- 
Trinum, a word frequent in Comical Authors. It much re- 


ſembled our Bride-well, or place of correction, being cal- 
led piſtrinum a pinſendo, from pounding. For before the 


"uſe of Mills was known, the Romans did pound their 


Corn in a great Mortar, calling the place where they 


pounded it piſerinum : 


Whereupon our hand. mill hath 


retained the ſame name to this day. And becauſe of the 
great pains that Men did ſuffer in pounding, as likewiſe 
the ſtri&t Diſcipline uſed towards ſervants thus puniſhed 
(for =» their neck was thruſt into a certain wooden En- 
gine called Paxſi cape, made for the purpoſe, leſt haply in 
time of grinding they might eat of che meal) hence grew 
a cultom among chem, that when a ſervant had offended 
his Maſter, he would menace him in this manner, 7z pi- 


ftrinum te dedam.1 will caſt thee into Bride-well, The pu-* 


niſhment Metallum was not much unlike the digging in 
metal-mines, and working in metal- houſes, it appeareth 
not only to have been a baſe and ſervile, bur alſo a very 
laborious and painful work, whence it was eſteemed a 
grievous puniſhment to be adjudged to metal-works, or 


caſt into a Metal-houſe. 


And either for the increaſe of 
ſuch 


Lib. 3. Sed. }. 


ſuch Mens pains, of to keep them from Eſcapes they 
were enforced to work with their fetters and gyves about 
s Via. Cog), them, as is implied by o Vipian, who makes the diffe- 
Rh d. 1. 1>. rence between theſe two Phraſes, Damnar: in metallun, 
bo 3  Damnarti in opus metalli, to be thus; that the 'nrſt 
ſort did wear heavier and greater Fetters than the laſt, 
How true the difference is, Ileave it to the inquiry of 
others, but that it was a great and infamous Puniſhment 
p Tori. A. p Tertulian witneſſeth, in that Speech of his againſt the 
polog.c. 44. Heathen People, De veſtri* ſemper eſtuat carcer, de veſiri 
ſemper metalla-ſuſpirant. Sometimes there was only igno- 
miny and diſgrace intended in their Puniſhments , of 
which ſort was the bearing up and Cown the Roman 
furca in the Market-place, or elſewhere in publick view, 
whereof I have ſpoken in the Chapter of Faurca, likewiſe 
a branding of the Malefator with ſome infamous Letter 
in the forehead or hand, or ſome other part ot the body; 
4Pl'n, 1.18, whence q Pliny calleth ſuch ſervants /n/cripros. General-I, 
C. 3. ly they arecalled Srigmaract, from 5ils, which {1,vifieth 
to brand with marks; as Nebulo ſtrgmaticus,a Rogue burnt 
in the hand, or any way marked; ſometimes ſuch are 
called Litereti, The Athenians being Enemies to the 
y Cex!. Rhod. Samit, r as often as they took the Capiives, they did uſe; 
1, 2.C, 13, thus toburn them for Rogues, which occaſioned that pro» = 
verbial ſcomme, Sami neminem efſe literatiorem. el 
Sometimes beſides the diſgrace, there was alſo toilſomſy 
pains, as appeared by their Ergaſtula, and ſometimes toſ}y 
their pains, firipes added : Tho?I deny not,but that many}, 
times, correction with ſtripes was a preparation for death} 
it ſelf. This correQion by ſtripes was twofold, either is 
was Verberatio, or Flagellatio : The firſt was with rods cal- 
led Virge ; the other with ſcourges called Flagella., That 
there was a difference between Frrge and Flagella, is plain 
by Tully, where by way of Trony he ſaith, Porcia lex wir- 
£45 ab onwnium civium corpore amovit ; hic mſericos flagella 
retulit. Both of them were counted ſervile, ſo that Free- 
men were ordinarily exempted from them, as appeareth, 


I —— 
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; they} _— m Ad necem operire loris. San. loris liber ? m Ter. Adeb 
abou}  77,,ace alſo intimating the ſervile condition of 4ſeva, *&+2.1cen, 1, 
_ ſaith, 

allum, n Seftus flagellis hic triumviralious, » Epod, Od, 


e 'nirlt They are called Flagela Triumviralia, from thoſe T'ri- 
e laſt.Þ,,»viri, whom formerly I tranſlated Sheriffs, becauſe. to 
Iry if .tem belonged the overſight of the puniſhment.  Euita- 
ment, :.. callech them «5caxanor's warnes, i, e, Flagratalaria, 
iſt The ſeu taxillata, becauſe to augment the pains, they did 
veſtry uſually in theſe Scourges tye certain Huckle-bones, or 
1800-fpjymmets of Lead at the ends of the Whip-Cords, or 
» OffiTh,ongs, and ſuch Scourges they termed Scorpiones, The 
Roman orelry of the Scourges was ſuch, that they many times 
VIeW\la;ed under them. Thus have we generally and briefly Tholoſan. in 
ewiſe,ouched the more uſual Puniſhments. But ſometimes ſencag.jur. 
LCTLEL Wrongs done between Party and Party, were puniſhed Univ. c. Iz; 
dody :Jwith a retaliation of the ſame kind : according to that, A * ye 
neral-y,,;th for a tooth, and an eye for an eye. And this kind of 
1heth puniſhing was called Tallio. Yet weareto know, that 3 
burne (mple Retaliation, ſuch as is termed Talio Pythagorica,was 
h arefſnot always exaCted ; but ſometimes ſatisfation might be 
o theſ;rought by a commutation of the Puniſhment. # Rexs , , 3.1, | v2 
1d uleÞp,6.;7 facultatem paciſcends & non neceſſe hbabuit pats tali- c, x, 
C PIO nem, niſi eam elegiſſet. It were endleſs to ſpeak of all 
their puniſhments, and haply not worth the labour, their 

i1ſom very names being ſufficient Comments to explain theme. 
nes tots Effoſſio oculorum, Amputatio manunm, Crucifraginm, Tas 
ManyJlifragium, and ſuch like. 
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CA 
De Legibus. 


Aving ſpoken of the Civil Magiſtrates, and 
Puniſhments, we will now alſo deſcend un- 


to the Civil Law : where, firſt, we will note 

among; Other Differences between Fs and Lex, prin- 

cipally theſe: 1. Lex ſignifieth only the Law, -but 

® Sig.deJur. * Jus ſignifieth alſo that place whereſoever the Law 
1, 1,c, 7 or Juſtice was adminiſtred : not only if it were admini- 
ſtred out of the Tribunal in the Comitio, or Great Hall of 

Juſtice, which was termied by the Lawyers, Aypere pro Tri- 

bunali;, butalſo if it were adminiſtred in a private houſe, 

Or in ones journey, ſo that it were by a lawful Magiſtrate, 

and out of a curule Chair ; and this was termed by the 

Lawyers, Azere de plano : and hence is it, that In jus vocare 

ſignifieth to cite one into the Court. 2.Lex ſignitieth on- 

b F. Syly. in ly the written Lavr, but us ſignifieth Equity, fo that 6 Jus 
orat.pro Mil, permaneat ſemper, nec unquam mitetur, Lex vero ſcripta ſe- 
pins. Notwithſtanding theſe two words are uſed promiſ- 

cuouſly one for the other, and therefore leaving all cu- 

rious differences between thoſe words (whether the Ro- 

manLaws were truly Jura or Leges) thus much we may 

obſerve, that the Laws uſed among them were of three 


ſorts: 
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ſorts :. either they were ſuch as were made by ſeveral 
Roman Kings, and afterward collected and digeſted into 
2a method by Papiriw, c from whence it was called Fs : F. $ylv. in 
Papirianum : or they were ſuch as the Decemvirs, brought ep. virorum 
from Athens, and were called Leges 12. rabularum : or Mutt. l. 5. 
laſtly, they were ſuch as the Conſuls, the Tribuni Plebis, Þ* **+ 
and ſuch Magiſtrates did prefer, whence every ſeveral 
Law bore the name of him or them that preferred it. 
My purpoſe is to explain only this latter ſort, and thar 
not all of them, but ſuch alone as 1 have obſerved in Tully, 
and that chiefly in his Orations. My procecding ſhall be 
firſt, to ſhew the divers kinds of Judgments : and then 
to deſcend unto the Laws themſelves, beginning with 
thoſe which ſhall concern the Romar Religion, and then 
proceeding to the others which concern the Comman- 
wealth, 

CAP. 2. 


De Fure publico & privato. 


T HE caſes to be decided by the Law were either pub- 
lick or private, and accordingly were the Judg- 

ments, 4 vel privata, 1 quibus jus ſunum prevatus quiſq; d Sig. de jure 

perſequebatur : vel publica, in quibus injuria que rep. fatta Nm l, 2. 

erat windicabatur, The private (as we obſerved be- © Ib 

fore) belonged unto the Pretors urbano & peregrino, that 

is, the L. Chief Juſtice, who did either give Judgment 

themſelves, and then were they faid judicare,. or they 

did appoint others to fit in Judgment, and e then were * Sig-de Jud- 

they ſaid Judicnm dare: In the abſence of the Pretors * © © 7* 

there were ten calPd decem-virs Silitibas judicandis, i.e. 

f ſuper lites judicandas , who in the ſame manner as f Rofin. ant, 

the Pretor, might either give Judgment themſelves , |- 7- c- 29: 

or appoint others, for they were eyen in g one place 2 Alex. Gend 

and inſtead of Pretoys, Thoſe which eithex the Prator UEr-b1-C.16, 

or the Decem-virs did appoint to debate the caſes un- 

der them, were taken out of the Cenrum-wiri, that is; , © - , 

hb out of certain mm choſen for that pur- 4m. 16 lege 

2 pole 4g:16, 
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poſe, namely three out of every Tribe or Ward : { 

that inall, the number of them amounted unto an hun. 

dred five: but in round reckoning they went for an 

| hundred: and from a certain ſpear that was wont to he 
;Sig.de Jud, Erefted up in token of this Court; hence was the # Court 
L x, c. 28. called either Pretoria Decemuiralis, or Centumviraly 
haſta. In ſome caſes their form of Acquittance was thus, 

k Sig.de Jud, k,Secundum illam ligum do. Whencel Tully ſaith, quo minus 
J. I, c. 29. ſecundum eos lis derur, non recuſammus, that is, we do not 
i Cic. pro Q:geny but they may bz acquitted. Thoſe that were caſt 
Rolcio. in their ſuit, were ſaid Zire vel cauſa cadere. The publick 
caſes belonged ordinarily (except the Conſuls, the Senate, 

\ or the people did interpoſe their Authority) unto thoſe 

whom we called Pretores Qyefitores. Some have thought 

mRoſin, anc. them to be the ſame with thoſe whom m Roſinus calleth 
L. 2. c.18. Fudices Queſtionum, and that I think not altogether upon 
unſure grounds: firſt, becauſe moſt of theſe publick caſes 

« Sig.de Jud. which they termed Queſtiones, had their 7 ſeveral Pretors 
L 3-c:4 toenquirethem, whence they were called QLeſitors, and 
may in my opinion be called Judices Queſtionum, eſpeci- 

%. ally ſeeing that thoſe which would have them be diffe- 

rent Officers, cannot well ſhew the differences of their 

Offices. Now as the Urban Pretor had an hundred Come 

' miffioners under him, ſo had theſe Pratores Queſitores 

oSig.de Jud. certain Judges choſen o by the Urban, or foreign Pre- 
& 3-C. 6- 49, when he took his Oath: and that not according to 
his pleaſure as many as he would, or whom he would, 

but ſometimes more, ſometimes out of both, ſometimes 

out of the Senators, ſometimes only out of the order of 

Roman Gentlemen, ſometimes our of both, . ſometimes 

? Sig. ibis, alſo out of other orders, p according as the Law appoin- 
ted,which of tentimes varied in thoſe points. The Judges 

Sig. de jur- how great ſocyer the number was, q were Called Judice: 
Kon. 1.2. ſelefti, and were divided into ſeveral Companies called 
&s SOs Decurie, Theſe Judges were upon any citation from any 
of the Pretors, to give their aſſiſtance in the Court upor 

the day appointed by the Prator. Now the manner _ 

Tne) 
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they did proceed in their judgment, followeth in the 
Expoſition of one of the Laws, and therefore I will refer 
the Reader thither. Only let him by the way underſtand, 
that whereas Tully is quoted in every Law, it is not ſo 
much for the proof of the Law,as to ſignifie that be in that 
place maketh mention thereof. For the proof of the Laws 
[refer the Reader to Roſinus and Si70miz, touching the ex- 
poſitions my Marginal Quotations do prove ſufficient. 


| CAR :3, | 
De Legibus religionem ſpeftlantibus. 


L Lex Papiria. 
. Papirins, Trib. pleb, eſtabliſhed a Law touching the ic, pro 0o- 
conſecration or hallowing of Places, that it ſhould be mo, 
unlawful for any to conſecrate either Houſes, Grounds, 
Altars, or any other things, njuſſi Plebzs, that is, without 
the determination of the Roman People in their Aſlem- 
blies, called Comitia Tributa, which determination was 
always termed Plebiſcitum, 
Roſcia Lex. 

L. Roſcius Otho Trib. pleb. preferred a Law, that where- Cic. Phil. 2. 
as heretofore the Roman Gentlemen did ſtand promiſcu- Ir. pro. Mur, 
ouſly with the Commons at their Theatral Shews, now 
there ſ-uld be fourteen Benches or Seats built for thoſe 
Roman Gentlemen, which were worth H. S. quadraginta, 
that is, about 31251. of our Engliſh Money. As for 
other Gzntlemen, whoſe Subſtance was under the rate, 
they had a certain place allotted them by themſelves, 
with a Puniſhment impoſed upon them, if they offered 
to come into any of thoſe fourteen Benches. 

Here we mult note, that this Character H.S. ſtandeth 
for a ſilver Coin in Rome, called Seſtertius, and is by Roſi= 
145 in this place improperly uſed for Seſtertium ;, for this 
CharaRer H. S. is by our Printers falſe printed, the true 
Character » being L.L.S. ſignifying duas libras (as the two 7 Fr. Mar. it. 


L.L. do imitate) and Semfſem, which is intimated by ail, 2 
ac 


_- 
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the letter S. Where if Libra doth fignifie no more than 

the Roman Coin called A.. S. then is this opinion couch- 

ing the characters L. L. 5. eaſie to be confirmed. For di- 

Ch Begen- Vers Authors / rendring a reaſon of the name Seſtertins, 
1orphius in {ay it was ſo called quaſi Semirertius, that is, ſuch a Coin 
Verrinam. as containeth Dxos ſolidos aſſes & ſemiſſem. This Seftertins, 
+ P. Nunnius Was ſuch a common Coin among the Romans, t that 
in Verrin. 5. Nummus and Seſtertius became ar length one to he uſed 
uCh Hegen- forthe other, # Mille bujuſmod: ſeſtertti vel nummi faciunt | 


uu 
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dorphius in 24 ſeſtertium in neutro genere, & conficiunt plus minus 
Verrin. ow viginti quinque corenas, According to which rate, qua- 
draginta ſejtert1a amounting to 3125. and every particular || 9 
ſeſtertius 1s according to this rate, in value three half- Ih, 
pence farthing 9. d 
And here we may fitly obſerve the art-of numbring by 
theſe Sefterces,. which conſiſteth in three Rules. Firſt; If 
the numeral, or word that: denoteth the number be a 
Noun-AdjeQtive, agreeing in Caſe, Gender and Number 
with the Subſtantive Sefterrius, then it ſignifieth preciſely 
ſo many Seſtert:;, for example ſake, Decem Seſtertis do 
ſignifie ſo many times /. ob. qa. 9. 2. If the numeral 
being an AdjeCtive, and of a different caſe, be joined. 
with Seſtertium in the Genitive caſe plural, then doth it 
note ſo many thouſand Seſterti: ; for example, . Decem Se- 
ſftertium ſignifieth ten times 71. 16s. 3d. Thirdly, If 
. - the number joined with Sefterti»m be an Adverb, then it 
fignifieth ſo many hundred thouſand Seftertis, ex. gra, De- 
cies Seſtertium doth ſignifie ten hundred times 7 1. 16 s, 3 4. 
Yea the numeral being an Adverb, is ſometimes put ſim- 
ply by it ſelf, without the addition of any other word to 
ſignihe in the ſame manner, the Genitive Caſe S:fertium 
being underſtood. For the better conceiving hereof, the 
former Example may be thus ſet down. 


Decem 
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as, Decies ſtinm. 78112 IO. 0009 
hat 
fed Clodia Lex. 


mot | Publius Clodins Trib, Pleb. made a Law,by vertue where- Cic. pro 
mus | of the Prieſt called Peſſinuntins Sacerdos (from the place S*xt-irem de 
qua= | where he did firſt exerciſe thoſe holy Rites in the honour —_— _ 
ular ofthe Mother Goddeſs) ſhould be deprived of his Pricſt- a 

alt- hood, and the Temple built in the honour of this God- 


deſs ſhould be beſtowed upon Brot:igarns of Gallo-Graecia. 


; by 

ſt; If Domitia Lex. 

bea | Cn, Domitius Abenobarbus Trib, Pleb. enafted a Law, Cic. Agrar, 
aber that the Colledges of Prieſts ſhould not as they were 
ſely wont, admit whom they would into the order of Prieſt- 
+ dO fhood, but it ſhould be in the power of the People. And 
eral Jhecauſe it was contrary to their Religion, that Church- 
ined. [dignities ſhould be beſtowed by the common people, 
h It Fhence did he ordain that the leſſer part of the people, 
2 Se- ſhamely ſeventeen Tribes ſhould ele whom they thought 
7» If Fit, and afterward he ſhould have his Confirmation or 
n 1t [Admiſſion from the Coledge. 


 De- 
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Lex incerti nominis , de vacatione ſacerdotum, 
Cicero in his Orations mentioneth a Law (not naming Cic. Phil. 8, 
he Author thereof) whereby the Prieſts were priviledged & pro Font. 
om their ſervice in all Wars, except only in uproars or 


vil tumults, x and theſe priviledges were termed Yaca- 4 B.Larom, 
iones . In Phil. 5. 


CAP. 


ecem 


Lib. 3+ Set. &h. 


CAP. 4. 
De civitate & jure civinm Rom. 
Cic.pro Rab, Forcia lex de civitate. 
& (zpc alias. M . Forcins Trib.pleb. eſtabliſhed a Law, that no Magi. 


ſtrate ſhould beat any Roman Citizen with rods. 
Lex Sempronia. 
Cic.pro Ciu- OC, Semproxius Gracchus Trib. pleb. preferred a Lay 
entio, & 1Z- whereby he Ciſabled the Magiſtrate from puniſhing any 
Pe alias. Roman Cicizen, either with Rods or with an Ax, that js 
with death without the allowance of the people. Second. 
ly, by virtue of this Law, if any Magiſtrate did.condemn 
any Roman Citizen Indifa cauſa, he ſhould be liable to 
the judgment and cenſure of the people. A third clauſe 
to this Law was, Nec quis coiret, Conventret, quo quis judicis 
publico circumveniretur indifta cauſa. He was aid to he 
condemned cauſa india, which was condemned before 
y P.Ramus in he had ſpoken for himſelf. Alchough y 1ndicere pro wm 
orat.pro Rad. core, ſecut invidere pro non Videre vix reperiatur, tamen 
indiftum & inviſum, pro non ditto & non viſo, ſeje reperi« 
« F. Sylv. in yntyr. z They were properly ſaid Coire, which did work 
Cluettio. Underhand againſt a Man, that he might be condemnedy 
a ].Camer.in We may tranſlate it in this place to Conſpire, a The Verb 
orat.pro Cic, Circumvenio doth commonly fignife as much as Circun. 
L. Flac. fcribo, to deceive or cheat one; #' but in this place to op- 
6 F. Sylv- In preſs one with falſe ;judgment procured by Bribery or 
orar-pro Clu- Conſpiracy. 
ENnLtO. . wal 
Lex Papia de Peregrings. 
Cic.proBalb, The Priviledges of the Roman Citizens became fo 
great, that almoſt all the lnhabitants of the Confederate 
Nations would forſake their, own Dwelling, and uſe 
means to became free Deniſons in the Roman City; in 
Jo much that the Ambaſladors of the Allies and Aſſociates, 
did grieve much and complain of the loſs of their inhs- 
bitants : Whereupon a Law was made by Paprus, that 
all Foreigners and ſtrange Comers ſhould be expelled 
out 
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outof the City. To the ſame effeft was Lex Junia, and Cic.offic.l. 3 


alſo Licinia Mutia de peregrinis : the firſt being prefer- 
red by Mar.Junius Pennus, the ſecond by L. Licinius Craſ- 
ſus, and Qu. Mutinus Scevola, ; 

Servilia Lex de civitate. 

C. Servilius Glaucia preferred a Law, Ut ſe quis Lati- Cic.proBalb, 
xus, if any of the Latin Aſſociates could prove an aRion of 
Bribery againſt a Senator, then ſhould he be made a Free- 
man of the City. 

Qi: Latinus.) Here we will obſerve with c Sigonius, c gig.de jur. 
that the Latin people were not always called Latin: & Ita- Iral. 1,1. c25 
lici : ſed & ſocis, & Latinii ſocii, & ſocii nominis Latini ; 

& ſocti nomenq;, Latinum, & ſocit ab nomine Latino, & ſo 
cis ac Latinum ditts ſunt. 
Sylvani &-Carbonts Lex de peregrinis, 

Sylvanus & Carbo, being Tribuni pleb. preferred a Law, cjc; pro ar, 
Ut qui faderatis civitatibus vn efſent, ſi tum, cun: lex chia, 

46 an in Italia domicilium habuiſſent, ac ſexaginta die- 
bus apud Pretorem profeſſi eſſent, cives Romani eſſent. 

Aaſcripti.] For the right underſtanding hereof, we muſt 7 F. $ylv. in 
note, that there were d two ſorts of Citizens, ſome cives orar.prolege 
mats, that is, Citizens by Birth, others civitare donati,thar Mani, 
is, Citizens by donation or gift ; who becauſe they were 
added unto, and regiſtred with the firſt ſort of Citizens, 
were thence called Ad/cripts cives, | 

Profeſſs apud Pratorem.] This Verb profiters is ſomes 
times e Comitiale verbum, and ſignifieth as much aseP.Ramusin 
profiters nomen, | that is, to render ones name unto a orar. Cie, 
Magiſtrate ; and this Conſtruction it beareth in this *8*- *+ 

lace. 
; Lex Cornelia de Municipits, 

L. Cornelius Sylla preferred a Law, that all Municipal Cic.proDom. 
Sates ſhould loſe their Freedom in the Roman City, 
and alſo their priviledge of having Commons in the 
Roman Field. 

Gellia Cornelia Lex. 
L. Gellias Publicola, and Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, being Cic.proBald. 
E e Conſuls, 


on Lib. 3. Set. 4. 


Conſuls, decreed a Law, that all thoſe private Perſons 
upon whom Cn. Pompeixs in his Wiſdom ſhould beſtow 
the freedom of the Koman Citizens, ſhould ever be xc- 
counted free Deniſoas. 


CHF $6 
De Legibus & Comitia ſpeftantibus. 


e/Elia Lex. 

AElins Pets asked a Law in time of his Conſulſhip, 
Cic.multisin Q!- ut quoties cum populo ageretnr, that 1s, as often as 
Jocis. any Roman Magiſtrate did aſſemble the people topive their 

voices, the Augzres ſhould obſerve (ſigns and tokens in the 

Firmament, and the Magiſtrates ſhould have power ob- 

nunciandi & interdicends, that is, to gainſay and hinder 

their proceedings. 
Ageretur cum populo.] Here we may note the difference 
between theſe two phraſes Agere cum populo, and agert 
f Agel. 1. 13. ad populum; f He was ſaid, Agere ad populum, whoſoever 


 C, I4s made any Speech or Oration unto the people, and this 


might be done on any day indifterently. But then 
only was it ſaid, gi cumpopulo, when the people were 
aſſembled to the giving of their voices by a lawful Ma- 
giſtrate, and the people were demanded what their opi- 
nion was in the matter propoſed: and this could not 
g Berſmde he done g but upon one of thoſe days which they called 


ver. dier. 14+ T)jes Comiales, 
rione ad fin, 


: Fuſia Lex. 
Gi in fan Pub, Furins ſive Fuſius Philw, being Conſul, ordained 
ozat ſi#p. aLaw, that upon ſome certain days, though they were 
dies Faſti, that is, Leet-days, yet no Magiſtrate ſhould 
ſummon an Aſſembly. 
Clodia Lex. 
Cic-proSexr, 2 Clodixs Trib. pl. abrogated both theſe former Lans, 


making it unlawful to obſerve ſigns and tokens in the 
Heavens, upon thoſe days when the Roman People were 
to be aſllembled; and ſecondly, making it lawful to 

aſlembel 
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aſſemble the People upon any Leet-Day whatſoever. 
Gabinia Lex. : 
At firſt for many years the Romar people in their af- Cic-3.deleg; 
ſemblies did ſuffrage Viva voce, at which time many of 
the iaferior ſort gave their voices contrary to their wills, 
fearing the diſpleaſure of thoſe that were of higher 
place. For the better helpin this point, Gabinw asked 
a Law, that the People in all their Eletions might not 
ſuffrage Yiva voce, but by giving up certain Tablers, che 
manner whereof hath been formerly ſhewn ; whence both 
this and all other Laws tending to this purpoſe have been 
called Leges tebellarie, 
Caſſia Lex. . 

After Gabinius, Caſſius alſo preferred a Law, that both Ciclin Lzlio, 
the Judges in their judgments, and the people in their aſ- 
ſemblies ſhould ſuffra e by rendring ſuch Tablets; þ but 5Rofin. ant, 
this is to be under only of theſe Aſſemblfes by © *-© 3+ 
Wards called Comitis Tribauta: wherein they treated of 
Mulcs and Merciaments. 

Calia Lex. 

Celius Trib. pl. eſtabliſhed a Law , that not. only in Cic.z.deleg; 
mul&ts and merciaments, but allo /n perduetions judieie, 
that is, in taintments of Treaſon againſt any perſon of 
State, (namely ſuch as were ſacro Fant ) oragainſt the 
Common-weal, this Tabelary liberty ſhould have place 
when the People ſhould judge thereof, 

In perduellions jud.] 4 This word | — doth ſigni- 5 Cal. Sect. 
fie an Enemy unto the Senate, a Traitor: and hence Curio.in ora: 
cometh this word mr ſignifying not only the crime P79 Milone, 
of Treaſon, but the puniſhment alſo due thereunto. & Ss & Sig.de Tud 
crimen quod erat graviſſimum inter crimina » nempe-im- 1, qc. x 
minute majeſtats, ſi pena, que erat acerbiſſima, nempe 
mortis, 

Papiria Lex, 

C. Papirizy Carbo Trib. pl. perſwaded that not only in 
their EleCtions, but in the propoſal of their Laws alſo, 
this ſuffraging by Tablets ſhould be uſed. 
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Cic. multis 
in loCis. 


Cic. pro . 
Mur. 


Cic.Verr.z. 


if Alex.Gen. 
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Cic, Phil, I, 
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Semproma Lex. 

C. Sempronius Gracchns Trib, pl, preferred a Law, that 
the Aſſeciates of Latium ſhould have as great right of ſyf- 
fraging 2s the Roman Citizens. 

AManilia Lex. 

C. Manilius Trib. jl. preferred a Law, that all thoſe 
who were Libertini, in what Tribe or Ward ſoeyer, 
ſhould have the right of ſuffraging. 


of © IJ. ® 
De Senatu & Senatoribus, 


Claudia Lex. 

. Claudius Trib. pl. perſwaded a Law that no Senz- 
tor or Senators Father, ſhould have any ſhip which ſhould 
contain above three hundred of thoſe meaſures called 
Amphore, deeming that ſufficient for the Tranſporta- 
tion of their Corn from the Roman Field. Secondly, 
by this Law the Senators were: forbidden the uſe of 
Trading. 

Amphora.] 1 Alexauder Neopol. obſerveth two ſorts 
of theſe meaſures, namely, Amphora Italica, contain- 
ing two Vrnas ; and Amphora- Attica, containing three 
Urnas : every Urna containing two Gallons ang, a Pot- 
tle. This in probability is underſtood of the 1ralian 


Amphora. 
Tyllia Lex. 
When as a cuſtom had grown, that many of the Se- 
nators having by ſpecial fayour obtained Liberam legas 
tionem, upon all occ2fions would abuſe that their Au- 
thority, procuring thereby their private gain, and the 
encreaſe of their own Honour; then 2. Txlins Cic. be- 
ing Ccnſul, laboured quite to take away theſe kinds of 
Embaſſages, which though he could not effe, yet thus 
far he prevailed, that whereas in former times this Li 
bera legatio being once obtained, was never (not through 
3 Man's whole life) taken from him again; yet __ 
Wal 


nat 
uf- 


ſe 
II, 
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ward this Authority ſhould never be granted to any, long- 
er than the ſpace of one whole year. 

Legatio Libera,] We may obſerve in ancient Authors 
three ſeveral kinds of Embaliages: The one which is 
a meſſage ſent from the Prince or chief Governour of 
one Country to another , and that is expreſſed com- 
monly by this one word Legatio, without any addition 
thereunto : ſometimes It is called Legatio mandata, The 
ſecond, which is when one purchaſeth the Title of an 
Embaſſador, thereby the more -honourably to perform 
ſome Vow made ; whence it was called Legatio wotiva. 
The third is the Office or Title of an Emballador ; gran- 
ted upon ſpecial Favour unto a Senator, that he mighc 
with the greater Authority proſecute his private ſuits in 
Law, or gather up his Debts in that Province whither he 
went; this laſt was termed Legatio Libera. All three ſorts 
are briefly couched by mz Toxita. 


CAP '* 
De Magiſtratibus, 


L Cornelius Sylla being Difator, made a Law, that Cic'n Pon 


all fuch as would follow him in the Civil War, ſhould be 
capable of any Office or Magiltracy before they came unto 
their fall years. A ſecond part of this Law was, that the 
Children of ſuch as were proſcr:pes, ſhould be made unca- 
pable of the Roman Magiſtracies. 

Before they came to their full age,] For L: YVillius 
preferred a Law, whereby he made tuch as were under 
ape, to be uncapable of the City-preferments, and thoſe 
he accounted under age, who had not attained unto that 
number of years which he had preſcribed each ſeveral 
Office : » and this Law was termed Lex annal;s. 


2I5 


, ”m AM. Toxir, 


, _ 's q 
19 OTaUt. I lis 


u P. Ramus 


Proſcripti, were ſuch Perſons as were baniſhed, For in Agrar, 2, 


the fuller underſtanding, look Proſcrip! ion in the Tract 
of Paniſhments : Fulius Ceſar did contrary to this Law, 


Admiſit ad hanores & proſcriptorum liberos, Sueton. Jul, 41. 


Hircia 
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Hircia Lex. 
Cic. Phil. 13. 4, Hircizs made a Law, that all thoſe that follows 
Pompey, ſhould be made nncapable of all places ofOffice, 
| Cornelia Lex. b 
Cic, Phil.%«, L£, Cornel:« Syllz finding the Pretores, that is, the 

C:tef Juſtice* 00% £0 give ſentence always according t orba 
equity, yea totnetiihes to go quite contrary to thej Il 
own Ecv:tt, 1:44 a Law, that every L. Chief Juſtice hou 
adminitier fuiltc- xccording to that his firſt Edit hange® 

vp 24 tle b:ginutng of his Office. An addition unto thi 

Law was, that the L., Chicf Juſtice ſhould not be abſe 
out of the City above cen days. | 

Cl:4ia Lex. 

In former times ic was lawful for either of the Cer 
ſors to cenſure whom he plezſcd, and how he pleaſe 
except his fellow-Cenſors did plainly gainſay it, an 
make oppoſition therein, Bur many abuſing this the 
Authority, P. Clodins Trib. pl. made a Law, that the Cer 
ſors ſhould not over-skip any in their Ele&ion of Sen; 
tors; neither ſhould they brand any with diſgrace, ex 
cept ſuch as had been accuſed unto them, and been car 
demned by them both. 

Valeria Lex. . 
Cic,Verrin.q. The office of a DiQator at the firſt inſtitution conti 
nued but ſix months ſpace, until Z. Yalerius Flaccys | 
ing Interrex, in the vacancy of the Conſuls, preferred : 
Law, that L. Cornelius Sylla ſhould be a perpetual Dit 
cor. 
Cornelia Lex. | 
Cic.z. deleg. L£. Cornilius Sylla in the time of his Ditatorſhip, did 
by virtue of a Law preferred by him, clip the Authori 
_ of the Tribuns pl, diſabling them of bearing any off 
after the expiration of their Tribuneſhip, takIng away 
their Authority of preferring Laws, of uſing any ſolem 
Speech, or publick Oration unto the people, of hearin 
Appeals, of hindring any Satute or Decree tending i 


the hurt of the populacy. Sen; 
CAP 
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Owe, De Legibws. 

Caxcilia Didia Lex. 


xrbad that Una Rogatione, that is, in one and the ſame ſua ad Pon- 

ill many things ſhould be propoſed unto the people ; *it- 

ft by that means, the people by granting the whole 

jill, might grant ſomething which they would not ; or 

” Bt: denying the whole Bill, might deny ſome particular 

Wlauſe, which by it ſelf they would have accepted. More- 

wer, theſe two Conſuls ordained,that before a Law ſhould 

xe asked in the Aſſemblies, it ſhould be promulged, that 

hanged up to the publick view of the people three 

irket days. 

Funia Lacinia Lex detrinundino, 

Tunins Silanms, and L. Licinius Murena being Conſuls, Cic. Phil, 5, 

tabliſhed that Law of Cacilizs and Didixs, annexing a 

©». More ſeyere Puniſhment for the breakers thereof. 

Clodia Lex de interceſſione. 

P, Clodius Trib. pleb. made a Law that the” Trib. pleb, Cic.pro Sext 
hould have full authority and power to propoſe laws : 
either ſhould they be hindred by the Interceſſion, that 

1e;fs, gain-ſaying of any. 

| Licinia eFfbutia Lex. 

4 Licinius and eAbutins being Trib. plev. ordained , that Cic.prodom. 
fany preferred a Law touching the overſight, the charge ſua ad pontif. 

| , . P 

cure of any buſineſs in hand ; neither he nor any fellows 

Officer with him, nor any allied unto him ſhould have this 

overſight or charge committed to him. 


Ca *% 


De Province, 


, 
014 


C Sempronia de Provincit, 
{ n 


Semproniss Gracchus Trib, Pleb, ordained, that the jc, a+ prov, 
Senate every year before the EleRion of their _—_ conſularibus. 
ou 


. Cacilius Metellus, & Titus Didius, being Conſuls, Cic.prodom. 
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ould as it ſeemed beſt to them, appoint out what Pre 
vinces the Conſuls now to be elected, ſhould after the 
expiration of their Office go unto ; for which Proving 
aſccrward the Conſul deſigned ſhould caſt lots. Anothe 
clauſe to this Law was, that whereas in former times hy 
2 decree from the Senate, it was lawful for the Tribune 
to hinder the Roman Aſſemblies, henceforward they 
ſhould have no Authority. 
Cornelia de Provinciss 

L. Cornelius Sylla being Dictator, preferred a Lawthat 
whoſoever weut into a Province cum imperio, tamdiy 
illud imperium retineret » quoad in urbem rever ſus eſſet: 
whereas in former times his Rule and Covernment wx 
to be reſigned at the expiration of a ſect time appointed; 
yet although no ſucceſſor were ſent, yer could he not 
continue there cum mperio without a new Commiſſion, 
A clauſe added unto this Law was, that after the com- 
ing of any new Preſidert or Governour into the Pro- 
vince, the old Provincial Preſident ſhould depart within 
thirty days. 


* Sig. de jure Eſſe cum imperio.] that is, p Exercituipreeſſe, q vel ha 


Prov.i.g.c.13 


FS g. cull, 


Mar. 


bere jus adminiſtrandi, & ſuis auſpiciis gerenai belli. 
Titia Lex de Provinciis. 
Titins or (r as ſome ſay) Decins preferred a Law, thit 
the Frovincial Treaſurers called Q:eſtores, ſhould caſt 


r Melzn&. in lots for their Provinces: whence Tully in the Oration 


Orat. pro 
Mar. 


 Cic, Phil.7. 


now quoted inferreth, that although Oftia being the 
better Province fell upon Servins Sulpitius, yet inaſmuch 
as it fell Lege Titza, that is, by caſting lots,he could not 
therefore challenge any Superiority above £. Murena, ſel 
utriuſque nomen conceatt in Queſtura, that is, their fame 
and renown was equal in their Queſtorſhip. 

Fulia Lex de Provincis, 

C. Fulius Ceſar eſtabliſhed two Laws touching the Ro- 
man Provinces: one, that no Pretor ſhould govern 1 
Province above twelve months; nor Proconſul above two 
years. The ſeveral heads or clauſes of his ſecond wt 
c0 


F 
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could not all be found out, but thoſe which have come 
to light are theſe : Firſt, that Achaia, Theſſalia, and all 
Grecia ſhould be free ; neither ſhould any Roman Magi- 
ſtrate ſit in judgment in thoſe Provinces. (Cic. pro domo.) 
Secondly, that the Provincial Governours and their Co- 
mites, that is, Aſſiſtants or Attendants, ſhould have hay, 
and all other neceſlaries provided them on the way, by 
thoſe Towns and Villages through which they palled. 
(Cic. jn Piſon.) Thirdly, that the Provincial Magiſtrates 
at their departure ſhould leave a Book of their Accounts 
in two Cities of their Province, and likewiſe ſhould ſend 
a Copy of their Accounts unto the Roman Treaſure- 
houſe. (Cc. in Piſon.) Fourthly, that it ſhould neither 
be lawful for the People to beſtow, nor for the Provin- 
cial Magiſtrate to receive Aurum coronarium, unleſs it 
were in a Triumph. (Cc. «2 Piſon.) Laſtly, That ir 
ſhould be unlawful for the Provincial Magiſtrate, with- 
out the allowance of the People or the Senate, to de- 
part out of their Province, to lead forth any Army, to 
wage War, or to go into any Foreign Country. (Cc. in 


Piſon.) 


21g 


Aurum Coron. { There was a cuſtom among the Ro- x ;,q 46 


mans in times of Victory, to preſent unto the L. General Mag. 
Coronets of Gold, inſtead whereof the after-ages preſen- Rom.l.2.c.s, 


ted a certain ſum of Mony, which was thence called A#- 


Tum COYONATIUM. 
Vatinia de Provincits. 


P. Vatinins Trib, pleb. procured a Law, that Fulins Ceſar Cic.proBalb, 


ſhould have the Government of Gallia C:ſalpina, and Illy- 
ricum for five years ſpace, without any decree from the 
Senate, or caſting lots. Secondly, That they alſo ſhould 
go as Legats, or L. Deputies unto Ceſar, without any 
decree from the Senate, whoſoever were nominated in 
that Law. Thirdly, that Ceſar ſhould receive Mony out 
ofthe common Treaſure-bouſe towards having an Army. 
Laſtly, That he ſhould tranſplant a Colony unco a certain 
Town of C:ſalpina Gallia, called Novocomum. 

Ff Clodia 
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Clodia de Provincits. 

P. Clodius being Trib. pleb. procured a Law, that the 
Government of Syria, Babylon and Perſia ſhould be com. 
mitted to Gabinius; the Government of Macedonia, A- 
chaia, Theſſalia, Gracia, and all Bxotia, ſhould be com- 
micied unto P:ſo ; and they ſhould receive together with 
an Army, Mony out of the common Treaſury towards 
their Journey. 

Clodia altera de Cyprio. 

P. Clodius preferred another Law, that the Iſland Cy- 
prus ſhould be made a Province. That Prolomews the King 
of Cyprus ſitting in his Purple, with his Scepter and 
other his Princely Ornaments, Precors publico ſubjiceretur, 
& cum bonis omnibus publicaretur, that is, ſhould him- 
ſelf with all his Goods be ſold by a common Cryer. That 
M. Cato being then Treaſurer, cum jure Pretorio, adjette 
etiam Oueſtore, having by Commiſſion the Office of al. 
Chicf Juſtice, and another Treaſurer to accompany him, 
ſhon!d be ſent into the Iſland Cyprus, both to make ale 
of the Kings Goods and Eſtate, and alſo to bring back the 
Money, Laſtly, it was decreed by this Law, that thoſe 
who lived in Exi/ement at Bizantium, being condemned 
for ſome Capital Crime, ſhould be brought back untothe 
City under the-name of Romans, 

Preconi publico ſubjicertur,] For the better under- 
ſtanding of chat Phraſe, we are to underſtand the manner 
of Port-ſale among the Romans ; which we may read it 
Sigoniuy thus. Thoſe things were rightly ſold in Port-ſale 
which were publickly ſold per Preconem ſub haſta, that is, 
by the Cryer under a Spear ticked up for that purpok;, 
and ſome Magiſtrate making good the Sale by deliver 
of the Goods, Whence take, publico preconi ſabjici, ad 
haſte ſubjici, to ſignifie one and the ſelf ſame thing, 
namely, to be ſet at Sale: and # C:cero uſeth almoſt the 
ſelf-ſame Phraſe, bona C. Pompeii, woci acerbiſſime ſub 
jefta preconis, This kind of Sale was termed Au: ; br 
cauſe, as Sigonins ſaith, in the ſame place, to him = 

G 
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Goods were ſold, Qu: plurimum rem augeret, that is, which 
would bid moſt for 1t: And hence is the Seller thereof 


termed Autor, as u Cic. Id quod a malo auitore emiſſent, ® Vercin. y, 


that is, that which they had bought of one which had 

no Authority to ſell : and from this cuſtom of ſetting up a 

Spear in this kind of Sale, this word Haſta alone is uſed, 

to lignifie port-ſale, as x Haſta Ceſaris, the Sale of Ceſars x CisPiil.s, 
Goods, Thoſe who bought theſe Goods, y Tully callethy Cic- in Ver: 
Seftores,z quia ſpem lucri ſus ſettabantur. In ſuch kind of | Cic. de jud 
Sales, a Catalogue, or note of the Goods to be ſold was © © © *4 
hanged up in Tables, for the publick view of Paſſengers. 
Whence ſuch Goods were termed ſ#uſpenſa bona. And if 
any friend would redeem the Goods, then did he dejicere 
libellos, that is, put in bonds and ſecurity to anſwer the 
matter, The phraſe is uſed by Tully Cic. pro Qujntie. 
And alſo by Seneca, de benef.l.4. c. 12. Suſpenſis amics 
bonis libellum dejicio, creditoribus ejus me obligaturus. It is 
thus explained by Turnebus, adv.lib. 12. c.g. If the Sale 
proceeded on, then ſach as propoſed to be Chapmen 
ſignified their deſire by holding up their finger: whence 
Digitum tollere I the deſire of buying ſuch Goods. 
Alex. ab Alex. lib, 4.. cap. 26. 

CAP. 10, 
De Legibus Agrariis: 


"Hoſe Laws were termed Leges Azrar:e, which did 
concern the Diviſion of the publick, or common 
Fields: And theſe were either given by Romulus and 
other Kings, or taken from the Enemies, or from private 
Mn which had made incloſures : or laſtly, bought out 
of the common Treaſury, * Vide Sigon. * Sig.de.Jar. 
Sempromia Lex Agraria, Iral. 1. 2.c. 2, 
bTitus Sempronius Gracchus Trib. pl, preferred a Law , 6. 
which forbad that any of the Romans ſhould have to his $Sexx, 4 
own part above five hundred acres of the common Fields; 
the.one half of which it was lawful for his Son to en- 


f 2 joy. 


; 
I 
ll 
1 


= 


Cic, in Ru I 


Cic,pro Sext. - i Cempronius Gr 


[ 
I, 8.c. 21. ypin every City for this purpoſe is by the latter Lawyers }/l 
termed Canon : as Canon Alexandrinus, Canon urbis Roma, 


Lib. 3. Set. 4. 


joy. If it had ſo hapned, that any ſhould enlarge theſe 
t Sig, dejure common Fields, three Surveyors called the © Triumviri 


11=1.1.2.Co2. agro dividendo, did mark out which was common, which 


private ground: Moreover, it was by this Law provided, | 
that: the Mony of King Atralu, who made the people || Þ*1 
of Rome his Heirs might be beſtowed upon thoſe Citizens, Þ| /"! 
which had by this Law obtained a part of the common |} iho 
Fields, tothe buying of Inſtruments for Husbandry. More- |} fi 
over, that the Kings Lands ſhould be farmed out at a ſet 


Reat by the Cerſors, whence an yearly Tribute ſhould be 


paid to the people. 


Cornelia Lex. 


L. Cornelius Sylla being DiRator, preferred a Law, that I *1 
all the Fields of thoſe Romans which he had baniſhed,ſhould I 
be common. This publication isto be underſtood chicfly | 
of thoſe Fields in Thuſcia, near unto the City Yolarer, £* 3 


and the City Feſula, which grounds Sylla divided amongſt the 


his Souldiers. 
CAP. 11A 


De frumentariis Legibws, 


S empronia Lex. 


acchus being Tribune of the Com- || "1s 


mons, provided that a certain quantity of Corn ſhould tha 
monthly be given unto the poorer fort at a low price, Se- if ** 
miſſe & Triente : that is, about ſixpence farthing a buſhel: ef 
Hereupon was there a place appointed in Rome, for the 
keeping -of this common Corn, together with certain | ** 
Laws hanged up there, called /egis ffumentarie. This place EO 
Rofin ant, Was called c Horrea Sempronia. The quantity of Corn laid by 


&c. vide Stuck. de conviv. lib, 1. cap. 35. 


Semiſſe & tricnte.}. It appeareth by the next Law that IP? 
ſemiſſis in this place muſt ſignifie the ſame as ſents eris Lay 
doth there : Whereby we may note, that ſemis doth not the 


always fignifie the half part of the Roman Coin called 


Abs, 
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15: It ſignifieth a preater Coyn, valuing 
{1 \PCRCCs 


14 & wats: 
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aimoft our 
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Cloars Xx. 


P. ('!-dins Trib, pl. ordaincd, that that Corn which Cc: ProSexr. 


heretof+:- was ſold to the poor ſenis eris Cf trientibus in ** 10D, 


ſingulos meoatos, that is, fo: fix pence farthing a buſhel 5 
ſhould hereafter be given .g7atzs : the charge and overſight 
of this dole was commictec to Sext. Clandius. 
T erentia Caſſia. 
M. Terentius and C, Caſſis being Conſuls, preferred Cic. Ver, 5. 
a Law, Uti altere decume 4 provincits coemerentur, pretio in 34 7 
ſingulos modios H. S. trium conſtituto : Item ut civitatibus 
equaliter imperaretur,pretio in ſingulos modios H.S, quatuor 
conſtituto, 
For the better underſtanding of this Law, we muſt note 
da threefold Tithe paid by the Provinces, I he firlt was 4 Sig. de ſar, 
the tenth part of the grain growing in the Province to prov-1. 1.c. r 
be paid in grats, and that was properly called Decame, 
or frumentum Decumanum, and thoſe that took this Tithe 
to rent, were called thence: Decxmani. A ſecond fort of 
Tithes was a certain quantity of Corn taken up for the L. 
Preſident, or cheif Governour of the Province, to keep 
his houſe, and that was called Frumentum eſtimatum , F.Sy). in orar 
that is, Corn gathered by the way of Taxation : For ſo this Pro Cluentio 
word eftimo coming from 4s, doth fignifie, E#, autem 
eftimare ab are ditum, id quod wvulgo dicunt, appreciare & 
taxare. The third ſort of Tithes, was when the Senate 
tnding ſcarcity of Corn ia Rome, did injoyn the Provin- 
ces to ſell them a quantity of Corn at a price ſet down 
by the Senators themſelves, and this Corn fold upon in- 
juaRion, if it was pa'd but once in the year, It was term» 
ed Frumentum emptum; but if in the ſame year a ſecond 
Sale was enjoyned them, then they called that ſecond 
pay, Frumentam i».2sratum, 1n the firſt clauſe of this 
Law by [ altera decume } 1S meant Frumen: um *mptums; In 
the ſecond clauſe by tieſe words [cruitat:bus aqualiter 
imperaretur ] is Underitood Frument am umperatium. . 
ex 
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Lex Hieronica. 

Hzero King of Sicily obtained a Law, wherein was ſt 
down the quantity of Corn, that the Aratores or Country 
Fai mers ſhould pay unto the Publicani,that is, thoſe whict 
reccived the Tithes, together with the time of Payment, 
and this price agreed upon. 


CAP. 12. 
De legibus ſumptuariis ſive cibarits. 


N Antient Times there was a commendable Frugalit) 

among the Romans in their Feaſts,but Afcer-ages gren 
to immoderate Exceſs therein: ſo that whoie Goats and 
Boars, &c, were ſet on the Table at one time. Such a Hop 
thus dreſſed Cincins was wont to call * Porcum Trojanum 
alluding ro the Trojan Horſe ; becauſe the bcily thered 
was ſtuffed with variety of Fowl and Rabbets, and fuch 
like, as the Trojan Horſe was with armed Men. This 
kind of exceſs Tiberius Ceſar labonred to redreſs, by fer- 
ving at his Table cold half-caten diſhes at ſolemn Feaſts, 
uſing this Proverb, -6 Demidiatus aper omnia eadem habt 
que totus. Hence alſo Men of ſeverer Diſcipline enacted 
Laws termed Leges ſumptuarie, or Cibarie, which preſcti 
bed a moderation, not only for the charges in their 
greateſt Feaſts, that they ſhould not exceed ſuch and ſuch 
{ums of Mony, but alſo for the Gueſts to be invited, that 
_ ſhould not exceed ſuch a number. The chief of 
thele Laws were theſe that follow. 

Lex Orchia. 

C. Orchius being Proteftor of the Commons, by the 
conſent of the Senate, the third year before Cato was 
Cenſor, preferred a Law, whereby he only moderated the 
number of Gueſts, without any limitation of the Charges 
or ſuperfiuous Expence at Feaſts. 

Lex Fanna. 

Twenty two years after Orchius his Law, C. Fanniu 

being Conſul, enacted another for the moderating ofex- 


Pences, 


as ſe 
Untry 
v hich 
nent, 
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pences, allowing Nor plures Denis aſſibus, to be ſpent in 
their ordinary Feaſts; But upon thoſe more ſolemn Feaſts 
dedicated unto Saturn, and from thence called Satur- 
nalia + likewiſe when any publick Games were exhibited 
by the Roman People, he then allowed Cenraum aſſes, or- 
daining that no other Fowl ſhould then be dreſſed but only 
one Hen, and that not fatted for the purpoſe. 

Non plures dents aſſivus,] The Roman Coin As was fo 
called c quaſi es, becauſe the matter thercof was braſs; © Varol. 4. 
dat firſt it conſiſted of a full pound weight ; afterward in 7 o_, Lat, 
the firſt Punic War, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of Money, .. prog l.35- 
they made of every pound of Braſs ſix of thoſe Coins, * 
each valuing as much as they did at firſt. In the ſecond 
Punic War, there were twelve made of every pound : at 
laſt by virtue of a Law, which Papsrims enacted, four and 
twenty were made ofa pound; and ſo they continued ; 
the value always remained the ſame, vzdel. ob, q. ſo that 
to allow but ten of theſe to a Feaſt, ſeemeth a matter 
altogether incredible; but conſider with the Frugality, 
the cheapneſs of thoſe times, it may be granted for a 
truth; e for ten of theſe were the price of a Sheep, and # A. Gel. r4 
an hundred the price of an Ox. - & $3 

Lex Didia, 

Eighteen years after Fannin Didins ordained, that the 
former ſumptuary Laws ſhould be of force, not only in 
Rome, but throughout JTtaly; Moreover that not only 
the Feaſt-maker tranſgreſſing, but all the Gueſts, ſhould 
be liable to the Penalty. 

Lex Licinta. 

P, Licinius Craſſus preferred a Law in manner agreeing 
with the Lex Fanxia, whereby he rather confirmed Fanni- 
his Law being now antiquated, than made a new. 

Lex Cornelia. 

Cornelizs Sylla being Dictator, ordained a Law for thc 
price of Meats; ſo-that he was thought by cheapneſs of | 
nj to increaſe rather than reſtrain ſuperfluities | 
at Feats, 


Lex 4 


Lib. 3. Set, 4. 
Lex Antia, 
Antius Reſtio prefered an uſeful Law to modergte 

Expences in Feaſting, which notwithitanding was viola. 

ted, and in a manner abrogated by the contrary praQtice 

of the Citizens in general. For which canſe, Reſto af- T 

terward bcing invited, would never come to any Feaſt, 

becauſe he would not be an eye-witneſs of the contempt} wh 
of that Law which himſelf had cauſed. If any defire to wit 
ſee more Laws of this Nature, let him read Srxck. convin. fl 2PP 

L. 1.6. 3. Arul, Gel, I, 2.6, 24. And Macrob. Saturn, |, J Ove 


Cap. 17. 
| thu 
C3923: the 
De re militars & billis, Tut 
iſe 
Gabinia Lex. nor 
; Cic. pro 1:2. . Gabinius Trib. pl, preferred a Law, that the mal"! 


Manilia. © naging of the War againſt the Pirates, ſhould be in ſuch ſeet 
manner committed unto Pompey for three years ſpace, 
that over the whole Sea between Hercules his Pillars, and Lay 

in the Maritine provinces,unto the four hundreth Sradiun ly; 

rom the Sea, he ſhould have power to command any £ 

Kings, L. Preſidents, or whole Corporations to furnifh*'® 

him with all things neceſſary to that War. 

Manilia Lex. free 

Cic. pro leg. C, Manilius Trib. pl. perſwaded a Law, that the me 

Manilia aging a War againſt AMichridares ſhould be committed} 
unto C#, Pompeins : That the whole Province where 1," * 
Lucullys ruled, together with his whole Army ſhould be the! 

. religned unto him : Moreover, that Bythinia where Gl free 
brio ruled, ſhould be added, together with all thoſe band; coy 
and forces which he had upon the Sea againſt the Pj Lav 
rates, and all thoſe Provinces over which the Law Gab Th1s 
ia did entitle him Governour, as Phrygia, Licaonis 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cibilia, Colchis ſuperior, and Ar 
menia, 


CAP, 
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CAT 
De T utelis. 


- yy « word Tutela doth ſignifie a Wardſhip, Guardian-, 
ſhip, or protection of a Child in his nonage : 


whereof f Camerarius obſerveth four ſorts, and we may f L.Camer in 
with Peditarius add the fifth. Either the Overſeers were 9rat- pro L. 
+. appointed by Will ; or elſe the next of the kin were 


1dCCO, 


Overſeers; or ' the Magiſtrate did appoint whom he 


thought fir: And theſe three ſorts um——_ calleth g 1. Omphal. 


thus: The firſt Teſtamentariam, the ſecond Legitimam, {7 2745+ Þro 


the third Dativam. The fourth ſort Camerarixs calleth 
Tutelam fiduciariam que eorum eſt, qui emancipati deſiiſſent 
eſſe agnati. The fifth þ Pellitarius calleth Tutelan ho- þ pellirarins 
nrariam, namely,' when as the Office of Adminiſtrati- pro Czar, 
on is committed to others, but yet certain Chief Over- 
ſcers were appointed to ſee the Will performed, who were 
called Tutores honorariz. 's Where we muſt note, that the # Cic. pro 
Law provided Overſeers; not for Children under Age on- Mur. 
ly, but for Women alſo. 

Emancipats deſuiſſent eſſe agnati.) By the Roman Law 
every Son was in ſuch ſubjection unto his Father, that. 
befor& he could be releaſed of his ſubjection, and made 
free, he ſhould by any imaginary fale k, be ſold three &Vid.leg.rs. 
times by his natural Father to another Man, who was *>ul- 
called by the Lawyers Pater fiduciarim, that is, a Father / Sig. de jure 
in truſt, yea and be bought again by the Natural Fa- &om- 1. I. c. 
ther, and ſo manumiſſed by bim, and then he became *- 
free. The form of this kind of Sale, or Alienation, is ſet 
down more at large -in the explanation of one of the 
Laws that followeth, wich an example not much unlike 
this. This imaginary Sale” was called Manciparioz the 
Children thus alienated from the Father were termed 
Emancipati ;, this form of ſetting free was termed Eman- 


Xcinna- 


Mcivario, This Fiduciaria turela then, in my opinion was 
thus ; That when any Goods did fall unto a Child thus - 


Gez alienated, 


Lib. 3. Selb. 4. 


alienated, by the death of his Father, then ſhould not the 
over-(ight of this Child fall unto the next of the kin, ter- 
med agnati, but Quoniam deſiit eſſe agnatus, that is,becauſe 
he had in a manner loſt his Alliance with his kindred, 
therefore ſhould the overſight of the Child belong unto 
the Father in truſt, termed Pater fiduciarius, whence the 
Guardianſhip itſelf was called Tutela fiduciaria; 
Letoria Lex. 

This Law made by Letorims, —_—_ that there ſhould 
be overſeers appointed for thoſe which were diſtracted, 
or did prodigally waſte their Patrimony. For, as it ap- 
peareth by the common Adage, Ad Agnatos & Gentiles 
deducendus eſt, they did account all Prodigals mad Men; 
they meaning no more by that, than we do by our Engliſh 
Proverb, when we ſay of a Spend-thrift, Let him be 
begg'd for a Fool. The reaſon of their Adage was, be- 
cauſe if any were diſtracted, by the Roman Law his 
wardſhip fell 46 Agnatos & Gent:les, that is, tothe next 
of the kindred. 


CAP. 15. 
De Teſtaments. 


Efore we deſcend unto the Laws themſclves, we wil 

explain thoſe three divers forts of Will in ul: 
amongſt the Romans; namely, Teftamentum calatis com: 
tits : which was ſo called, becauſe twice in the year in 
time of Peace the Roman People aſſembled themſelves 
together, to' this end and purpoſe, that if any would 
make his. Will, the whole People might bezr witnek 
thereunto: Theſe Aſſemblies were termed Calata com: 
tia, Secondly, Teſtamentum in procinttu, that is, when! 
Soldier in time of War, ready to give Battel, did call out 
three or four of his Fellows, and in the audience of them 
did by word of mouth pronounce his laſt Will and Teſts 
ment. Thirdly. Teſtlamentum per emancipationem familie, 
that is, by making over his Goods and Poſlefſions unde! 


f 
(Y 


NY 
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a feigned form of Sale, unto a ſecond Party, called Heres 
flucranins & imaginarins, i. e, an Heir in truſt, who ſhould 
afterward reſign them unto the true and lawful Heir : 
and this imaginary kind of Sale was performed with cer- 
tain Solemnities circa es & Libram, and alſo the Sale ic 
ſelf was ſometimes called Nexus, as likewiſe Emancipa- 
rio, Hence was the Will ſometimes called Teſtament um 
per £5 & libram, ſometimes Teſtamentum per-nexum. For 
the proof of this which hath been delivered, touching 
the three ſorts of Wills, 1 will refer the Reader to m S- m $ig de jur 
gonns. Rom, 1. x, 
; Furia Lex. C. 12, 
C. Furias Trib. pleb. made a Law, that it ſhould not be 
lawful for any to give away, in way of Legacy unto any, 
except to the Kinſmen of him which manumiſed him, or 
ſome other certain Perſons, ſupra mille aſſes, that is, above 
fifty ſhillings, or thereabouts, there going two Aſſes & 
ſemis to the making of one Seſtertims, 
Vaconia Lex. 
O. Voconius Sexa Trib. pl. tulit legem, Ne qui cenſus Cic, Ver. ;. 
eſſet, virginem neve mulierem ſupra quadrantem ſuorum bo- 
norum heredem inſtitueret, pluſue cuiquam legaret, quam ad 
bgeredem, heredeſue perveniret. 
Cenſus.) This word Cenſus doth ſometimes ſignifie all 
ſuch as have tendred the juſt valuation of their Eſtate unto 
the Cenſors : and then Incenſus is oppoſite unto itz ſigni- 
fying ſuch an one as hath not tendred his Eſtate or Name 
to be regiſtred by the Cenſors. Burt in this place Cenſus 
is taken for ſuch a rich Man, whoſe Eſtate was in the Cen- 
ſors Book valued at one hundred thouſand Seſtercis (Vid. 
Aſconium in Verrem 3.) 
Supra quadrantem ſuorum bonorum.) That is, no Wo- 
man ſhould be Heir to more than one quarter of ſuch. a 
rich: Mans Goods. For the'right concelving of this,” we 
muſt note with » Letomys, that the whole Inheritance » Bart. Lat. 
(were it never ſo great) was termed As, and that was di- In orar. pro 
vided into twelve parts, which the Lawyers called Unice : C#cinna. 
| Gg 2 Dus 


6 A'\ex. Gen. 
dier.l. I. C.q. 


Cic, ver, 3. 


? Sig. de Jur: 
Rom,!," ,18 


Lib. 3. Ser. 4. 


Due uncie dicebantur Sextans, tres Quadranis, quatur 
Triens, quingq; Quincunx, ſex Semiſſis, ſeptemSeptunx, ofts 
Beſſis, novem Doarans, decem Decunx, undecim Deunx, 
Totum As,ut diftumeſt. Agzin, every Uncia was Civided 
iato fix parts, called Sextuls : Due ſextale Duebam, tres 
Semunciam faciunt., $0 then according to the Lawyers 
(as o lexander obſerveth) if there were one Heir alone 
inſticuted, he was termed Heres #n Aſſem totus 1njiiturm, 
if otherwiſe there were many Co-heirs, then was it ac- 
cording as the Teſtator did appoint. Some were ex De. 
unce Haredes, that is, Heirs to eleven parts of his Goods, 
there being butone part beſtowed from him : ſome were 
heredes ex quadrante, thatis, Heirs to one quarter of his 
Goods: others were heredes ex ſemuncia, that is, they had 
the four and twentieth part : others were ſextuls aſperſi, 
That is, they had the threeſcore and twelfch of the 
whole As, that is of the whole Inheritance, be it more 
or leſs, &c. Here we muſt underſtand that there 1s great 
difference between theſe two phraſes, [nſt:tui heres rn to- 
tum Aſſem, & ex toro Aſſe; for all thoſe which we nomi- 
nated Heredes , whether it were ex Doarante, Quadrane, 
vel ſemuncia, or howloeyer, yet were they termed He 
redes ex toto Aſſe, that 1s, they were not Legatarii,ſuch as 
received Legacies. Now none can be ſ2id 5 rorum 4/ſum 
3nfitus, but he which is the alone and ſole Heir unto 
the whole. 


CAP. 16. 
De uſu-capione, 


Attinia Lex. 

Tinius made aLaw, that the plea of Preſcription, or 

"YL long Poſleſſion ſhould not avail in things that had 
been ſtolen, but the intereſt which the right Owner had 
in thoſe ſtolen Goods, ſhould remain perpetual. The 
words of the Law are theſe: Quod ſurreptum eſt, eju ti 
«rerna amiteritas efſet, Where by p auftoritas is meant jw 
” aominii 
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dominis, This Crime of Theft, as likewiſe of Uſury,was 
ſo odious unto the Romans, that whoſoever was found 


evilty thereof, was condemned q Lege quadrupli, that is, {,F- 5y'v. in 


ro pay four times as much : whence the informers againſt ***' i» 


ſuch were termed Quadruplatores. 


CAP. 17. 
De Judicibus & Fudiciis, 


Lex Accuſatorta. 


To mentioneth a Law termed Lex accsſatoria, which Cic.proMur, 


in truth was no Law, neither was there any Author 
thereof: But there was ſuch a received cuſtom amongſt 
the Ramans, that the Accuſer ſhould objett againſt the 
party accuſed not only the preſent crime then queſtion- 
ed, but all other ſcapes and faults committed long before, 
to the bettering of his matter : that at length this accu- 
ſfatory cuſtom became in manner of a Law, and fo was 
called Lex accuſatoria. Vid. Franc. Sylv. in orat. pro Mur. 


7 Their cuſtom alſo was to procure others to join with 7 Alex. Ger, 


them in their Accuſations ; thoſe [Tully calleth Subſcrip-%1z7-'- 3 ©5- 
zores, becauſe they did ſubſcribe unto the Accuſation, - = 8 hs 
Lex Servilia & Sempron. : 

Whereas Sempronius had preferred a Law, whereby heCurio i: 0. 
took away the Authority of litting ia Judgment from rar. pro 
the Senators, and appropriated it to the Roman Gen-Yca4:0. 
tlemen : Q. Servialius Cepio being Conſul, did afterward 
prefer another Law, whereby the Adminiſtration of 
Judgment was- divided between the Senators and the 
Gentlemen. 

Rupilia Lex. 

Rupilia vetabat diebus triginta fortirs dicam,] Here Cic. in Ver. 
we muſt note with # S:gonius, that this Law was of force * Sig.de Jur, 
only in the Province of Sicilia : alſo that it is one thing P7991 *<.5- 
ſeribere dicam, that is, to enter an ACttion : - Another 
fortiri dicam, that is, by Lots to chuſe the Judges, , which 
was thirty days after. 

Livis 


Cic. de o7at- 


" 
I, 4 * 


Cic.pro Cor- 


nel. 


Cic.in Verr, 
[xpe. 


Cic.in Piſcn, 


Cic. Pivl. r, 


Cic. Phil. I, 
SX f, 


Lib. 3. Sed, 4. 


Livia Lex. 
Though by virtue of Servilizs bis Law, the Senators 
were made capable of the Office of a Judge, yet they 
were not thereby equally capable with the Roman Gen- 
tlemen! and therefore did M. Livins Druſas brdain, that 
the Judzes ſhould be elefted equally our of both Orders, 
namely, three hundred out of the Senate, and three hun- 
dred out of the Gentry. 
Plautia Lex. 

AM. Plautius Sylvanus preferred a Law, that the number 
of Judges ſhould be choſen, not only out of the Roman 
Senators and Gentlemen, but out of the Populacy alſo, 
namely, out of every Tribe fifreen Judges. 

Anrelia Lex. 

L. Aurelius Cotta being Pretor, made a Law, that the 
Tucges ſhould be choſen our of the Senators, - the Gen- 
tlemen, and thoſe Martial Treaſurers 'or Clerks of the 
Band*called Tribunt eraris. 

Pompeia Lex. 

Cn, Pompeins Magnus being Conſul, ordained that the 
Judges ſhould - he elected out of the wealthieſt Centu- 
ries, tying the Election notwithſtanding to theſe three 
degrees of People, namely, Senators, Gentlemen, and 
Martial Treaſurers; alſo he added, that the number of 
Judges to examine Cauſes ſhould be ſeventy and five. 

: Tulia' Lex. | 

C. Fulins Ceſar ordained, that the El:Rion of Judges 
ſhould be out of the Senators and Gentlemen , only 
leaving out the Martial Treaſurers ; and this Tally calleth 
legem Judiciarum Ceſart, 

Antonia Lex. 

M, Antonius tulit legem, 'ut tertia judicum decuria e Cen- 
turionibus, Anteſiqnants, Alandis, Manipularibus, fierer. 

Trudicum decurie : ) When the L. Chief Juſtice had ta- 
ken his Oath, he choſe ont ſome ex cerres ordinibxs non 
ex omni populo, that is, out of ſuch degree and place, as the 
Law required, to fit in Judgment on thoſe Caſes which 
were 
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were termed cauſe publice , and theſe Judges he afterward 
divided into leſſer numbers called Decurie. Yd. Sig. de jur. 
Rom. l. 2.C. 12. | 

E.Centurionibys.] Centuriones were Captains over an 
hundred Footmen. 

Anteſignants.] This word Anteſignanus hath a double 
acception inthe Roman Hiſtories. Sometimes Ante/ſigna- 
i do ſignifie the third part of the Roman Army : for 
all thoſe Soldiers that fought before the Banner or En- 
ſigns, as they were called Haſtat: in reſpeR of theig Wea- 
pon,ſo were they called Anteſiznanz in reſpect of their En» 
ſigns before which they fought. The ſecond part of the 
Army, as they were called Principes, in reſpet of their 
proweſs and valour, ſo were they called Subſignani, as 
hghting under the Enſigns. The third part, as they were 
called Triaris, becauſe they fought in the third, or rere- 
ward, ſo were they called Poſtſggnant, as fighting behind 
the Enſigns. Where we muſt not think that thoſe which 
were called 7" mp and Sabſignani, were altogether 
deſtitute of Enſigas among themſelves : (for every Ma+ 
niple had his Enſign) but the Eagle and other chief En- 
ſigns were carried by the Subſjgneri, and in reſpct had 
to them they had their names. And hence ariſcth the 
ſecond Acceptation of this word, namely, that all thoſe 
Soldiers of every Maniple, which ſtood in front before 
their Enſign were called Arnteſignani, and thoſe were com - 
monly the beſt Soldiers in the Company. See for the 
ſeveral proofs of this, Lip. 2filir. Rom. 2. Dial. 3. 

Alaudis.) Ful. Ceſar preſſed a Legion of Soldiers out 
of Gallia Tranſalpina, all which afterward he made frec 
of Rome, This Legion he called Legionem Alaudarum, 
from the form of their Helmets, which did reſemble the 
head of the Lark, called in French Alauda Barthol, Las 
tomus in Phil. 1. 

Manipularibus.) Thoſe Captains which governed 2 
Maniple of Soldiers, were called Manipnlares. Fr. 7” 
turantins in Phil. 1. 

—_— 


Lex 


Lib. 3. Set. 4. 
L. Cincta de donis & muneribus. 

A, Cincins being Protector of the Commons, A, C1. 
nelius Cethegws and P. Sempronius E adit anus being Conſuls, 
preferred a Law, that no Man ſhould receive a Gift or 
Bribe from his Client for pleading his Cauſe ; of this we 
read in Plantus, and he called it Legem muneralem : alfy 
in Tully de Senect. 


| Cornelia Lex, 

'L. Cornelius Sylla preferred a Law, that the chief Judpe 
of the Bench called Judex Queſtionis, ſhould refer it un- 
to the choice of the Defendant, whether he would have 
Judgment paſſed on him Clamian Palam, that is (as Syl. 
vius obſerveth) either by Voice or by Tables. 

AMemnonia Lex. 

This Law (made by Memmins ) provided, that no aQti- 
on ſhould be entred againſt thoſe who were imployed 
abroad in buſineſs for the-Common-wealth. An addition 
unto this Law was, that whoſoever ſhould calumniari, 
that is, forge an Accuſation againſt another, a certain 
Letter ſhould be burnt in his Forehead in token of Infa- 
niy. This Law is ſometimes called Rex Rhemnia. Here 
Cic.proSext. we may with # Fr. Sylvius obſerve the difference of theſe 
Roſcio. .. - three phraſes Calumniari, Prevaricari, and T ergiverſari, 
u Fr. Sylv.1n , OY X 
orat.vroCia. He which dothin his accuſation forge Faults never com- 
entio, mitted, is ſaid Calummari, He which undertaketh ones 
{\vit, and either will not urge Reaſons in the behalf of 
his Client, or anſwer the Objections of his Adverſary 
when he is able, is ſaid Prevaricars, that is, to play the 
falſe Proftor. He which doth deſiſt in bis Accuſation, and 
ler his ſuit fall, is Tergiver ſar, 

Lex incerta de NNexu. 

In iis rebus que mancipi ſunt, in periculum judicit preſtare 
debet, qui ſe nexu obligavit, that is, if the Buyer of any 
Ching 1n that form of Sale called Nexns,be troubled in law, 
the ſeller thereof muſt ſecure him, and ſave him harmleſs. 


Lic rrocly- 
enNtlo, 


Cic, in Ver, 


Cic prcMur. 


*F Slv.in Ancips ſunt. Thoſe things were termed res Aſancipi, 
orat. pro Which were alienated from the Seller Nexs, that is, by 
Hur. fuch 


ES oo ond. alt. Mi. nn. 2 4a > = & mv %, CH ty 2 20 2» 


Q 
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ſuch a form of Sale as followeth. The form was thus : 


Atthe leaſt five Wirneſles, all Roman Citizens, and of 


full age, beſides one called Z:ibr: pens (from holding of 
a pair of Ballances) ſhould be preſent, and the Chap- 
man or Buyer ſhould come with a certain braſs Coin in 
his hand, and ſay, (for Example ſake, if ic were a Bond- 
{lave to be ſold,) Hunc ego hominem ex jure Quiritium 
meum eſſe aio, iſq, mibs emptus eſt hoc ere , and forthwich 
ſtriking the Ballance with the Braſs Coin, he gave ic to 
him that made the Sale. This kind of chaftering was 
termed Nexw, as we may ſuppoſe a ne&endo, becauſe it 


did bind the ſeller to make good the Sale: y Sometimes » Sylv. Ibid. 


it is called Per es & Iibram venditio, becauſe of the Cere- 


monies uſed in. z Now it is commonly called Manci- x Melan&.in 
patio, * a manus captione, from taking that which is (61d orat.proMur. 


into ones hands or poſſeſſion ; whence the word Mancipa- 
tw, and Mancipium are uſed, to ſignifi a bondſlaye that 
isin this manner ſold, though ſometimes Marcipium doth 
ſignifie the Sale ic ſelf : whence Cc. uſeth this phraſe, 
Lex Mancipii, to ſignifie a clauſe or condition put in the 
Sale. All things ſold after this manner were termed Res 


*(Camerar.in 
orat. pro 


Mancipi : b the word Mancipi being a Noun undeclina- 6 priſcian. 


ble, as Frugs, Cordi, Hujuſmodz, &c. and from this form lib 


. hy F. 
of Sale, the mortgaging of Land for the payment of Mo orar.proMur. 


ny may ſeem to be called Aancipatio fiduciaria;, He 
which did thus receive the Mortgage, or Land in way of 
Security, is ſaid «ccipere fiduciam. Cie. orat. pro L, Flacco. 
Upon which place faith Zambinus in his Annotations, 
Accipere fidugiam, eſt fundum,aut aliam rem ſoli ſeu ut appel- 
lant immobilem, ab aliquo mancipare, ſeu accipere ea lege ut 
cum ille repetat remancipet. We may conject the reaſon 
of theſe Ballances, why they ſhould be uſed in this kind of 
bargaining to be, becauſe in old time they did not bargain 
by paying coined Money, which was termed «/£s ſignatum, 
but by paying a certain weight of Mony, whence ſuch Mo- 


Sik 


Alex. Gen, 


ney was termede/Es grave ; and hence it is that Metapho= gjer 1.x,c.1 _ 


rically we tranſlate pedo and yependo, to pay and repay. 
, a / jb CAP 


Lib. 3. Sed. a. 
CAP. 18. 
De Majeſtate. 
Q . Lex Varia. 
. Varius Trib, pl, made a Law, that the Pretores Que. 
_ ores ſhould ſit in judgment upon thoſe, by whom the 
Partieft or Aſſociates had been moved to attempt War a. 
gainſtsthe Reman People. 
Fulia Lex. 
C. Jul. Ceſar ordained, that ſoch as were condemned 


of Treaſon, or cauſing uproars in the Common-wealth, 
ſhould be baniſhed. 


C A P, I9, 
De Ambits. 


Cic. prd 
Corn. 


Cic. Phil, IT, 


= Hoſe Laws were termed Leges de Ambitu, which 
4 were made againſt indireCt or unlawful courſes uſed 
in Canvaſſes for Offices. 

Fabia de Ambitu. 

This Lex Fabia reſtrained the number of thoſe poor 
Men, who becauſe they were wont to follow up and down, 
and all theday to attend fuch as did ſtand for Offices, were 
thence called Settatores. 

Acilia Calpurnia. 

M. Acilius Glabrio and C. Calpurnins Piſo, being Con- 
ſuls made a Law, that ſuch as were convinced of finiſter 
and indire&t means uſed in their Canvaſſes, ſhould be 
fined at a certain fum of Mony ſet on their heads, and 
they ſhould be made both uncapable of bearing Office,and 
uncligidle into a Senators place. | 

Senatus conſultum de Ambity. 

M. Tullins Cic, and C. Antonins being Conſuls, a cer- 
tain decree was made by the Senate, that if ſuch as 
did either ſalute or attend upon thoſe which ſtood for 
Offices, were hired by any manner of reward, or if any 
-Publick prizes were occaſioned to be plaid, or any py 

I 


Cic.proMur. 


Cic.proMur, 
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lick Feaſts made by them, they ſhould be liable to the 
cenſure of Calpurnins his Law. 
Tullia Lex. 

M. Tullizs Cic. made a Law, that no Man ſtanding for 
an Office, ſhould cauſe any publick price to be paid, 
within two years that he cither had ſtood or ſhould ſtand 
for an Office, -unleſs the day had formerly been appointed 
by ſome Will. rem, he orcained, that Senators bring 
found to have uſe4 unlawful means, for the attaining of 
any Office, ſhould ſuffer ten years exilement. And the 
Commonality offending in that point ſhould be puniſh- 
ed with an heavicr puniſhment than the Law made by 
Calpurnius laid on them. An addition unto this was,that 
ifany beizg cited to this anſwer in the Court of their in- 
direft means, Ss morbum excuſaret, that is, if he did urge 
his ſickneTs for his not Appearance, then ſhould he un- 
dergo a Penalty. 

Ss murbum cxcuſaret.] $o that' Tully here ſeemeth to 
cut off chat liberty, which the twelve Tables permitted jn 
theſe words, Ss judex alterve ex litigatoribus, morbo ſontico 
impediatur, judicis dies diffiſſus eſto.) 3. e. If either Judge, 
Plaintiff, or Defendant were ſick, they ſhould diffindere 


diem, id eſt, d proferre & in aliud tempus rejicere, prorogue dSig.de Jud. 
the time of Judgment, And unleſs ſome might think |. 1. c. 28. 


that by morbus ſonticus was meant ſome ſtrange Diſcaſe, 
S;gonins inferreth, that every Diſeaſeis termed Sonticus. 
which hindreth us in the performance of qur buſineſs, 
Sontes enim nocentes dicunt. 
Licinia de Sodalitits. 
M. Licinius Craſſus being Conſul, perſwaded ut in So- 
dalitiis Tudices ab accuſatore ex tribubus ederentur, 


Sodalitia.7] In the lzcter times the Romans in their can- Cic; pro 
vaſſes would gather together a certain company of their Planlo, 


fide or fation to follow them, terming them Sodales, 
and theſe Sodales would, as it-were, by violence force the 
people to ſuffrage with themz whence the violence offe- 


red by them was termed Sodalitia, Sig. de Fud, lib,2. c-30, 
Hh 2 7udices 


« Cic, inorat 
pro L.Facco. 


Lib. 3. Sed. 4. 


Judices ab coy rg ederentur ex tribubus.] We may 
read of three ſorts of Judges among the Romans, or ra- 
ther of three divers kinds of Eleftions of their Judges. 
For either they were Lett: ſortitione ;, of which more may 
be ſeen in one of the Laws following z or Editione,by no- 
mination or naming them, the manner thereof being 
thus ; that either che Plaintiff ſhould chooſe them all, 
and then were they called Fudices ed:titiz, or the Plain- 
tiff ſhould chooſe one half, and the Defendant the other, 
and then were they called Judices alterns, Melantthon, in 
Cic. pro Muren. 
C AP. 20. 


Depecunits repetundss. 


E Irſt, touching the word. Reperunde, Srgonins ſaith that 
ſuch Mony was termed Pecunis repetunde que poſſent 
repetz, which might by the courſe of Law be recovered, 
Namely, ſuch Mony as any Magiſtrate, Judge, or pub- 
lick Officer, did either in the Provinces, or in the City 
receive as as a Bribe, from the Allies and Aſſociates, or 
from the Roman Citizens for the adminiſtration of Ju» 
ſtice, or the execution of any publick duty : and this 
kind of Bribe they termed Pecunias repetundas, pecuniani 
ablatom, captam, coattum, conciliatam averſam, (Cic. in 
Urnis, ) But as it ſeemeth very probable theſe Laws 
againſt Bribery were firſt occaſioned, for the eaſe and re- 
teif of the Roman Provinces and Allies, called in Latin 
Sociz, who were much abuſed in this kind by the Pre- 
Conſuls, Pretors and Queſtors, &c. Whence Tully called 
this Law agaidſt Bribery Legem Socizalem. Here alſo may 
wenote, that 4 Twly uſeth this phraſe, Pecuniam occupare, 
for Fenerai, to put Mony tonſe. Occupare pecuniam eff 
collocare, inquit Nonnins, 1d eſt, Fanors dare. Vid. Lambin. 
annor.n orat. pro L. Flacco. 
| ; Funia Lex. 

M1. Funius Pennus Trib. pl. prefered a Law, that fuch 
as were conviCted of Bribery, Preter litis «ſtimationens 
exilium etiam damnato efſet irrogatum. Litis 
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Lites eſtimationem,] Here we will conſider the difference 
of three phraſes, Lits conteſtatio. ” ' . ...,,. + Litis 
eftimatio, e The firſt ſignifteth the producing ot \. *t- # Sig. de Jar, 
neſſes when both fides ſhall openly in the Court uſe tt, |} 3+ & 27. 
form of words, Teftes «ſtore : which was not done, ante- F 
quam ſatiſdationes faile eſſent, before Sureties were put þ 
in; by the one, that he ſhould fudicatum ſolvere, pay that 's 
which he was commanded: by the other, that he would n 
rem raram habere, that is,ſtand to the Verdict or Sentence 
in the Court. The ſecond phraſe fignitieth a compoſi- 
tion, or an Argument agreed upon by both ſides berween | 
themſelves : 4 Redimere lites eſt patFionem facere, qui enim jg x pr>0 
paciſcitur, facit ut litts non ſit. The third is when the party Rotcio, © 
which is caſt in the Svic, is adjudg2d to pay the Money ; 
or the worth of the Goods called in queſtion, rogerher 
with the coſt and damages in Law unto his Adverfary. 
g Litem eſtimare, eſt pecuniam, & qualis furt, & propter & F*. Svlv. in 
quam condemnatus eſt rem, in ſumman redigere, que de «gig _ 
bonts ejus redigatur., h And, eAſtimare litem eſt quod vul- LI Tritin "M 
go dicitur, Taxare litis expenſas. orat pro Ree 
Acilia Lex. birio, 
M. Acilins Glabrio made a Law, that ſuck as were accu- 
ſed of Bribery, Neque ampliari, neque comperendinari poſ- 
ſent, that is, they muſt out of hand receive Judgment. 
For the right underſtanding of theſe rwo words [ Am- 
pliari & Comperendinari,)] we mult conſider the antienc 
Cuſtoms and Ceremonies uſed by the Romans in handling 
their Suits of Law. Firſt, there was 7n jus vocatso, that is, 
acitation of one into the Court. Secondly, Poſtulatio,that 
is, a requeſt put up uato the Pretor, that it might be law- 
ful for the Plaintiff to enter his action againſt che Defen- 
danty whence Poſtulare aliyuem de hoc vel illo crimine, 
is to accuſe one of this or that crime, Thirdly, Nomins 
delatio, that is, the taking of the Defendants Name into 
the Court-book : and this was termed, /ntendere aftio- | 
nem, vel Litem ;, and Diem alicut dicere, that is, to En- 
ter an ARion againſt one. In the ſecond of theſe Acts, 
namely, 
a 


i Sig. de jud, 
I.1,C, 27» 


þ Sig: ejuld. 
I. I. C. 28. 

I Sig. ejuſd, 1. 
Cap. 21, 


Lib, 3. Sit. 4. 
namely, when requeſt was made by the Plaintiff unto the 
Tretor, that he might enter his Action againſt the De- 
fendant, then the Piaintiff did YVadarireum ; that is, de- 
mand Surcties or Bail from the Defendant, that he would 
appear upon the day appointed by the Pretor, And the 
Plaintiffdid again, Promittere Vadimonium; enter Bond 
alſo for his own- appearance upon the ſame day, which 
commonly was the third day following, called properly 
Dies perendinus, and ſometimes ates terris ſimply, as it 
appeareth by thoſe Capital Letters, I. D. T.S. P- uſed to 
be written in their Actions: which Letters # Prob ex- 
pounded thus; Un diem tertium, five perendinum. $0 
that then properly, £Zis vel rews dicitir comprendinari, 
when the giving of Sentence is deferred till the third 
day. Moreover, before the Pretor would ſuffer the aCtion 
to beentred, he would ſwear the Plaintiff, that he did 
not accuſe the Defendant calumniand: cauſa, that is, 
falſly or malitiouſly; and this kind of ſwearing was term- 
ed Calumniam jurare, calumniam deiurare, and 1n litem 
Jurare, Now if either party were abſent from the Court 
upon the third day, except he were ſick, he was caſt in 
his Suit, and the Pretor did grant an Execution called 
Ediftum peremptorium, whereby he gave Authority to his 
Adverfary to ſeize upon his Goods. Sometimes there 
were two or three Edits in manner of Proceſſes or 
Writs, before the Ediftum peremptorium could be obtain- 
ed: ſometimes it was granted at the firſt, and chen was 
it & called wnum pro omnibus. | Now if both Parties came 
into the Court and did appear, then were they ſaid ſe 
fiitiſſe : ſo that this word ſito among the Lawyers, did 
ſignifie to ſhew ones ſelf in the Courr. Upon the third 
day thei'Pretor alſo with the whole Bench of Judges did 
meet, and the Fudex Queſtionis (whom Roſinus maketh 
a diſtin& Officer Ciffering from the Pretor) did cauſe 
all the Se/e Judges to pul] out certain Lots out of an 
Urn or Pitcher brought thither for that purpoſe, and 
thoſe Judges upon whom the Lot fell, were to ſit in Judg- 
ment : 
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ment: This was called Sortitio Fudicom. Now if either 
the Paintiffor Defendant did fulpe& any of thoſe thar 
they wovld be partial, then might he exceptg aiaſt them, 
and that was called Judicum rejeftio :» Then the Fudex 
queſtions would in manner aforeſaid chooſe other Judges 
in their places, and that was called ſubſortitio, Which be- 
ing ended, thoſe Judges which were thus choſen, received 
every one of them from the Pretor three Tables, the one 
having this letter A written in it, betokening Abſolurien : 
whence Tully calleth it {1teram ſaluturcm. The other ha- 
ving this letter C written in it, betokening Condemrarions 
The third having theſe twoletcer: N L, betokeniiig Nor 
liquer, After the receipt of the Tables, then did the Pre- 
tor mittere vel dimittere judices in conſulum ; that is, ſent 
them to caſt their Tables into the Urns, there being three 
Urns or little Coffers purpoſely provided : the one for 
thoſe Judges which were choſen our of the Senators, the 
others for thoſe that were choſen out of tiie Gentlemen, 
the third {or thoſe that were choſen on: of the Martial 


Treaſurers. Now it they did caſt the firſt ſort of Tables ' 


into the Urns, then the Pretor pronounced the Defen- 
dant abſolved , if ſecond, then he pronounced him con- 
demned ;  ifthe third, then he pronounced Amplius cog- 
nſeendum, that they muſt have longer time to enquire. 
And this is properly termed Ampilartio, a Reprieve, and 
in ſuch manner 1s it ſaid,quod /:s vel rers dicitur Ampliars. 
The proofs for this manuer of proceeding in law may be 
collected out of Roſinus, lib. ant. g. c. 19, 20, and 24. and 
out of S:;goniue, according to the Marginal Quotations. 
The like cuſtom ſeemeth to have been received among the 
Grecians, who had threeletters of their Alpbabet anſwe- 
rable to thoſe among the Romans was ©, damnation u ſyms 
tlum, which occaſioned that of Per ſins. 
Et pots es nigrum vitio prefigere Theta. 

Foy _ of —_ of Ampliation Yid.Eraſ. 

. © prefigere. Some, as it appeareth by Eraſm.give 
a reaſon of &, becaulſe;it reſembleth the heart of _ 
wounde 


. 
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wounded in the midſt with a Dart, others becauſe it | 
the firſt Letter of 44/&, ſignilying Death accordingt, 
that, 


Infelix multts theta eſt mih; litera folix : 
Si Sevay ſcribit, ſcribit & illa cir, 

Cornelius Syll« elug Dittator, ordained a Law, that the 
chief Judge called 7udex queſtionis, with the whole Benci 
of Judges, ſhould fit upon Life and Death on ſuch as hal 
killed a Man; on ſuch as had with an evil.intent ſer any 
place on fire: on ſuch as ſhould walk with any Weapon 
either to kill or rob a Man; on ſuch as had either made, 
bovght, ſold, or had given any poifon, thereby to kill : 
Man, or any Magiſtrate ; whoſoever ſhould cauſe ary 
Conventicle, or ſecret Aſſemblies, or ſhould give their 
conſent to the ſuborning of any Man to accuſe another 
falſely, that thereby he being innocent, might be oppreſ: 
ſed and condemned by publick Judgment. Moreover, 
De ejus capite querito, &c, that is, let them fit upon Lik 
and Death on that Man, which ſhall bear falſe witneſs, 
that another might be condemned to Death ; on that Mz 
oiſtrate, or chief Judge, which ſhall take a Bribe to con- 
denn another to Death. 

Parricidium.] This word doth properly ſignifie only: 
murthering of ones Parents or Kinsfolk, but in Numa Pom 
pilizs his time, it ſignified as much as homicidinn, that is, 
any Man-ſlaughter whatſoever. 


C "= YE ' N 
Lex 12 Tabularum de Vinditis, 


Q qui in jure manum conſerunt, itrique ſuperſtitibus pre 
ſentibus vindiciis ſumunto. 

Sz qui in jure.) Here we muſt note, that the cuſtom 
among the Romans in old time was, that as often as ally 
controverſie did ariſe touching the poſſeſſion of an Houſe, 
a Field, or any ſuch like thing, the Preter did go unto 
the Houſe, Field, or the thihg queſtioned, being ny 
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nied thither with the Plaintiff and the Defendant, toge: 
ther with others whom the Law required to be preſent as 
Witneſſes. This place, whatſoeverit were, though in 
the open Field, during the time that the Pretoy Cate there 
to give judgment, was termed in Latin F*s, in Engliſh 
a Court, Where in preſence of the Pretor and the Wit- 
neſs, the Plaintiff and Defendant did manum conſerere, 
that is, as m Camerarius ſuppoſeth, argue and diſpute the m I.Camerar; 
caſe pro and con in a ſolemn form of” Words preſcribed proL.Murza 
them by the Law. For this phraſe is borrowed by the 
Lawyers from the Art Military, where Souldiers are ſaid 
manum vel manu conſerere, when they fight hand to hand, 
[»triq; ſuperſtitibus preſentibus,) that is, letboth parties 
in the preſence of Witneſles,(ſo = Feſtus expounded ſuper- » Roſin. ant. 
ſtites,) [/indicias ſumunto, ] that is, let them take a Yuck [.8. C.29; 
of the ground : for ſo » Sigonius expoundeth Yindicie : CO _=_ 
though properly (as he obſerveth) it ſignifieth the poſſeſ- yindiciam 
fion of a thing, rather than the thing poſſeſſed. This ferre eſt ſen- 
Turf being taken up, was carried to the Pretor, and rentia decre- 
judgment was given upon that, as. upon the whole. I _—= no 
do preſume that in other caſes, as in taking the poſſeſſion J;cobar vin- 
of an Houſe, &c. ſome other thing in manner of the Turf gicias juder, 
was preſented unto the Preror, upon which, as upon the ferebar vindi- 
whole, he gave judgment. In proceſs of time, the Pre- ce _ 
tor, by reaſon of the tumult of other imployments, not pou rage 
finding convenient leiſure to review every particular 1 x, 27. 
ground, or houſe called ia queſtion, p it was ordained, p A.Gel.no&. 
contrary to the twelve Tables, that the PlaintiF in ſuch Artic 1. 29- 
caſes ſhould come into the Court, and challenge the De- © **: 
fendant in this form of words, E + jure manum conſertum te 
v2co, that is, | challenge thee to go out of the Court 
into the Field, to uſe one toward the other that ſolemn 
form of Words which the Law enjoyneth. Then did the 
Defendant either yield the poſleſſion of the ground, or 
elſe did reply, Unae'tu me ex jure manu conſertum yocaſti. 
inde ib ego te revoco, Then did they both, taking Wit- G 
neſſes with them, -without = company of the Pretor, . ts 

i inire 


4 De ind. lib. 
f. &. Co 20s 


y Sigon, de 
Jur.l.1,c; 21, 


Lib. }. Set, 6. 


inire viam, that is, go-into the ground bringing back a 
Turf thereof, upon the which (as in manner ſhown) the 
Pretor gave Judgment nt their return. 

For the better underſtanding of this that hath been 
ſpoken in the explanation of this Law, we muſt note, 
that the ation termed Yindicatio,was twofold : either the 
ſuit for the poſſeſſion of a thing, or the ſuit for the Lord- 
ſhip, or right owning thereof, The poſleſſion of any thing 
was recovered, either by a true and real violence, or by 
a ſeeming violence: this ſeeming violence was twofold, 
either it was manus conſertio, which was ſhewn immedi- 
ately before; or moribus deauttio, that Is, a cuſtomary 
leading the unlawful Poſſeſſor out of the ground, thereby 
to enter poſſeſſion. Ys ſemulata,altera a lege, altera emana- 
vit 4 meribys, {aid q Sigon. The firſt of thele did ariſe from 
the Roman Law, the other from a cuſtom among the Ro- 
mans; the tir{t of theſe is to be ſeen in Tlly his Oration 
pro Murena, the other pro Cecinna. To thelie Sigonius ad- 
deth a third kind of ſeeming violence; which how juſtly 
he hath termed a violence, I ſhall leave to the different 
Judgment of the impartial Reader. The right of the 
Lordſhip, or owmng any thing, was ſued for in this man- 
ner: The Plaintiff did queſtion with the Defendant 
thus: Firſt, An autor eſſet ? that is, whether he had not 
covertly made away the poſleſlion of the thing, thereby 
to fruſtrate the Action ? Secondly, Ar ſponderet ? that is, 
whether he would put in a gage of Mony into the Court, 
which he would forfeit if he were caſt, which being done, 
the Plaintiff did alſo upon the demand of the Defendan! 
pat ina gage of Money to be forfeited, if he prevailed not 
in hisſuic. This gage of Money was termed r ſacramen- 
tum; and in this ſence, Tully pro Aſilone ſaith, Injuſtis vin- 
dicits & ſacraments alienos fundeos petunt, that is,they ſue 
for other Mens grounds with unjuſt aCtions and gages of 
Mony. Thirdly, As ſatis daret ? that is, whether he would 
put in Surety, that during the tryal in law, the ground or 

ouſe called in queſtion ſhould not be impaired F ay 
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ivlemn form of words uſed in the firſt demand, is thus to 


be ſeen in / Tally, quando in jure te conſpicio, poſtulo anne [Cic.orar. 
fees anfier ? If the Defendant held his peace, then was he —_— Bs 
adjudged 'to pay all coſts and damage ; if he profeſſed Czcin. 


himſeif the preſent Pofegor, then did the PlaintifF pro- 
ceed in manner as he ſhould for the poſſeſſion thereof ; if 
hedenied it, then did the Pretoy ſay unto the Plaintiff, 
Quande negat, ſacramento queritz: Thereupon aith the 
Plaintiff to the Defendans, Quando negas, te ſacraments 
quinquagenario proveco : ſpondeſnete ſolutirum quinquarinta 
aſſes, ſi anttor ſit ? to whom the Defendant replyed, ſpox- 
deo quinquaginta aſſes, ſi auttor ſim : Tu vero ſpordeſne 1dem, 
in ſim? The Plaintiff anſwered, Ego qu0q; ſpondeo, Now 
in this kind of ſtipulation, the Plaintiff was faid ſponſtone 
& ſacramento provocare, ſacramento rogare, querere, & 
ftipulars, thar is, to challenge one to pawn a ſum of Mony 
forthe Trial of a Suit in Law. The Defendant was ſaid, 
contendere ex provocatione, contendere ſacramento, C& reſti- 
pulari,, that is, to be uſed in ſuch manner. This Money 


was termed ſacramentwum, t becauſe when it was forfeited, : Sig de Jud, 
it was beſtowed sn rebus ſacris & divinis. Touching the 1.1.c.22. 


laſt interrogatory, I read no ſet form of words, but by 
the word ſatiſdatio the intelligent Reader may conject, 
that it did ſomewhat ſymbolize with our Engliſh cuſtom 


of putting in Bail. « This putting in of Bail was twofold.  5ig.qe Jug, 
The one was ſat: /dare judicatum ſolyi, to bind himſelfto | x. c. 22. 


pay what ſhould be adjudged. The ſecond was ſatz/dare 
rem ratam habere, to become bound that he would ſtand 
to the verdid and judgment of the Court. The firſt of 
theſe Bonds was required to be performed by the Defert- 
dant : the ſecond by the Plaintiffs Proctor or Attourney. 
But if the Action were an Action of Debt, then the 
Proftors alone became bound ; the Plaintiffs Proftor, 
that he would ſtand to the judgme nt 3 the Defendants 
Proor, that the Debt adjudged ſh wild be paid. 


Ii2 LIB. 
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Rites and Cuſtoms obſerved by the 
Romans 2» their Wars. 


De Militia. 


Ouching the Art M6litary uſed among the Romans, 
it will not be impertinent to conſider firſt how 
War was proclaimed, and Peace eſtabliſhed by 
them ; then to march on to the deſcription of 

their Bands or Companies, where we may firſt obſerye 

the Office of their Chief Captain, and their ſubordinate 

Leaders, together with the feveral Wards, into which 

the univefal Army was divided. Afﬀcer this we may 

deſcend unto the diverſity of Puniſhments uſed toward 

Captives, and likewiſe towards refraorious and diſobe- 

dient Souldiers : Adding as as a Corolary or Period to our 

whole Diſcourſe, the ſeveral Rewards which the L. Ge- 
neral, with his Souldiers,after the perfomance of certain 

Atchievements, received. 


CAP. 


SETENNS SOSSSSSS 


Rites and Cuſtoms obſerved,&c. 


C:A Þ. t. 

; | De Rith, quem Romani obſervarunt vel fadus ferientes | \ 
vel bellum inferentes , & de triplici ratione conſcribends 30} 
Milites. | | 


VV: may remember,that it hath been already ſhewn, | 
that both the proclaiming of War and Peace be- | 
101,720 unto a certain order of Roman Prieſts, called Fe- f 
c+ 4/e5,, who by reaſon of their Office, | Engliſhed Heralds | 
7 Þ| at Arg. The Rites and Ceremonies which they uſed, G 
when they 4 ys Peace, were as followeth, viz. | 
One of thoſe Heraulls having his Commillion from the | | 
State (after that both ſides had agreed upon the Truce (1 1 
and League now to be concluded) took up a ſtone in his | 
hand, uſing this ſolemn form of words : * S: refe & ſine * Polyb. vid. 
dolo malo hoe fedus atq; hoc jus jurandum facio, dis mihs Rofin. ann. | 
cuntta falicia preftent ; fin alitur aut ago aut cogito(cateris®* © _ $111 
omnibus ſalyss) in proprits patrits, in preprius legibus, in | 
es,  proprics laribus, in propriis templis, in propriis ſepulchris | 
Ww ſolus ego peream, ut hic lapis e manibus decidet, and there- I} 
| 


by | withal he caſt the ſtone out of his hand : which manner [| 
of | of Oath was termed Jurare Fovem lapidem, or per Fouem 


ve || /apidem, that 1s, as it hath beenrendred by Feſtus to ſwear F ! 
te || by 7»picer, holding a ſtone in ones hand: & Many ſay, 5 Sig.de jure, 1} [ 
ch | that he did caſt that ſtone at an Hog or Porker brought. Ira. |. 1. c. Lt. i! 
ay | fhither purpoſely, adding theſe words to the former ; W! 
rd I $: prior populus Romanus defexit publico conſilio, tum ille 14 
e& | Vieſfpiter populum Rom. ſic ferito, ut ego hunc porcumhodie P 
ur | feriam : alluding to which cuſtom, Yirgil ſaith, | 1 
e- Et Ceſa jungebant fadera porca . "If tÞ 
in The manner of denouncing War hath becn alread | 
ſhewn : the act of ſervice in War was termed Meyers ſub #\- 
hoc vel ullo dxce, that is, to ſerve in War under this or $i i} 


that Captain; and whatſoever Souldier was. diſcharged 

P. || «fhisSeryice, as having ſerved out his wholetime, he ,G,,,,,., . | | 
was called miles emeritus, and by c Tully, ſuch a one is ſaid ge m. 1, © { | I 
| ſtipendia Wit-1 


o 
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4 Serv. 1 2 & firendia confeciſe. d Servius hath obſeryed that the Re 
- J - F F 


73. Encii. man Soulciers were preſſed three manner of ways : peſſs 774 
o Lip..dc — Sacramentium;Conjuratonem. & B9y9cai:ommem, But 8 Liplfithe 
in, *] » 3+ 8® s o a. ? Fo . Y Oo 

e's Cenſureth kim for the awiſs explanation of the laſt Menſhe f 


ber. Therefore the indifferent Reacer ſhall give me leay 
to borrow the terms from Servixns, but the explanation 
of them partly from Serves, and partly. from Zipſaurin 
the places row quoted. Ordinarily Souldiers at their 
Preſs, did each feverally take their Oath not to ferſale 
their Captain or Country ; and this Oath was calle 
Sacramentum militarte, the words thereof 'are rendreq 
f Vid. Lipſ. by f Polybius thus ; Obremperaturus ſum, & fatturus quic 
de milic.Rom. quid mandabitur ab :mperatoribus, juxta vires; and tho 
G HO were termed Milites per ſacramentam. g This ſort of Sou 
R_ Lr. di. diers were upon appointed days, as it were of public 
al. 4. Muſter, eleQted and choſen by the milicary Tribanes y 
der the Conſuls; the aſſignment of the day did -clfief 
belong unto the Conſuls, at which time if any Souldic 
withdrew himſelf, and did not appear, he was ſevere} 
puniſhed, ſometimes by Impriſonment, ſometimes 
confiſcation of his Goods, ſometimes by being ſold for! 
bondſlave. Upon extraordinary occaſions (as when Ty 
mults or Commotions did cauſe any ſuſpicion of imn# 
nent danger,) the chief leaders of the Souldiers did po 
unto the Capitol, and bring forth two Banners. or Flag, |" 
the one red, called therefore Yexil/uym Roſeum, unto 
which the Footmen repaired ; the other Skie-coloured, did 
called therefore Ceraleum , which the Horſemen followed, #224 
The reaſon why the Horfemens banner was Skic-colour- {een 
ed, is rendred thus, becauſe it did moſt reſemble the co- 
lour of the Sea, which colour they deemed moſt accepts 
ble to Neptune, who was both the God of Sea, and the 
firſt Author of Horſes. Now becauſe the ſudden danger 
would not yield ſo much time that they might ſeveraly 
be ſworn, therefore did they take their Oath in com- 
mon all together ; only one chief Souldier throughont a 
whole legion took his Oath at large, and in exprefs woe 
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the 5 reſt followed in order one by one, ſaying, Kaxime Lipl.de mit; 
; 7j07&, that is, that he ſwore the ſame as the firſt, If 1. dial. 
he Tribune diſtruſted his Souldiers Fidelity, then would 
he ſwear them every one ſeverally in terms at large, aud 
thence were they called Ailites per conjurationem , as 
likewiſe Malires ſubitaris, inreſpett of their ſudden preſs. 
The third Member may alſo be admitted, if we with 
M* Lipfucs underſtand in its true ſence ; namely for thoſe *Lipl.de mil. 
Souldiers, who by their L. General- were added unto rar a 
the Body of their Army, he baving authority to call our —_ 
ſuch other Souldiers, who for their long Service were diſ- 
harged from giving in their Names at a Muſter: And 
theſe are generally by all Authors termed Milires evocars, 
ind Lipſins deemed them all one with thoſe whom Ser- 
vis Calleth Ailites per evocationem. The Soldiers being 
rhus preſſed, if they purpoſed to make War upon their 
Enemies, then did the L, General ſummon them to pre- 
: Mpare themſelves by a ſound of Trumpets: and this was 
ermed Claſſicum canere, 4 ealando, which ſignifieth to call. 
hich being done, a Scarlet Banner was hanged out of 
the L. -GEneral his Pavilion, from which Ceremony I 
think that that common adage did firſt ariſe, Conferre 
BE gna,& Collatis fignis pugnare,to join Battel. Immediate- 
ly upon this they did Garritum tollere, make a great ſhout 
or noiſe with their voices, to the greater terror of their 
Enemies ; and that the noiſe might be the greater, they 
did Arma concntere, ruſtle together with their Armour, 
and claſbeeft Swords.” Theſe four Ceremonies are to be 
{ei more at large in k, Lipſius. Unto which we may addy, 7.9 , gie 
the fifth, obſerved by / Fr, Sylvixs ; namely, that at the mil, Rom. dis 
removing of their Camp they did conclamare vaſa ;, giveal.11. & 12. 
agreat ſhout or cry, in token that the Souldiers ſhould ——_— 
truſs up their bag and baggage: And hence it is that ""*e4 ©P-?, 
ly P1aurus uſeth this phraſe, Colligatis vaſis, to ſignifie as 7 _— in + 
"| much as parate or expedite. Now that they might be the FI5909'9- 
readier for the battel, they did gird (as I ſuppoſe) their 
vouldiers Coats cloſe unto them; and a Souldier thus 
gict, 
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—_— _ girt, was called Cinutus, that is (faith n Pighius) Cinttu 
mn * I» tutus, 0 Inde diſcinttos ignavos,& militia minime aptos puta- 
o Alex. Gen, 7#nt, Precinftos werofortes & ſtrenuos. Hence allo is that 
dier.l,1,c.20, Proverbial ſpeech, 1» precinttu ſtare, or vivere, to be ina 


readineſs continually : 
Non pudet ad morem diſcintts vivere Natte ? Perl. Sat.3. 


CAP. 2. 

De Lezione, Auxiliis, & Legionis partibus, 
HE Roman Forces were in old time divided into 
two ſeveral parts z namely, /» Legiones & Auxilia, 
into Legions and Auxiliary Bands. The Auxillary Bands 
were ſuch as the Neighbor and Confederate Coun- 
tries did ſend unto the Romans. The Legions were taken 
out of the Body of the Romans, p Legro, a ailigendo difta 
»Plur, in Ro- ©#7, from the choice and ſeleCting of Souldiers. q Romy; 
mulo. is ſaid to have been the firſt Apythor of theſe Legions, 
4 Rofin. ant. making every Legion to contala 3000: Foptmen, and 
1, 19.6.4 threehundred Horſemen, r one thouſand Foormen, and 
Sio 4 one hundred Horſemen, being taken out of eagh national 
ag, 02. yur: Tribe. Afterward it was augmented by Roprulys him- 
*** ſelf into four thouſand Footmen, {whence it was called, 
{Sig. ibid, QOuadrata Legio. And in proceſs of time a Legion increa- 
fed unto the number of ſix thouſand : which number it 
ſeldom or never exceeded (as it appeareth by Szpor. in 
the place now quoted.) Now # none could be ordinarily 
- Alex. Gen, I<giltred for a Souldier until the ſeventeenth year of his 
dier 1.1.c.20, Ages # at which his firſt admiſſion he was termed Tyro, 
a freſh-water Souldier : and hence figuratively T yrocini. 


uPanci . | 
ancir.l.rer- ,, hath not been tranſlated, only the firſt Entrance in- 


deperd, c. de 


babir.& veſt, to War, butalſo the initiation, or firſt entrance into any 
verer, Art or Science whatſoever. After he had ſerved many 
years, then was he termed Veterans, an old beaten Soul- 
dier. x The Roman legion was divided :n pedites & equites, 


a there being commonly for every thouſand Footmen an 


hundred Horſemen. Pedites diſtributi erant in Cohortes 
Cohortes 
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Cohortes in Manipulos ; Manipuliin Centurias : Equit as di- 

fributs erant in Turmas, Turn in Decursas. The word 

Cohors doth ſignifie that pars of ground which is com- 

monly inclofed before the gate of an Houſe, y which from, g4,,una; ; 

the ſame word we call a Court - and z Yarro giveth this; 05ſervat ape 

reaſon of the Metaphor. As in a Farm-houſe (faith he,)on Gzfars 

many Out-buildings joined together make one incloſure, £omment. UL 2, 

ſo a Cohors conſilteth of ſeveral Maniples joined together © 1. 

in one Body. It is manifeſt (faith * Alexar.) that the Ro- Je re ruſticy. 

mans in antient time did very ſeldom, yea never (except * Alex. Gen, 

in great neceſlicy) inroll into their univerſal Army above dir. |. z. 

four Legions: and in an ordinary Legion, which he termed 

Legionem juſtam, ten Cohortes : every Cohors containing 

three Maniples, every Maniple two Centuries, every Cen- 

tury an hundred Souldiers, whence they from Contum 

were called Centuria, a Century. b Theſe Centuries were 6 Varro vid. 

ſometimes divided into leſſer Numbers, called Centubey- Rofin. ant. 

nia ; every Contuburnium containing ten Soldiers, beſides $9-l-10.c.5 

their Captain, c which was called Decanus, & Caput con- + Rofia. ibid; 

tubernii, Where we muſt obſerye,that Contuburnium doth 

ſenifie as well the Pavilion, or Lodging it ſelf, as the Sol- 

diers lodging therein, and it may be lo called quaſi con- 

taburnium, from Taberna, ſignifying any ſlight Lodgiag 

made of Boards. Thoſe that ruled over a thouſand Foot- 

men, we may in Engliſh call Serjeants major, they called 

them Tribuns militum. Thoſe that governed over the 

Centuries, were called by them Cextwriones, by us in Eng- 

liſh Centurions ; and they had their inferiour Officers un- 

der them, which were called Tergiduttores, or Extremi ag- 

minis dufteres, d Their Office was to overſee and look 4 Yeger. vid. 

unto thoſe of the Camp which were fick, who commonly Rofia. ar. 

came behind the Army, quaſs extremum agmen, & tergum Rom. |. 10! 

acies, The Horſemen were divided into ſeveral Troops ©7* 

called Turme ; every Turma containing 50 Horſemen. A- 

pain, every Twrma was ſubdivided into three leſs Com- 

panies, called Decuriez every Decxria containing ten 

Horſemen : whence their 7 was Called Decrrio, and 
the 


«x >. 
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the Captains over the greater Troops, namely over the 
ſeveral wings of their Horſemen, were called Equitum Pre. 
fefti. Now the chicf Governour over the Univerſal Army 


was called commonly ſmperator; we in Engliſh call him a 


L. General: His Lieutenant or L. Deputy was called Le- 

e Lipſ.de mi- gatxs, e who in old time was called, Nen tam ad imperan- 
lic. Rom.1.2. dum,quam ad conſulendum Imperatori. This word Imperator 
6121.10. in the Roman Hiſtories hath a threefold acception ; firſt 
it is taken for him, who by Commiſſion from the Stare, 

hath the managing of an Army, being the ſame that Pre- 

ror was in ancient time ; and in this ſenſe it hath affinity 

with the Office of our L. General. Secondly,tor ſuch a L, 

General who by his proweſs having put f one thouſand 

Barth. Lo- of his Enemies to the Sword, was both by his Souldiers 
tom. in Phil. {zlyted, and by the Senate ſtyled by the name of Impera- 
Orat. 14+ tor, But ifhe hadſlain leſs than one thouſand, he was not 
thought worthy of this ſolemn Salutation by that Name, 

Laſtly, it was taken for a Sovereign Prince, King, or 

Monarch, in which ſence it was the Prenomer of all the 

Roman Emperors, from 7ulius Ceſar forward. Now be- 

cauſe the Souldiers in a Legion muſt of neceſſity differ 

much in Eſtate, Age and Experience, ſome being weal- 

thier, elder, and of more experience than others; hence 

was it requiſite alſo, that there ſhould be a diſtintion of 

place in their Armies, according to the deſert and worch 

 ofeach ſeveral Perſon. Weare therefore likewiſe to un- 

_ mil. qerſtandg that the Conſuls eyery year made a general 
om. 1. uſter : at which time the military Tribunes choſe out 
the youngeſt and pooreſt of all the reſt, and called them 
by the name of Yelires. Their place in regard of other 
Souldiers was baſe and diſhonourable, not only becanſe 
they fought afar off, and were lightly armed ; but alſo 
' becauſe they were commonly expoſed to the Enemies 
bLipf.dexall. 25 forlorn hopes. According to h Lipſeus,theie Yelites were 
_—_ iD. 4- commonly placed either /z Fronte Viz, or Cornibu, 
3: 1. In the front of the Army. 2. In the diſtances or 
ſpaces between the ſeveral Maniples. 3. 1n Cornibas, 
| that 


ai. 3+ 
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that is, in the wings of the battel ; nor that the wings at 
any time conſiſted of thoſe Yel:tes, for that was the Socts 
and Auxiliary forces; but elther tie paces in the wings 
w:rc filled up by thoſe Yel:tes, or elſe they might obtain a 
promiſcuous place amoneſt thoſe foreigners. Netwithſtan- 
ding they did like ſcouts run to and fro, caſting our their 
darts(as occaſion was offtcred) and fo retire : whence when 
a Man doth leap from one thing to another in his talk, we 
ſay he doth Agere velitatim. Having choſen out a compe- 
tent number of theſe Scouts, they proceeded to the choice 
of them which they called Haſtarte, that is,Pikemen ; for as 
much as they fought with a kind of Javelin, which the Ro- 
mans called Haſta. Theſe Pikemen fought in the firſt pare, 
or fore-front of the main Army. The third choice which 
they made, was of the ſtrongeſt and higheſt bodied Men, 
who for the prime of their age,were called Principes : and 
hence was the ſecond place or ward in the main Army cal- 
led Principia, according to 5 Thraſo his Speech, Ego ero poſt 
Principia, that is,l will follow the Principes;, thereby cnu- 
ſing to himſelf the beſt and fafeſt place. The laſt ſort of 
Souldiers, which ſtood inthe third place or ward, were 

calledTriarii. They were of all the moſt approved ; and the 

very laſt help or refuge, ſo that it they failed, all was loſt: 
and hence ariſeth that form of ſpeech, Ad Triarios ventum 


s Teren, Kun, 
Akt.4.Scen.z 


eſt, k, whereby we ſignifie that a thing is come to the laſt 4 Atex. Gen: 
puſh. As I ſuppoſe, the weapon wherewith theſe Triari; dierl.5.c.i5, 


fought, was a dart with Iron faſtned at the end of it, cal- 
led in Latin Pilum. The reaſons of this my conjeQture 
are theſe, 1. Becauſe the firſt Century of theſe Triaris was 
called Primum pilum, and their Centurion Primopilus, 
and Primipulus, and Prim Centurio, becauſe he was the 
chief Centurion in a whole Legion, as having the charge 
of the chicf Banner calle1 the Eagle; ! whence Aquila 1s 
{m2times uſed to ſignifie Primop:latum, the Office and 


[Lipf.de mil; 
Rom.1. 2, 


place of the Primopilus. Theſecond Century was called qia1, ;. 

Secundum pilum, and their Centurion Secunaipilus , &rc 

Secondly, they called the _— which marched 17 * -.. 
KK 2 S2tt 
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6 Lixf. ibid, 


p Feſtus vid, 
Pancir.in not. 
orient & oc- 
cident, imper, 


cap. 32, 
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batre] immediately before theſe Triaris, . Antepilanes : 
which argueth that thoſe Soldiers which followed next, 
ſhould be the Milites pilanes, and by conſequence their 
weapon ſhould be that kind of Dart which they called 
pilem. Their manner of embattelling was divers. Semtime 
they would make a winged Army, fo that the main Body 
thereof ſhould be in the middle, and on aach fide a leſſer 
company;the main Body we in Engliſh call the Yart-guard, 
and the two leſſer Companies, we call Wings ; as likewiſe 
in Latin they call them Alas aciei, & dextrum vel ſiniſtrum 
rorum. m Pancirol calieth them YVexiKationes, becauſe there 
fought no more in either Wing than belonged to one Ban- 
ner,called in Latin Yexillum. TheGovernors of theſe wings 
he calls Alarum prefeFos. Sometimes they embattelled, fo 
that the Fore-front of the Army being ſmall,it was inlarg- 
ed bigger and bigger backward, In manner of a Triangle: 
By * L:pſius it is demonſtrated unto us under the form of 
the Greek Letter 4. Hein the ſame place calleth it capur 
porcinum, quia velut fodit, C& ruit invadendo, Commonly it 
is called, Cunews militum, the Metaphor being borrowed not 
only from the reſemblanceit had with a Wedge, but that 
alfo from the uſe of a Wedge: for they never embattelled 
inthat form,unleſs it was to break through their Enemies, 
the piercing Angle being thick compaCted with Targets. 
Sometimes they did in a quite contrary manner, inlarge 
their Army inthe Fore-Front, making it end in an Angle; 
and o this they called forefex, and foreceps militum. Some- 
times their form of embattelling was circular, and then it 
was called Orbis vel globus militum. The Banner or Flag 
was properly calPd Yexillum, being a diminutive of YVelum. 
It was alſocalled-p Bandam # whence we do at this day call 
ſo many Soldiers, as do fight ſub eodum bando, a Band of 
Souldiers: as Romuls called thoſe that fought ſub eodem 
manipulo fens (an handful of Hay being uſed at that time 
ingead of a Flag,) Manipulum militum + Ovid, 
Percita ſahenſes portabat longa manciplos * 


Una maniplarss nomina miles habet. 


* Suidas 
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* Suid as 15 plain, Baror nartm Popaics m3 Thuficy m3 oy TO iwa * Suid. in 
that is, the Romans called their Military Enſign a Band : Ve, Firdhn- 


hence others have uſed Bardc75;C&, to fignifie as much as 
| Sipnifer, an Antlent Bearer. 


GAP 3 
De oppugnatione urbis, & is que ad oppugnationem 
requirunt ur, 

F the Siege of aTown ſectned difficult and hard tocom- 
paſs, then did the Romans uſe certain means of Policy, 

for the better effeting thereof. They environed the Town 
with a broad and deep Ditch, adding thereunto a Ram- 
pire, fortified with many Caſtles and Fortreſſes; where- 
by they both keep the Town from any Foreign Succour, 
and withall ſecured themſelves from Sallics, and other 
Stratagems. This Rampire did extend it ſelf towards the 
Walls of the City, ſo that by making (as it were) a preat 
Hill, they might over-top the City, and fight with the 
greater advantage. Now that this great heap of Earth 
might become firm, and well able to ſupport the Buildings 
to be ereed upon it, they did caſt ia much Timber,and 
Stones amongſt the Earth ; and this heap of Earth,Stones, 
and Timber whence it was reared, was properly called Ag- 
ger, whence cometh both the Latin verb Exaggerare, and 
the Engliſh to Exaggerate, that is, to amplific or increaſe 
amatter. The Stakes, Poſts,and I rees, which were ram- 
med in about this Bulwark, or Rampire, to uphold the 


Earth, were ſometimes called q Cervi, becauſe of their Lip! £«: 
forked and ſharp tops, but more properly r Yall and Vella. |. 2. dia! :. 


The diſtance or ſpace between each Stake, was called 1n- ” _ F- 
«10, 


tervallum : though now 1ntervallum doth lignifie not only 
ſuch a diſtance, but any diſtance eicher of ſpace or tune, 


azit appeareth by that of Tuly, { Intervallo lecorum, & /Cic.ep.tam. 
temporum digjuntti, Sometimes Yallus doth fignifie a pole [. L.CP- + 


or ſtake, whereunto Vines are tied, according to that re- 
ceivedAdage which we uſe when a ſpecial Friend forſaketh 
one, Valas vitem decepit, From the firſt ſignification 
it 
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it is, that Yalum doth often ſignifie the incloſure, or 
hedging ia of i'rees and Stakes, wherewith the bulwark is 

e \ Gel.noce, vohelds alluding whereunto 8 A, Gellius tranſlateth truG 

_ »  tdlyrwr, Vallum dentin. Tire means of their defence, 

I Þnilft they were making this their Rampire, was a certain 

, Re ane EDgine of Ordnance of War male of Planks and Hur- 

$ \ CNN. © . . - 

Rem, |, 10, dlcs running upon Wheels, under which they might reſt 
ſecure from 3li Stones and Darts caſt from the Walls of 
the City : it was called Y/inea. A ſecond Engine was uſ- 
culus, The matter whereof it was made, I have not read, 
but the uſe of it was,that under it the Souldiers might ap- 
proach unto the walls of the City, and undermine them. 

x Lipſ Poly- Thus much x Lrpſius (eemeth to infer, when he rendreth 

cc.l.1.dial.9. the reaſon of the name : IMuſculns ides difFns, quia inſtar 
ejus animalculi federunt ſub eo terram. A third means of 
their defence was, Militaris teſtudo, This word teſtuds 
ia the art Militaryzhad a double acception, both being bor- 
rovcd from the reſemblance of the Tortoiſe Shell, which 
is the true and genuine {ignification of this word. In the 

» Rofin, ant. firſt acception Teſtudo y doth ſignifie a warlike Engineor 

5. 1. 10-C.16. Fence made with Boards covered over with raw Hides, 
which ſerved againſt Fire and Stones caſt at the Souldiers; 

z7Srad.in Flo. under this they might ſafely aſſail the Walls. z In the {e- 

1. 4. £.19- condacception it ſignified a Target-fence, which was 4 
cloſe holding together of Targets over head like a Vault 
or Roof, wherewith the Footmen did defend themſelves 
from the thick ſhot of Arrows, or ſlinging of Stones, 
Their Rampire or Countermure being finiſhed, they uſed 

- certain great Timber Towers made upon Wheels, to 
run to and fro, which they called Terres ambulatorie,move- 
able Turrets. Theſe Towers had many Stories one ovet 

a Rofi2.2nt. the other, 4 wherein they carried Ladders and Caſtings 

Rom. 1 19. brjdges,thereby to ſcale the Walls. The Engines hitherto 

TED have bzea d-fenfive, ſuch wherewith the Romans de- 
fended themſelves in th-ir Siege : others there were offen- 
bve, wherewith they did afſail the City; and of thoſe the 
chief were Balyta ſive Catapulta,Scorpims ſive Onager, Arit, 


CT 
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Baliſta, am? 7s 6424, from darting or caſting forth any 
thing, 6 ſo it was in old time called Catapulta, wm 5 TETh,, 
which ſignifieth a Shaft or Dart ; tho? ir cannot be denizd, 
but that Pelra doth alſo lignific a kind of Shield made in the 
form of an Half-moon,according to that of Yirg. eA.l. 1. 
Ducit Amazonidum lunats agmina peltis, 
Pentheſilea furens — 
The form thereof followeth, tranſlated word for word 
out of c Marcellinus, | Between two Planks there is ſet in 
firm and faſt, joined a ſtrong and big lron, reaching cut 
in length after the manner of a good great Rule ; ont 
of the round Body whereof, which is artificially wrought, 
there lyeth forth farther out a four Square Beam, made 
hollow with a direCt Paſſage in rhe manger of a narrow 
Trough, tyed faſt with many Cords of Sinews twiſted one 
within the other, and thereunto are joined two wooden 
Skrews : nearunto one of which ſtandeth the cunning Ba- 
liſter, and ſubtilly putteth into the hollow Paſſage of the 
Bram a wooden Shaft, with a big Head glewed faſt co it. 
This done on both ſides, two luſty Young Men do bend 
the Engine by turning about certain Wheels: When the 
top of the Head is drawn to the uttermoſt end of the 
Cords, the Shaft being carried forth of the Baliſta,by the 
inward force thereof, feth out of ſight.] That the Reader 
may receive the more light in the underſtanding of titis 
obſcure Deſcription, I have added the very words of Mar- 
cellinus, [Ferrum inter axiculos duos firmum compazinatur & 
vaſtum, in modum regule majors extentum ; eujius ex volu- 
mine teretis quod in medio ars polita componit quadratus emi- 
net ſtylus extenſins retto canalis anzuſti meatu cavatus,& hec 
multiplici chorda neryorum tortilium lligatus, eique cochlea 
duo lignea conjunguntur aptiſſime, quarum prope unam ad- 
fltit artifex contemplabilis, & ſubuliter adponit in temonis 
many + | 6, regs ligneam, ſpiculo majore conglutinatan, 
hocque fatto binc inde validi Juvenes verſant agiliter rotabi- 


lem flexum. Quum ad extremitatem nervorum acumen Vene- 
rit 


23/ 


& Malleoli. The firſt of theſe Engines, as it was c311-d 
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rit ſummim, percita interna pulſn a baliſta ex oculis evolat, 

[n reſpect of its uſe, we may Engliſh it a Croſs-bow : but 

it was much bigzcr, and of a different form. The Scorpion 

which now they call Onager, 15 deſcribed by Marcellnu 

in the ſame place thus. Two Oaken or Elm-beams were 

hewn our, and ſomewhat bended, fo that they ſeemed to 
+ Mactine bunch out in backs; and theſe in manner of a * Saw En- 
$:rratoriz. pine are tycd faſt together, being bored through with 

wide holes, through which (by the means of thoſe holes) 

ſtrong Cords are tyed, keeping in the whole Frame that it 
* Ab hac me- ſtart not aſunder: * From between thoſe Bunches ano- 
— ther wooden Beam reaching forth overthwart, and in 
_—— manner of a Wain-Beam erected up, is tyed with fuch de- 
#bis ſiznitication VICeS unto certain Ropes, that it may be pulled up bigher 
freſtes # bor- or let down lower at ones pleaſure, and at the top there- 
_—_ on the of certain Iron Hooks are faſtned, from which Hooks 
wr gy '2 , there hanged down a certain Sling either of Iron or Tow ; 
certain eminent under which erected beam, there lyeth a great piece of 
parts behind, Hair-cloth, full of ſmall Chaff, tyed faſt be Cords, and 
ea. placed upon a bank of Turffs, or a heap of Bricks, When 
2 o—_ therefore it cometh to the point of Skirmiſh, a round 
Med. 1. x, ſtone being put into the Sling, four Young Men on one 
Sed. 5. fide looſing the Beams, into which the Ropes are incor» 
porated, to draw back the erected Beam unto the Hook. 
Thus at length the MaGer of the Engine ſtanding in ſome 
high place, giving a mighty ſtroak with a Hammer (and 
as I ſuppoſe upon the Cord, whereunto the erefted Beam 
was faſtned with his Hook,) ſetteth open the Rails that 
contain the whole work ; infomuch that this ereted Beam 
being now at liberty with that quick ſtroak, and hitting 
againſt the fofc Hair-cloth, it hurleth out the Stone, 
thac will batter whatſoever 1s in the way. And it is called 
Tormentnm, quod ex eo omnis explicatio torquebatnr. It is 
alſo called Scorpio, becauſe when the long Beam or Pillar 
is ecected, it hath a ſharp top, in manner of a Sling. 
The Modern time hath impoſed upon it the name of 
Onager, that is, a wild Aſs, becauſe that wild Aſſes, when 


they 
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they are courſed by Hunters, fling back Stones with their 
heels afar off, ſo that oftentimes they pierce the Breaſts 
of them that follow them.” The Latin word is made from 
the Greek 97S, 5. e. Aſinus, & dyes, rus vel ager. Now if 
any ask me, why that Sackcloth or Aſhes was interpoſed, 
the reaſon is rendred by Marcellinw in two lines, which 
I purpoſely did not tranſlate in their place, becauſe 1 


- would continue the ſence without ſuch a long Parentheſss, 


The reaſon is there delivered thus; becauſe the violence 
and force 'of:the erefted Beam recoiling, after it had been 
by the ſtroak diſcharged, was ſuch, that ic would ſhake in 
pieces the ſtrongeſt Walls, except there were ſome ſoft 
thing interpoſed, whereby the forcible ſtrength of the 
recoil might be.by degrees (lacked. The Artes, or Ram, 


- is deſcribed alfo by Marcelizus in the ſame place. | The 


Ram was a great I cee or Beam, /tke unto a Maſt of a Ship, 
having a piece of Iron,in manner of a Rams-head, faſtened 
at the'end thereof, wherewith they did demoliſh and bat- 
ter down the Walls of a City. It was hung unto a Beam, 
which lay acroſs over a couple of Pillars, and hanging 
thus equally ballanced, it was by force of Men pulled 
backward, and then recoiled upon the Walls.] The Rams 
which Tits uſed at the Siege of Hieruſalem, ran npon 
Wheels : which kind of Rams are deſcribed by 7oſepb. 
There be, ſaid he, other manner of Engines, 'as an iron 
Ram' upon four Wheels bound with: iron,- and faſtned 
with iron Nails, to this they make four feet” anſwerable 
to the bigneſs of the Beam, and every Beam hath his ſe- 
veral Wheel, and when they will batter the Wall, certain 
Men firſt pulling it back, they recoil it by the help of four 
wooden Leavers put inthe hinder part thereof for that 
__ Fhe head of this Ram hath -no Horns, but” is 
lunt, made of the ſt?ongeſt kind of iton, with 'a wonder» 
ful thick neck. They have alſo of both ſides of the Ram 
a pentice of Wood for the ſafeguard of thoſe that recoil it. 
Foſephus Ben Gorion de bello Fudaico, In lieu of theſe Rams, 
another Engine was c__ * calld Helepolis, ab inuſitato 
Ew, 
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zxw, that is, capio, and mas, that is, crvias : The form 
of it is to be ſeen alſo in Marcel. «bid, [There was (ſaith 
he) a Teſtudo,- or vaulted frame made, ſtrengthened with 
very long pieces of Timber : it was covered over with 
Ox-bides, and green wicker Hurdles, the upper part or 
convex ſurface thereof was over-laid with mud, to the 
end that it might keep off the fall of Fire, and caſting of 
weapons.Now there were faſtged in the front of it ceftain 
Euſpides triſulce, that is, iron Pikes with three edges,'very 
maſſie, in manner of the Thunderbolts, which ' Painters 
and Poets exhibit unto us: this great Engine the Sou]- 
diers ruling within with divers Wheels and Ropes, with 
main force they thruſt it againſt the Walls. [Maleol; 
(ith the fame AMarcellinws) were certain Darts, faſhioned 
on this manner; there was an Arrow, .made of a Cane, 
betwixt the Head and the Neck whereof was faſtned an 
iron full of Clefts; which Arrow, like unto a Womanz 
Diſtaff, on which Linnen is ſpinned, was finely : mad: 
hollow within the Belly, yet open'- in many places : 1: 
the Belly it received fire, with Fuel to-feed upon; and 
thus being gently diſcharged out of a weak bow (for with 
an overſtrong ſhooting the Fire. was extinguiſhed) if it 
took faſt hold on any place, it burned the ſame, and 
water being caſt thereon, the fire increaſed, neither was 
there any means to quench it, but by caſting duſt on it.) 
Now if they could not prevail by Engines called 24 
chine, then did they make certain Paſlages under-ground, 
which they called Cuniculs, from Cuniculus, ſignifying a 
Cony-berry z inſomuch that theſe two Phraſes are oppo- 
fite, Machinis, and Cuniculis oppugnare, as it appeareth by 
4 Plutarch. in that of d Plutarch, Ceſar non jam cunzenls, ſed machins 
vit, ©. Cx: zollit rempublicam, that is, He doth not now covertly, 
but with open violence aſſault che-Common-weal. 


— 
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CAP. 4 
De Penis in hoſtes devittos. 


Lheit, aſter the Viſtory, the Romans inflidted divers 

_ degrees of Puniſhment, according to the malice 
found in an Enemy, yet were they always compaſſionate, 
and (as Hiſtories teſtifie) more exorable than any othe: 
Nation. The Puniſhments which we tind them to have 
uſed towards a conquered Nation, are theſe: Either they 
puniſhed them by Death, of ſold them ſ#b corona, or diſ- 
miſſed them ſub jugrm, or merced them in taking away 


their Territories ; or made them tributary States. e An « a, Gel, ; 


Enemy was ſaid to be ſold ſub corona,when he being plac'd 4. 
in the Market-place, a Crown was put upon his head in 
token of ſuch a Sale; or therefore certain Captives were 
faid to be ſold ſub corona, becauſe at ſuch times they were 
environed about with Souldiers, to keep them together ; 
and this Circle of Soldiers, as likewiſe all other Compa- 
nies,is called Corona. When they difmiſſed any ſub jugum, 


fchey. erefted two Spears, with a third lying croſs, in /Scad. in 
manner of a Gallows: then they.cauſed them being diſ- Flor.L1.c.re; 


armed, and their Belts taken away, to paſs under in token 
of Bondage. When their Territories were taken from 
them, they were commonly conferred upon'old beaten 
Souldiers, in way of remuneration for their faithful Ser- 
vice. This tranſplantation was termed Colonic dedutttio ; 
and the place ever after Romana colonia, that is, a Roman 
Colony : at which times they choſe out every tenth Man, 
viz. ſuch as were able, and of beſt ſufficiency, to make 


and eſtabliſh a publick Council, g whom they named, 5; 


Decuriones. Whence we may obſerve, that Decxrio is not 
always taken for a Captain over ten Horſemen, but ſome- 
times it is uſed to ſignifie an Alderman, a chief Burgeſs 
in a Roman Colony. Theſe Colonies were of two ſorts, 
ſome called Colonie Latine; others Iralice., The Latin 
Colonies had Fus c:vitarrs Jufragin &F Magiſtrate capien- 

L1 2. as 
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di, fi in ſua Colonia magiſtratum geſſiſſent, Italics autem, 
Tus civitatis & ſuſfragit nullum erat , immunes tamen 
erant, nec tributum aut ſtipendium pendebant, ut provincie 
ſolebant. Turneb, adverſ.l. 1.c. 11, Divers times the Ro- 
mans would be content after the Conqueſt to grant to 
their Enemies a peaceable injoying of their Lands and Poſ- 
ſeſſions, conditionally, that they would yield all faithful 
Allegience unto the L. Deputy, whoſoever the Senate of 
Rome ſhould place over them. The L. Deputy was either 
ſtiled by the name of a Propretor,a Proconſul,or a Prefets, 
Thoſe places where the two firſt ſorts of Governours did 
rule, weretermed Provincie, the other from the Gover- 
nor was termed Prefefura. Where we muſt obſerve,that 
this word Provincia hath a threefold acception. Firſt, 
it is taken for a Country, which by the force and power 
of Arms is ſubdued to the Roman Empire, and govern- 
ed by ſome Roman Deputy ſent from the Senate; and 
this is the proper and primitive ſignification thereof, it 
being ſo called, þ Quod populus Rom. eam provicit, id eſt, 
antevicit. Secondly,it is taken for aty Region or Country 
where the L. Gener. or chief Captain over a Roman Army 
doth manage War againſt any Nation by Commiſſion 
from the Senate. Laſtly,it ſignifieth any publick FunCtion, 
or adminiſtration of Office, yea,any piivate Duty,Charge, 
or Task, either undertaken or impoſed ; according to that 
of i Terence, Provinciam cepiſti duram, that is, thou haſt 
undertaken an hard task. Now the tribute to be paid, was 
either certain or uncertain. The certain was properly cal- 
led Tributum vel Stipendium, and thoſe who paid it were 
termed Tribataris ſrve Stipendiaris;, and this Tribute was 
of two ſorts, either ordinary, ſuch as was required from 
every Houſe yearly, even in the time of Peace : or ex- 
traordinary, ſuch as was levied by a Law , or decree of 
the Senate towards unexpeted Charges. The uncertain 
tribute & properly called Ye&igal, was either impoſt-mo- 
ney, ſuch as was colleCted in Haven-towns for the tranſ- 
portation of Merchants Wares, and that was called from 
Portis, 
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Portms, Portorium, or from | Porta Portarium, and the Re- / Sradius in 
ceivers thereof Portirores, The Wares after the impoſt- For: | + 
money had been paid, were ſealed by the Publicans, with a © * 
certain kind of tempered Chalk: and this is that which 
Cicero underſtandeth by Aſiatica Creta, orat. pro Flacco ; 
or tythe-corn, namely the tenth part of their gain; and 
that was calPd from Decem, Decume, and the Receivers 
thereof Decumans, thoegh Decumanus when it is an ad- 
jeve, _— as much as Maximus, according to that 
of Ov1a, lib. de Trift. 

Lui yenit hic flultus, flutus ſupereminet omnes ; 

Poſterior nono eſt, undecsmogue prior, 

The reaſon of this ſignification is #» ſuppoſed to be, m Fr. Sylv.ir 
becauſe in Arithmetickh,, amongſt ſimple Numbers the viror. illu* 
tenth isthegreateſt: Or laſtly, that Money waich was Ep- 2+ !- 1: 
paid by certain Herdſmen for paſturing their Cattel in | 
the Roman Fields and Foreſts: This kind of cribute was [1 
called Screptura, and the paſtures 1grs Scriptuarir ;, he- | 
cauſe (as » Feſtus ſaith) the Bailiff or Recciver of :|:is nSig.de Jurz 
Money, called Pecuarine, did Scribends conficere rat: :1,25, Rom.1.2. c.4. 
that is, keep his account by writing : Here we muſt note, 
firſt, that all theſe kinds of Tributes were not only requi- 
red in Provinces, or Countries ſubdu?d, but through- 
out /taly, even in Rome it ſelf. Sccondly, though each 
Colletor of theſe Tributes was diſtinguiſhed by « peculiar 
name; yet by a general name they were all ca!l:d o Pab- , Cic. de A. 
licani, in as much as they did take to rent th<ſe publick ruſp.rcſponſ, 

Tributes. The chief of them which entred into bond, was * alias ſzpe. þ 
the principal Takers or Farmers of theſe Tributes, Tally | 
callech 4ancipes. The others, which wereentred into the |, 
ſame Bond as Sureties, were termed Predes. Many times 
the Romans did beſtow the freedom of their City upon 
Foreign Countries, and the degrees of freedom were 
proportioned accordingly as the Countries were. Some 
they honoured with the Name of Roman Citizens, bur 
excluded-them from the right of Suffraging. leaving them | 
| 


alſo to be governed by their own Laws and Magllicates. 
This 
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Tii5 State they called a Municipal State, in Latin Mynici- 
prur, becauſe they were Maners bujus honoraris parti- 


* cipes. p By Mnnwus honorarium 11 this place, is underſtood 


nothing but the Ti:le of a Roman Citizen, whereby they 
were priviledged to fight in a Legion as free Denizens, 
not in an Auxiliary Band, as the Aſſociates. Now the firſt 
that ever obtained this Municipal State, were the Cer;- 
tes, who for preſerving the holy things of Roxze in the 
time of the War againſt the Gauls, were rewarded with 
the freedom of the City, but without power of ſuffraging, 
q From whence it is, that thoſe Tables wherein the Cernſors 
in: olled ſuch as were by them deprived of their Voices, 
were calſtd Cerites Tabule. Horace calleth ſuch a Table, 
Ceritem ceram, for the reaſon ſhewn before. Burt we muſt 
withal obſcrve, that ſome Municipal Towns have either 
by deſert or inſtant ſuit obtained the liberty of ſuffraging 
alſo, which occaſioneth that received ciſtinQion, that 
there was Municipium ſine ſuffragio, & municipium' cum 
ſuffrazio. Other Countries which could not be admitted 
into the Freedom of the City, have obtained, and 
that not wichout ſpecial and deſerved reſpeRs, to -be 
Aſlociates and Confederates unto the ſtate of Rozre. The 
Inhabitants of ſach Countries were ſometimes called 
Socir,ſometimes 4Amici,ſometimes Latini nomins ſocii,&c, 
The King or Prince of ſuch a Country did ſtyle himſelf, 
Amicus & Socins Senat,& Pop. Rom. Here we muſt obſerve 
a difference between Pattio and Fedws, both ſignifying a 
kind of League. That Truce which in time of War is con- 
cluded upon, and accepted of both ſides for a certain 
r limited ſpace of time 1s properly called Patko ; -we 
commonly call it Ind»c:e, and it differed from Fedy : 
/ Firſt, becauſe that Fedw is a perpetual Truce or League, 
Secondly, b:cauſe it was neceſſary that one of thoſe He- 
rales at Arms, called Fwcidles, ſhould by a ſolemn Pro- 
clamation confirm this League called Fedws, neither of 
which conditions was abſolntely requiſite in their Truce 
termed Patt:o, 
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CAT 4 
Mulitte militares, quibus milites Romani ( dcliiia 
afficiebantur, 
Ouching the Puniſhments that the Roman L. Gene- 
T ral uſed towards his own Souldiers when they were 
faulty, they were commonly proportioned unto the fauir 
committed : ſometimes they were caſie, of which for: were 
alſo- thoſe Puniſhments which did only brand che Souldi- 
ers with diſgrace : othertimes they were heavier, ſuch <+ 
did hurt and afflit the Body. To the firlt fort belonged 
theſe : Firſt, /gnominioſa dimiſſio,1.e. a ſhameful diſcharging 
of a Souldier, when he is with diſgrace removed from che 
Army. Secondly, Fraudatio ſtipengii,z.e. a ſtopping of their 
Pay : and ſuch Soldiers which ſuffered that kiad of mul, 
were (aid to be, eAre diruti, t becauſe As illud diruebatur 
in fiſcum, non in militis ſaccueum. Thirdly, Cenſio haftaria, 
whereby the Souldier was enjoyned to reſign and give up 
his Speaf : for as thoſe which had atchieved any noble act, 
were for their greater Honour Haſta pura donati,ſo others 
for their grouer diſgrace were forced to reſign up their 
Spear. Fourthly, the whole Cohort which had loſt their 
Banners, were compelled to cat nothing but Barly Bread, 
being deprived of their Allowance in Wheat : and every 
Centurion in that Cohore had his Souldiers Belt or Girdle 
taken from him, which was no leſs diſgrace among them, 
than its now amongſt us, that a Knight of our Order of 
the Garter, ſhould be deprived of his Garter. Fifthly, for 
petty Faults they made them ſtand bare- footed before the 
L. Gen. his Pavilion, with. long Poles of ten foot length in 
their hands, and ſometimes in the fight of the other Soul- 
diers to walk up and down with Turts on their necks. In 
the laſt of theſe they ſeemed to imitate their City Diſci- 
pline, whereby Malefactors were injovn'd to takea certain 
Beam, reſembling a Fork, upon their ſhoulder, and ſo to 
carry it round about the Town: it hath ſome affinity wii 
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n0 cuſtom that. doth more ſymbolize, than the ſtanding 
in a white Sheet in the open view of a Congregation. The 
laſt of their leſſer puniſhments, was the opening of a Vein, 
cr letting them Blood in one of their Arms: # which 
kind of puniſhment was uſed towards thoſe alone, which 
(as they conceited, through the abundance of their hot 
Blood,) were too adventurous and bold. The heavier 
kinds of Puniſhment were theſe : 1: YVirgs, vel fuſte cedi, 
to be beaten with Rods,or with Stavesand Cudgels. None 
were ordinarily beaten with Cudgels, but thoſe who had 
not diſcharged their Office, in the ſending about that ta- 
ble, called Teſſera, wherein the Watch-word was written; 
or that had forſaken their place, where they were ap- 
pointedto keep Watch: or thoſe who had ſtolen an 

thing from out the Camp z or born falſe witneſs again 

their Fellows, or abuſed their Bodies by Women: or 
laſtly, that had been puniſhed thrice for the ſame Fault: 
thoſe which were in this manner cudgelled, were often 
killed in the place ; but if they eſcaped alive, they went 
to live ina perpetual Exilement, ' The Ceremony uſed in 
this kind of cudgelling was, that the « Knight Martial, 
ſhould lightly touch the party to be puniſhed with a Club, 
which being done, all the Souldiers did beat-him with 
Staves and Cudgels, whence we may ſay of one that de- 
ſerveth a good Cudpelling in x Tully his phraſe, Fuſtuars- 
um meretur , Polyb, calleth it, Cuxoxomar, Vid, Lipſ. de milit, 
Rom. lib. 5. dial. 18. If a Roman Souldier had broken bis 
rank by going out of order, then Yirg# cedebantur,that is, 
he was ſcourged with Rods. Sometimes the Knight Mar- 
tial upon jult occaſion would cauſe them to be ſold for 
Bond. ſlaves,to be Beheaded,to be hang?d.All theſe puniſh- 
ments were perſonal or particular ; there remaineth one 
which was general, namely when the fault was general, 
as in their Uproars, Conſpiracies, &c. Upon ſuch occaſions 
the Souldiers were called together, and eyery tenth Man 
upon whom the Lot fell, was puniſhed with that kind of 
cudgelling above ſpoken of ; all the others ' eſcaped ei- 
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there without puniſhment, or with very little, The pu- 
niſhment it ſelf was termed Deeimatio Legionis, and the 
reaſon of this kind of puniſhment is rendred by y Twlly, 
ut metus, Viz. ad omnes, pena ad paucos perveniret. SOome- 
times ſuch was the Clemeacy of the L. General, that he 
would puniſh only the rwentieth, nay the hundredth Man, 
and then it was called YViceſimatzo, vel centeſimatio, lenions. 


CAP. 6. 

De donts militaribw, ob rem fortiter geftam. 
Oncerning the Rewards which were beſtowed in 
War, ſome were by the Senate conferred upon the L. 

General : others were by the L. Gen. conferred upon his 
Soldiers. Thoſe Honours which the L. General received 
were three, Firſt, Nomen Imperators, of which before. Se- 
condly, Supplicatio, that is, a ſolemn Proceſſion continued 
for many days together, ſometimes more, ſometimes 
leſs: all which days the Roman people did obſerve 
as Holy-Days, offering up daily Prayers and Sacrifices to 
the Gods in the behalf of their L: Gen. Thecuſtom be- 
ing, that after ſome notable Victory the Souldiers having 
faluted their chief Captain (whom I call their L.Gen.) by 
the name of /mperator, then would he ſend Letters un- 
to the Senate dight with Laurel, wherein he required both 
that name to be confirmed, and approved by them,as like- 
wiſe that they would Decernere Supplicationes, that is, ap- 
pointſuch ſolemn Supplications.. Thirdly, they honoured 
him alſo at his coming home with a triumph : Trium- 
phus vel major, vel minor erat, faith Alexander. The leſſer 
kind of Triumph was properly called Ovatio z ab Ove, 
from a Sheep, which in the time of his triumph, was 
!ed before him, and afterward ſacrificed by him ; as alſo 
in the greater triumph (called properly Triumph) the 
L.. Gen. ſacrificed a Bull: it differeth from the greater 
:riumph, firſt, in the Acclamation,; for in the leller tri- 
2mph the Soldiers following, did as it were redouble 
this Letter O, and ſome are of opinion, that it was there- 
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fore calied Ovatio, In the greater Triumph the Souldrers 

followed, crying, Jo triumphe, Jo triumphe : An Example 

* Ode 2. 1.4. Whercof may be ſeen in * Horace, where he deſcriberh 
the Triumph of Bacchys, the firſt Author of this greater 

; <muth.in Triumph 3 from whoſe 6 name alſo divers Authors do 
Pancir. |.re- derive this word Triumphuzs, he being in Greek called 
rum deperd. 3ei2pSC-, which by a lictle change 1s made Triumphus. See 
wn agg Irr condly, they differed, becauſe in the greater Triumph 
ad the L. Gen. did wear a Garment of State, called by ſome 
« Alex. Gen. Trabea, C by others Triumphalis, Pitta vel Aurata veſtis ;, 
$icr,i,6.c.17 likewiſe a Garland of Laurel, riding in a Chariot, the Se- 
zators themſelves, with the beſt of the Romans, meeting 

him, his Soldiers with their Coronets, their Chains, and 

other Rewards, following after : but inthe leſſer triumph 

the L. General did wear a plain Purple Gown, without 

4 Dion, Hal. any Gold imbrodering,and a Garland of Mirtletree 4com- 
E 4. monly going on foot, ſometimes permitted to ride on a 
Horſe; the Gentlemen and Commonalty of Roe alone 

without the Senators, did meet him. Moreover, for a 

perpetual Memory of this their Triumph, in ſome pub- 

+ Alex, Gen, lick place certain Trophies were erected. e Trophenm 
dier. 1, n. c,2. monumentum daixere, nume marmoreum, modo eneum, cum 
inſcriptione & titulus, evo perpetuo duraturis, Diftum 

CO ws T wh 7s TpemSut, id eſta conver ſione from nee the Ene- 
= mies to retire and turn back. Sometimes there were 
Statues, Columns, and Arches bull, in token of Triumph. 

Theſe Arches, though commonly they were known by 

the name of Arcs triumphales, yet ſometimes they are 

2 Fr. Sylv. in Called g Fornices, whence it 1s that Tally calleth Fabians 
orar.Cic. pro Triumphal Arch, Fabianum Fornicem, If it ſo hapned,that 
On. Plancio. the Roman General himſelf, rm did take away 
any Spoils from the chief Captain of the Enemies, then 

did he hang them up in a Temple conſecrated to /upiter 

b Alex. gen. Feretrizz; who was ſo called, becauſe h as the Romans 
ter..2©-14- conceited, without the ſpecial Aſſiſtance of Jupiter, Dux 
ducem ferire non poterat; Theſe Spoils had the name of 

O:tima ſpolia,that is, Royal Spoils. The reward beſtow- 

ed 
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ed upon the Souldiers were divers : either places of Offi- 

ces, asthe place of a Centurion, of a Pr efeiZus, a Decurio, 

&c, or their Pay was increaſed, the Spoils diſtributed 

amongſt them : or laſtly, they received ceriain Gifts term 

ed Dona militaria. In ancient Times thoſe Souldiers 

which had beſt deſervey, received a certain meaſure of 

Corn, called by name Adorea, i and hence it is that Adore ! Alex: Ger 
is now vſed; to ſignifie ſuch land and praiſe as is due unto PE: 
a Souldier. But after Ages, for the better enconrzging of 

the Souldiers, have found out more honourable Rewards, 

of which k.theſe were the chiefeſt ; Armilla,thar is,2 brace- k Sig. de jur. 
let for the hand-wriſt ; Torque, a Chain to wear about Rom: c.13. 
their necks ; Phalere, Horſe- trappings, Haſta pura,that is, 

2 Spear,having no iron at the end of it(itis ſometimes cal- 

led | Haſta donatica, and Haſta graminea.) Laſtly, Corone, ! Rofin. avt. 
Crowns, of which Aul. Gel. l. 5. c. 6. obſerveth theſe to © 29: © 17 
have been the chicf: 1. Corona triumphalis, which in 01d 

time was made of Laurel, but afterwards of Gol, and 

thence it was called Corona aurea : It was ſent by the Se- 

nate unto the L. General, in honour of his triumph. Se- 

condly, Corona obſidionalis, which was given by the Sol- 

diers unto the General when they were freed from a 

Siege z it was made of graſs growing in that place where 

they were Beſieged, whence it had the name alſo of Core- 

2a graminea. Now the reaſon why they made this Crown 

of graſs growing in the place where they were Beſieged, 

was thereby to yield up their right in that place unto 

their Captain, for by that Ceremony, as #2 Pliny obſer- m plin.l 22. 
yeth they did,Terra & ipſa altrice humo © humatione etiam C 4+ 

cedere, And hence it is, that in Races,and the like Maſte- 

ries, he that was overcome, did garher ſome of the Graſs 
of that place, and gave it unto the Conqueror, as a token 
that he did acknowledge himſelf conquered ; » this is the * Saſmuth. in 
reaſon of that Adage, Herbam dare, that is, to yield the Pancir, 1. = £ 
Victory. Thirdly, Corona civica, which was beſtowed {46 otene 
only upon him which had ſaved a Citizens life, o though , Pigh. 1. 1y 
in proceſs of time it was alſo beſtawed upon the L. Gen. rannit, 

if lie ſpared a Roman Citizen when he had power to ki'! 
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him : it was commonly made of Oak ; whence it was cal- 
ied Corona quercea, And this I taketo be the reaſon why 
in Ovid's time the Emperor had always ſtanding before 
his Gates an Oak-tree in the midſt of two Laurels, as an 
Emblem denoting two worthy Vertues required in all 
Emperors and Princes : Firſt, ſuch whereby the Enemy 
might be conquered: Secondly, ſuch whereby Citizens 
might be ſaved. Unto this, Ovid ſeemeth to allude,ſpeak- 
ing of the Laurel Tree: 
yg p Poſtibus Augultus eadem fidiſſima cuſtos 
ab. 9. —_ Ante ſores jtabis, mediamq; tuebere quercum, 

\ gry ** Fourthly, Corona Muralis. q He only was honoured wich 
: this, which did firſt ſcale the Walls, and enter firſt into the 
Enemies City: and hence this Crown was put upon. the 
Circlet,or top,like unto the Battlements. Fifthly, Coro 
Caſtrenſis. This the L. Gen. beſtowed on him, which firſ 
entred into the Enemies Tents : It did bear in it the re- 
ſemblance of a Bulwark, or at leaſt of the Mound where- 
with the Bulwark was ſtrengthned : which Mound was 
called in Latin Yallum, and thence the Crown it ſelf was 
often called YVallaris Corona. Sixthly, Corona navalis, with 
which he was honoured, which firſt entred into the Ene- 
mies Ship ina battel upon the Sea: It was pourtrayed with 
many Ship-beaks, called in Latin r Roſtra, whence the 
- Pigh, 1.Ty. Crown it ſelf was often called / Corona Reſtrata. That Re- 
rannif. man Hercnles Siccius Dentatus, obtained almoſt all thoſe ſe- 
ſA. Gel. nod. yeral Rewards, and that each many times. Laſtly Corona 
Artic. 1. 2. G ,valis, it was made of Mirtle-tree, the L. General uſed it 
in the leſſer kind of Triumphs, called Ovationes, from 
whence the Coroner it ſelf was named Ovalzs. It was then 
beſtowed, when the Herald had committed ſome Error 
in denouncing Warz or when the Enemies conquered 
were of mean rank and place, as Servants, or Pyrates ; or 
elſe, if the Victory were gotten without bloodſhed, or 
great hazard, the Enemies yielding without reſiſtance. 
in quibus smpulvereis & incruentis vittoriss,aptam eſſe Vene- 
ris frondem crediderunt, quod non Martins, ſed quaſi Venereus 

quidam triumphus foret . 
FINIS. 
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Cercales ludi 18| Collatss fignis pugnare 249 
Cere1 i ſacrificat, Prov. 43 | Collegit Magiſter 47 
Ceres quomods ethngi fol:ta ? tb.| Colligatis vals 245 
C erites primi-municipes 264 | Collina 25 
Cert 2 tabulx ih, Salutaris 
Cerri pars aggeris, quare ditti ? 251 | Coll { Kart 5 
Ceitus 89, 153 Latiaris 
Chtus, quid in talorum ludo Iog Ciſpius 
Chlors Flora dita 8 | Colls < Oppius 
Chorus tam © viris, qua mulieribus con- Septimius 

ſtabat 104 | Collis hortulorum iq 
Ctharis leges 223 | Collumbar I94 
Cimiliarcia4m quid 13 | C:lonia Romana 251 
CinFura laxior 147 | Colonte dedutio 267 
CinFura (triqtior 1b. | Colonie Latinz 262 
Cintus Gabinus tb. | Colonie Italiz ih, 
Cinutus 250 | Comeſſatio 117 
Circen/es ludi 86 | Comiia y Comitium, quomodo differunt 
Circumvenire quid ſignif, 210 11 
Circas quare dicitur fallax 16 | Comitia calata 130, 228 
Circus maximus 15-| Comitia Centuriata 131, 141 
Ci/pirs collis 6s | Comitia Pontificia 131 
Cves originarii 31 Comiia Adilitia th, 
Civiles dies quomodo dividitur 128 | Comitta Tributa 131, 143 
Civs reptitius 29 | Comitialss dies 130 
Ciuitate donatus 31 | Comitals nomo th, 
Clam ad palam 234 | Comitials Morbus 137 
Clarigaito quid 48 ) Comittum quid & unde 10 

infra Claj]-7; 140; Comediz unde, & ejus partes 102 
Claſſiciſcriptores 141 | Comediz & Tragediz differentiz quzdam 
Cliſſicum canere 152, 149 ibid. 
Claſjicus 141 | Compererdinari quid proprie 239, 240 
Clien'es qui 26 | Comprtales ludi 93 
Clodius accuſat marchos, Pro. 60 | Conceptive feriz 129 
Coattam auipicium 49 | Concl.umare vaſa 249 
Codex unde 134 | Comclamatuin eſt 74 
Codex ſupplicium quale 203 i Concutium 108 
Codex robuſtus, locus in carcere 192 | Condi;ione tua non utar 72 
Czna unde ditta 117 | Confarreatione 69 
Czna adjicialis Pontificia 63 | Conferre figna 249 
Czna ulmea 121 ; Congtarium |_ 144 
Czng caput ib, | Conſcripti patres quomodo primum didi 
C22n0/e, ., & pronunciare quamodo diffe- ibid, 

ruat 18 | Conſuales lydi 86 

Conſul 
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Conſul 159! (= li» 
Conſul major prior! 159 | Curia < Por: po a > 2 
Conſularis vir gr----. Julia - 

Conſules Honorart!, ordinaru thid, | Curt2 oltm apd Ron, ou! 43, 
Conſules non Honorarii, & ſuffeti 151 |Curtales Flaingy ws MIA. 
Conſul ol1m Neptunus dittus 35 | Curtalys d3mus 47 
Contendere ex provocatione, contendere Sa- | C4179 maximus tord. 

cramento 245 | Carrones Flintnes diet, $4 

Comticintum 122 | Curiones "4 45 
Contubernium, contubernt Caput 200 | Curtont a ibid, 
Convivarum quantus humerus © Its | Curns [©] 195 
Conutuvia Romanorum quarn varia 117 | CuStode- \ 232 
RaG mTe:s -45v 110 Cuſtot:, ! 02 
Cornix foelix auſpicium in ſponſalibus 6g Cybellc v4 Te 52 
Corny dextrum vel ſiniftrum acet 254 Cybelteius carculatur 07 
Cornua 1n libris quid 235, 239 

Corona Caſtrenſis, Vallaris 270, 275 

Corona Civica, Quercea ibid. 3) 

Corona Muralis thid,| 

Corona Navalis, Roſtrata ibid.| AINNG? -talluwm, & Damnart 1!! 
Corona obſidionalks, Graminea 269 Opus ill 254 
Corona Ovalis 270 | Damnatio ad. |» 'tias 199 
Corona Triumphalis aurea 269 |Damnatio in "+ Lig 1083 
Corone, dona militaria 171 |Damnatio 17, ludum Ll ,7 
Coronarium uſus in convivis 129 Damnatus voti 94 
Sub Corana quid 251 . Dapes Saliarcs $5 
C21 Quid 135 Datatim luder: 205 
Coryb,.ntes unde 51; Datares in pilz lufa i115 
Corybantia unde ibid.| Da bona $3 
Cothurnus 106, Dea viriplaca 72 
Cu L11 | Debitores quomoda tractari ſoliti 32 
Crepuſculum 7 | Decanus QuIlS IS1 
Creta Aliatica 253 | Decem-yiri Silitivus judicandis 205 
Cretata ambitio 1491 Decimatio legivais 267 
Cretule uſus in literis ſignandis 134 | Decretoria tela 176 
Cribum Carnificium 190 Decums, D:cumanus 213,253 
Crux 188 | Decumanus 1dcm quod maximus, & quare 
Cultus 194 » . 396 
Cultuarit 67 | Decunx 230 
Inter Cuneos reſtdere 18 | Decurte 123, 206, 251, 252 
Cuneus milituin quid,& cur dictus 254 |Decurto 208 
Cuniculi 260 |Decurio quot ſigaificet 261 
(Cuniculis oppugnare ibid. | Dejetio E ſaxo 297 
Curia per te quid ſignif. _. $5 |Delubrum quid & unde 20 
Curia per fe idem aliquando domus Cura- | Deorum mater 60 

lis 46 |Depont ani 15S, 131 


N n Depa- 


Deport etio 

Deſultorium ingenium 
Deſultorius equus 

Deunx 

Devorat ſxcra haud immolata 
Dewovere diis inferis, quid 
Dtalis Flamen 

Dime mons 

Oticam ſcribere 

Didtator 

Die noni pro die nono 

Diem alicni dicere 

Dries & atr1 

Dies Biflextus 

Dies civilis quomodo dividitur 
Dies comitiales 


Dies faſti, ex parte faſti, & nefaſti 
Dies feſti, feriati, profeſti, interciſ1 


Dies juſt 

Dres perendinus 

Dres tertius 

Dies poſtridiani, & Agyptiaci 
Diffarreatiq 

Diffidere idem 

Digito provocare 


Digftum attollere deditionis fignum 


item emptiones 
Dii &F divi quomodo differunt 
Dii animales qui 
Dii communes 
Di conſentes 
majorem gentium'> 
nobiles 
Oti patri1 dii tutelares 
Diis iratis aliquid facere 
Diluculum 
Diludia in fabulis 
Dimaeveri > 
Dimicare ad certum 


Dimidiatns aper omnia habet eadem 


totus, Prov. 


TT DB © 


125 

Is 
ibid. 
230 


68 


224 


Diminutio Capitis maxima, media, minima 
I13 
132 
250 
118 
67, 11S 


Diribitores 
Oiſcin#i qui _ 
Oiſcumbertt ratio 
Diſcs 


Diviſores 145 
Divortium 72 
D», dico, addico 130, 166 
Dodrans 229 
Domus Curialis gr 
Dona 257, &c, 
Donatica haſta 171 
Dubia coena 121 
Ducere uxorem - 72 
Duella 229 
Duunviri (acris faciundis 57 
E, 
Culens 1;5 
: Ediftum unde 155 
Ediffum peculiare & novum tbid. 
Editum peremptorium 240 
Edifum perpetuum 155 
Effari templa quid 20 
Elephantint libri qui 12 
Eleufina Ceres difta 42 
Elogium quid i89 
Eloquentie candidatus 149 
| Emancipati qui 229 


Emancipati deſierunt efle agnat1 ibid. 


Emancipatio 225,238 
Emiſit arietem, Prov. ; $6 
Emptide lapide, de furca 197 
Epitaſis quid "ig Iog 
Epulonum Triumvirt 3s 
Equeſtrie 17 
Equeſtris ordo ibid, 
Equi anvmizol & Seoul 89 
Equitum diſtributto 251 
Equitum Magiſter ibid, 
Equitum prefeQti Q52 
Equus militaris 28 
Equus publicus ibid, 
Equus Solis 87 
Ergaſtulum unde dium 191,200 
"EexG+ ed'oyToy quid Gellio ſignif. 255 
"EcQyarei qui di&1 199 
Eſquilini tribus 25 
Eſquilinus mons 6 
Eſſedarit qui 100 
"Evxviysl's *Azei apud a 

; 45, 100 
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Euripidis jaftus in teſſeris 113 
Exagzero unde 255 
Exequiarum ritus 75 
Exercitoria tela G5 
Extiſpices qui & unde diQi 50 
Extramuraneus cur Mars appellatur 72 
Extremi agminis duQores 251 
F, 
Abiani Luperci 42 
Fabjanus fornix 258 
Fabulz palliatz & togatz 95 
Fationes albz & ruſlez 88 
Fadores in pilz luſu is 
Fazutalis Jupiter tbid, 
Fagzutalis mons DR : 7 
Familie appellatione quid aliquoties fig- 
nificatur oY Ion 
Familiaris pars in viRtimis SI 
Fana fiſtere 20 
Fanum quid & unde diftum 19 
Farracia quid 70 
Fartor | I 44 
Faſces pro Magiſtratu 157 
Faſces ſubmittere tbid. 
Faſtidies, & cx parte faſt? 130 
Fatua 
þ Bona Dea appellata $9 
Fauna 
Fax prima 128 
Februarius unde diQtus 40 
Feretrias cur Jupiter diftus 258 
Feriz Imperative, & Indiftty- 129 
Feris Latinz  thid, 
Ferie privatz, publicz, anniverſariz, ſta- 
tive & conceptive thid, 
Fertati dies ibid. 
Ferre legem 139 
Feſti dies - 129 
Fidei tlamines $7 
Fidicul s 296 
Fidus idem olim quod fardus 57 
Fizere legem & refigere 135 
Figere tabulam ibid, 
Fiſcus ab Arario differt 170 
Fazella Triumvicalia 203 
Flagra taxillata tid. 
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Flama $Zz 
Flamen dialis 
Martis biz. 
Quirinal!s s 
Flamines quot & unde di&i $2 
Flamines Curiales $3 
Flamines majores & minores ibid. 
Flaminie xdes ibid . 
Flaminice thid. 
Flaminica & Flaminia the. 
Flamines abire tbid. 
Flamineus 69 
Flexanimes I55 
Flora dea 7 
Florales ludi 34 
Florales tub# thid. 
Focus quid & unde diFus 23 
pro aris & Foci certare tbid. 
Feciales unde digi $6 
Fzdxs quid 67 
Foltum Sibyllz, vid. Cybels folium. 
Folis pila qualis 15 
Forfex, ſeu Forceps militum 202 
Fort in circo maximo quid Is 
Fornices 257 
Fornix Fabianus 252 
Forum quot modis ſumitur _ 
Forum agere rid. 
Forum 1ndicere ibid. 
Forum Auguſt bh 
Forum Julium 714, 
Forium Palladium tid, 
Forum Romanum, & forum vetus vid. 
Forum Saluſtii tid, 
Forum Trajani tbtd. 
Forum tranſitorium, & cur fic _ ” 
ibid, 
Fratves arvales,qui,quot, & unde di&! 45 
Fraudatio ſtipendii 255 
Frezit ſubſellia 90 
Frumentaris leges 222 
Frumentum #zſtimatum” 
decumaguin 223 
emptum 
1mperatum 
Furalia unde 74 
Fundus & Fundamentum cge"# 12 


Noa 2 


Funts ... 


Fins 


de Furca redempt! 
Furce ſupplicium 
Furcifer unde 


Fufte cxdi 


Fuſtuarium meretur 


G, 
Alli Cybelles ſacerdotes 

Galli Gladiatores quales 
Gallica quid 
Gallicinium 
Gemome ſcale ub! 
Gentalis quid ſignif, 
Gemalis arbor quz 
Genialu leus 
Genre iridulgere 
Genium defraudire 
Genizs lonus & malus 
Genus loci 
Geno 1dem quod gigno 
Gladiatura 
Glaatus 1n iv 
Globus mil:1turn 
Gradt'ryus a gradiend? 
Gradus in gladiatura Qu 
Greca facra, Grecalacerdos 


FN I a I 


<7 

127 

180, 150 
18c 

266 

ibid. 


Graminiaara, hafta, corona, vid. 4ra, 


Haſta, Corona 
Grande ſophos quid 


G ym? 
Turamric 


Aredes ex toto aile 
_ 4 #Heredes 1n ima cera 

Hiredes legatari! 
Heredes prime cerx 
Heredes ſecundi 
Haredes ex deunce 

ex quadrante 

ex {emuncia 

{extula aſperſus 


133 


y2 
a3 
Oo 


Heredes fiduciarius, & imaginarius 228 
Heres in totum affem inſtitutus 2 25 
quomodo diftert ab Herede ex toto afte 


Harpaſtum 
Haſta Cuxubars 


2430 
ils 
65 


Haſta CentumviraFs 154, 206 
Hal'ta pur1 
donatica - 269 
Graminea 
Haſta pura donat! 165 
Haſte judices 157 
Haſte ſubjici 220 
Haſtaria cenſio 265 
Haſtati qui 233, 253 
Helepolis, genus machine deſcribitur 255 
Hemones al1quando howines dif 33 
Herbam dare . 259 
Hercules, jaQtatus in tefſeris 110 
Hiſtri» unde diQus LOI 
Homini mortuo offa ne legito 77 
Hom?) Comitialts 133 
Ho'n9 incerti lar's 33 
Hymo ornum ſcenar um 17 
Homoplurimarum paimarum $8 
Hom tfacer 17 
Hoplomachirum armatura 200 
Horrea Sempronia 222 
Herti Saluſtini c 
Hoſftia unde difta 65 
Haſtiare viQtimam nd. 
Hoſtilia Curia 6 
Hoſtilis pars in victims SI 
Hyemen Hymen.22 72 
[ 
| D. T. S.P. quid 240 
Zacere in Senatu "oy 
Faltus pronus, plenus, ſupinus, inanis, 
I13 
Faniculus mons , 51,6 
Fanualii 55 
Iaus 138 
Fentaculum unde diftum 117 
Igni & aqua interdicere 124 
| [gnobiles ut 29 
pane dimiſſio 265 
Izmota capita | ; 28 
llicet quid ſignif, 78 
Htis mainbus accedere ad rem 66 
Iltis pedibus ibid. 
Imag? 1dem quod nobilitas 29 
Immolati) 65 


—_— 


Injerative feriz 


we 


Imperator 25S | 
Imperatoy quid ſignif, 167, 252| 
Imperatoris nomen donum militare 257 | 
Efle cum Imperio quid 218 | 
Imperativa auguria 43 | 
Inauſpicat9 45 | 
Incenſtmarium I3 
Incenſus 229 
Incerare genua deorum 65 
Incsſtus unde I 52 
Indicare forum quid 8 
India cauſa damnari 210 
Indizites 34 j 
Inducie 254 
Inferis T7 
Tngenuj qui 31 
Inre viam 244 


Inuſtis vindici's & ſacramentis alienos 
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fundos petere 246 
Inſcripta ergaſtula 235 
Inſcripti ſervi 202 
Intendere aftionem, vel litem 240 
Intercalaris dies I2s 
Intercedere 139 
Interciſi dies 129 
Interrex 170 
Intervallum quid 255 
Intonuit Izvum 49 
1 Triumphic. 286 
ITToxegna, ludi genus 77 
Ttalum robut 192 
7udicatum ſolvere 235 
Judices haſte 164 
Tudices leQti ſortitione, 

editione, cditit'1, 228 

alterni 
Fudices quzſtionum 206 
Tudices lele&i 216 
Judicium dare 44 
Fudicium decuriz 232 
Fudicum reje&tio 241 
Judicum ſortio, {ubſortitio ibid. 


ſub Fugum quid 161 
Funones 37 
Funonti $6 
Janus five Juv aliquand.nomen Panis 52 


' Jupiter Feretrius quare diQtus 275 
| Jarare calumniam tive in litem 245 
Furare Jovem lapidem, vel per Jovem l1a- 
pidem 253 
Fure vocat e centuriz 143 
fus & lex quomodo differunt 204 
Jus honorarium 155 
fus Papyranum 205 
Jus proluco in quo Pretor Judex ſcdebar 
143 
in Fas vocare 204 
in fFus vocatio 242 
Tuſta 79 
Fuvenales ladi 128 
| L, 
Litera Grecis amplationts /''2num 
\ i 
Lacerna quid 152 
Lacernatss oppoſitus togato ivid, 
Lena qualis veſtis 47 
Levon 16 rebus ſacris quid 49" 
Laming I 96 
Lanii cum tintinnabults i85 
Lariſts qui IO1 
Lanx 67 
Lapis manalis 54 
Lapis pro mille pafl. 153 
Laquearit quibus armis pugnare ſlit! 101 
Lare (ub parvo 39 
Lares thid. 
Lari facrificat ibid. 
Largitto 145 
Lata tuga 244 
Latiaris collis 5 
Laticlavia, Laticlawvis 151 
Lating feriz 129 
Latini nominis ſocti 211 
Latinus quis? ivd. 
Latro & Latrunculus, unde diQi Iig 
Laudare defun&tum pro roſtris 73 
Lets genialius & adverſus 72 
Legatio mandata, votiva, libera 215 
Legatus : 252 
Legatys quot ſignificat i285 
Legio quid, & unde 250 


Le: Alaudarum 
Lezio jutta 
Legi) quadrat 1 
Legions decimat!to, 
mat19 
Lezionss diviiig 
Lemniſcata pains \ 
Lemniſcus quid 
Leſſum | 
Lex & jus quomodo differunt 
L-x Curtata Centuriata 
Legis promulgatio 
Leges Agrariz 
de arbitu 
Cibariz | 
de Civitatum & jurum ciyium 
ad Comitia ſpe&tantes 
duodecim tabularum 


INDEX 


124 |Lex Cincia 


251 
250 


viceſimnatio, centeſ1- 


169 


lex duodecim tabularum de vindiciis 


Lezes Framentari? 
de judicibus & judiciis 
de Legtbus 
de Magiſtratibus 
Majeſtate | 
Re Militari 
Pecuniis repetundis 
Provinciis 
Religionem ſpe@antibus 
de Senatu & Senatorius 
Sumptuariz 
Tabellariz 
de Teſtamentis 
de Tutelis 
de Uſu captione 
Lex accuſatoria 
Lex acilia 
Acilia Calphurnia 
Alia 
Antia 
Antodia 
Ateria 
Antinia 
Aureha 
Ccclia 
Caffia 
Cicili- Didia 


243 
222 
231 
217 
215 
236 
226 
238 
218 
207 
214 
224 
213 
228 
227 
230 
231 
239 
236 
212 
234 
232 
182 
230 
232 
21 
ig. 


217 


Claudia 

Clodia de Comitiis 
de Cypro 

| de frument. 

| de interceſl. 

de Magiſtrat, 

de Provinciis 

ad Religionem ſpeR, 
Cornelia Agraria 
de Judicibus 

de Magiſtratibus 
de Municipiis 

de Provinciis 


Sumptuaria 
Lex Didia 
Domitia 
Lex Fabia 
Fannia 
Furia 
Fufla 
Lex Gabinia Comitialis 
Militaris 
Gellia Cornelia 
Lex Hieranica 
Hircia 
Lex incerta de nexu 
udiciaria Czfſaris 
Jati de judiciis 
de Majeſtate 
de Provinciis 
you de pecuniis repetundis 
e peregrinis 
Junia Licinia de trinundino 
Lex Latoria 
Licinia de Sodalitiis 
Sumptuaria 
Licinia AZbutia 
Lex Licinia Muria 
Livia 
Lex Mancipii 
Manilia Comitialis 
Militaris 
Memnonia 
| Muneralia 


233 
214 
213 
210 
222 
217 
215 
220 
209 
225 
234 
204 
211 


219 
de Sicariis, Vencficio, & Patricidio 


242 
22g 
thid. 
Inn 
23s 
224 
229 
212 
213 
225 
212 
214 
216 
234 
232 
ibid, 
235 
218 
219 
211 
217 
223 
237 
225 
217 
212 
231 
235 
214 
226 
234 
ibid, 
Lex 


Lex Orchia 224 
L-x Papia 210 
Papiriaad Religionem ſpeQtans 213 
ad comitia ſpett, tid, 
Plautia 232 
Pompeta thid. 
Portia 210 
Lex Quadrup!! 230 
L2x Rhemnia 234 
Roſcia 207 
Rupilia 232 
Lex Sempronia Agraria 221 
de Civitate 210 
de Comit11s 214 
Frumentaria 222 
de Jndiciis 231 
de Provinciis 217 
Servilia de Civitate 215 
de Judiciis 225 
Locialis 239 
Sylvani & Carbonis 211 
Lex Terentia Caſſia 223 
Titia 218 
Tullia de ambitu 237 
de Scnat. 214 
Lex Valeria 218 
Varia 137 
Varina 219 
YOconiia 225 
Eibaming prima 67 
Libatin 56 
Lib-llos dejicere 221 
Libera toga 14 
Liberi alii 1ngenui, alii Libertin? 32 
Libert? ZO 
Libitini, Libitinari 75 
Libitinarius idera quod captlaris ibid. 
Libri unde 132 
Libripens unde 235 
Lifores qui & unde 155 


Linum incidere 134 
Litare 67 


Lite vel cauſa cadere 206 
In Litem jurare 240 
Litis conteſtatio, redemptio, #ſtimatin, 
 qQuomodo difterunt -3 
Literati 203 


| 
| 
; 
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Li%v:u 47 
Loculz I7 
Luzeres 25 
Lucina Dea Quz 75 
Luci unde dittus 22 
Lud rum Romanorum diviſto 20 
Ludz honorarii 94 
Lud? juvenales 108 
Ludi plebeti 03 
Lud? quinquennales G1 
Ludi Romani, Magai, Conſutares, Circen- 
ſes 25 
Ludi ſacri 3g 
Lud! ſeculares _ 
Ludus Trojanus 195 
Lugere differt a'> clugere 79 
Lypa aluit Romulurm & Remum cxpolitos 
G3 
Lupercal ul thid. 
Lupercalium origa & ceremonie iv. 
Luperct Fabian! 42 
Luperc? Quintilian ibi2, 
Lypercorum Iicentta thi2. 
Luſoria tela $5 
Luſtrum 162 
Ly/trum condere 2bid, 
M, 
\ Aching bellicz 252 
L Machinis oppugnare '- 2360 
Mattare hoſtiam 67 
Maziſter per ſe quid 185 
Magiſter Collegu 47 
Magiftzr Equitum 271 
Populi Magiſter ibid, 
WMaziitratu av're 148 
Maziſtratum ambire, inire thid. 
Maziſtratus quis ISS 
Maziftratus mayzores 135, 155 
minores thid, 
Magiftratus patricit, plebeil ibid. 
Magiſtratus Quinqueduanus 170 
Magna mater 60 
Mala manſto 192 
Mallz0li genus machinz 250 
Manztpatio » 23S 


Mancipatio fiduciaria 


Manus 1n ludo gladiatorio 
Manus in ludo teflerarto 


Marte proprio 
Afarte vario pugnatum eft 
Martiales ludi 
Martial collis 
Mater Deorum 
Aavors 
Megalenſis ladi 
Megalenſis purpura 
Megaleſia 
Mellaria amphora 
Menſes Romanorum quales 
Merenda unde difta 
Mereri ſub hoc vel illo Duce 
Meridian qui 
de Meridte 
ad Meridiem 
Meridies 
Meta 
Metallum 
MyTeamyveriml 
Miles emeritus 
Militares mul&t# 
' Militaria dona 
Militaris teſtudo 
Milites per ſacramentum 
conjurationem 
evacationem ſcu 
EVOCa 
Milites Pilani 


Mars etfingi quomodo ſolcbat 


INDEX 
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Mancipatus, mancipurt: ibid. Pratoriani 197 
Mancipss 153| Subitarii i151 
res Mancip! 214, 227 | Mimi qui, & quare Manipedes dit. 103 
Man” 128 | Mimice fabulz ibid. 
Manes malt geni! 37 | Minerutt p 
Manibus illotis accedere rem  $5S| Minuratro 92 
Manibus,predibuſque deſcedere in alicujus Miſſn fo 

ſententiam 152 Mitre ; 152 
Manipulares 233 | Mitrtact _ 51 
Manipuli 251 | Mittere vel demittere Judices in conſi- 
Manipulus militum 254| Jum _ : 241 

ex jurare Manu conſertum te voco 244 | Modiperator in conviviis 140 
Manum conſerere, manus conſertio 243,! Wle | 55 

244 Monas talorum jattus - 2 
Manumiſſins formula 31 Monitor 135 


113 | Mons Aventinus Dianz, mons Murcius, Re- 
thid. monius, facer, 6 
54 | Mons Ccelius, Querculanus ibid, 
53 | Mons Capit linus, Tarpeius, Saturni 4 
tbid, Moms Elquilinus 


85 | Mons Palatinus G 

5 \Mons Quirinalis, Agonalis, Caballus Q 

59 Mons Vaticanus 8 
54 Mons Viminalis, Fagutalis 7 | 
80 \Montorius < 
84 Morbus Comitiaiis 133 
80 |Morbus Sonticus 237 ; 
59 Moribus dedutio 244 
124 Mala ſuprema, minima 182 

117 Mule militares 255, CC. 

147 iMuilet calceorum genus unde? 152 

200 | Munerarit qui gs 
128, Municipium quid & unde 264 { 
ibid. | Municipium fine ſuffragio 1hid. ( 
iid. cum ſuffragio ibid. ( 
15| Mun pro - - = gs ( 
259 | Munus honorarium 165 C 

61 | Munus offendere 169 
248 | Murcia Venus dita 6 ( 
265, &C. | Murcius mons ibid. C 
267, &c. | Murrhana, Murrhina potic 78 c 
265 Muſce in conviviis qui 120 0 
| Muſculas, machine genus 256 0 
248 Mutareveſtam quid : 149 F 
242 Midas, jaftus tetferarum 112 0 
 Myrmillmes | 110 0 
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N' L. _u fhenif, 141 | Orce quis uſus in luds tefſerarig 112 
Naulum Charontts 77 | Orcheilra 17 
Nefaſtos dies 139 | Oftendzre munus 199 
Neruus 193 | Ovatio quid & unde 268 
Nexiqui 32 | Ovem wnwn 133 
Nexits 129, 234,235 } Ovilia, locus in campo Marti 14 
Nomen idem quod debitun: 32 | Ovi cum Mundo fumnilitudb 35 
Nomina facere, liberare, ex1gerc tid. | Ab Ovo ad mala 121 
N:mints delatio 240 | Cum in Cerealt pompa quis 34 

Nomenclatio, Nom: 11lator 145 | P, 

Nong I 25 C 14 264 
Nongenti qui 132 P; canciuere 231 
Noi qui dit 28 our ey 8 overCors Opponuntur 1514. 
Nox intempeſtq \ P aganica pila tis 
ad mediam NoaFem ( 2 \ Palamed{aci calcu ib:2. 
media NoFe ( te0 | Po/atia unde didta 8 
de media Noe b P:latina trtbus 2-2 
Xuctbus reliftis 1165 | Palatin ludi 34 
Numell; 194 | Palatinj ſalii 5 
Numer 1n ludo teflerario 205 | Patatinus mons 3 
Numerus ſteſichorius 221 | Palla 15 
Nummus pro ſeſtertio 208 | Palliate tabulr 195 
Nunicati9 138 | Palliati pro Gracis difti 145 
Nuicium mittere, remittere 73 | Pailtun LIP 
Nuncupare vota 94 | Palma quare vitoriz fignum 98 
Nuptiz 1nnupt# 70 | Palma lemniſcata 791d. 
Nuptie ſacramento ignis, & aquz ibid. | Palmaryn plurimarum homo 714 
Nuptialia dona 72 | Palmata toga 150 
Nympharum &des 153 | Paladainentum ibid. 
Pan Lyceus & ejus forma 4} 
0. Papyrus 132 
Ah gm 128 | Parma 7 Par 1ularius 199 
Obſervatio de clo ibid. | Payri.idi Queſitores 194 
Ocrearum ulus in bellis 100 Paricidium quid 134, 242 
Olympica certa mina 89 , Pater fami/i« aliquando laniſtam denotat 
Omen przrogativuum , 137 | 151 
Onager machinz genus, cjuſque deſcriptio | Pater Fiductartus 227 
258, 259 Pater Patratus 55 
89 Patibulum 199 
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Operam & olcum perdidit 
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Optima jpolia 268 204 
Opius collts 6| Patricti qui 25 
Ops 69 | Patroni qui tid, 
Optimates qui 30 | Pauſicape quid 201 
Oracala Sihylltoa $8 , Pecuariins 252 
Orbels, glad'ztores quidam fic difti 33 | Pecunta ablata, capta, C0 Qa, conctha- 
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ta averſa 232 | Pons ſublicius 04 
Pecuniz repetund# z#b1d, | de Ponte dejiciendus I5 
Pecuniam occupare 236 | Pontes per quos ſuffragia tulcrint apud 
Peditum diftrivutio 251] Romanosqui FITRA 
Peltz quid 257 | Pontifices unde dit 62 
Pengdere 1dem qued folverc 235 | Por!!:c14 Cong FLING 
Perula 152 | Pope 6 
Penutam min fcidit 20 | Poplares 19 
Perduetl: by perab ets jud 11m 2l3 P / ular 37 
Perzamena I Quo invent: i33 | Portics Trojanus 215 
Perones calceorum genus 154 | Fo/ta a poitando 2 
Peſſinuntia 60 | Part1! wes Qu : 253 
Peſſinuntius ſacerdos 203 | Portorinm, Pat artum wu ic til, 
Petaurum 114 | Post/12nant Z 227 
Phalere donum militare 269 | Poſtul.itio, poftulare &:quem de hec yel illg 
Pitta toga 153} crimine 240 
Piznora cedere, condere, rapere, auferre | P2tztz7 qui | 43 

159 | Precidanes hoſtia: 55 
Pila paganica & trigonalis 115 | Precinetz qui 255 
Pilani miilites 254 | in Pracindtu ſtare vel viverc 22 
ad Pileum vocare 31 | Preconj publicio ſubjici <2 
Pileus in re gladiatoria quid 99 | Predes 252 
Pileus 1ignum libertatis 31 | Prefetturs tid, 
Pileus quomoado differt 2 palma nufſione, ' Prefeus Ararii 77 

& rude G9 Prefettus Annonz 175 
Pilum quid 253, 254 Prefeus Prztorio 179, 178 
Pinarit 44 Prefedtus Urbis 197, IQ9 
Piſlrinum quid & unde 201 | Prefice 75 
in Piſtrinum te dedam ibid. Preludium 97 
Planipedes excalceat! 193 | Prerogativa tribus vel centuria 137 
Plebebii qui 25 | Pretexta toga 150 
Plebeſcitum 139, 207} Pretextata #tas 248 
Plumbea charta 134 | Pretextate 102 
Poculum Loni geni! 38 | Pretextatus a togato differt [5 
Poculum Charitatis ibid, | Pretor urbanus ſeu major 162 
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Pollicem premere . ibid. | Pretorium quot fignificet 178 
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Pomerium quid 3 | quomodiditterunt 234 
Pornpa | 82 | Prandium 117 
PImpa C..cenfis 83 | Prafine faQtiones 83 
Pontss pro topga 148 | Pridie Calendas 127 
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Rex Romanorum 158 | Salii quales piſeos geſtent $5 
Rex ſacrificulus, & Rex ſacrorum 63 | Saltati: P;rrhica 108 
Rhkamnenſis Qul 2 Saha re FR ſ:1ta ſenex 85 
Rhea 65 | Salnftini hart 9 
Rhicnarius mons 7 | SANMIGVTS CONS S 
Robur locus in carcere 191 | Salutaris \'tera | 241 
Robur Ttaium 152 | Saris remo iitcratior 202 
Rogare legem 135 | Samrites 105 
RogMs 75 | Satiſdare, judicatun ſo! 245 
Fnna urde difk 3 | $4t/tare, rem Fatam 3a cre ihid, 
Rima Urbs ſepti-collis 19d, | Saii/dit?), guid icid, 
Roman Urbis nomen incogmtum 35 | Sai? ades cur erartum popul 2 
Romani civis deſcriptio 24 | Satitr5 non; 4 
Romani ludi 86 | $42 guale genus carmins 1-3 
Romano more pro ex animo 24 | Satyre tid, 
Romulum 8& Remum expolſitos lupa aluit.4 2 | Scals Gemoniz 197 
Roftra ubi fuerint, & unde difta gg11 | Scene in tawlis quid 17,104 
pro R5jtris laudare defunttum 75 |; Scena1n theatro quid 17 
Rude donatus 128 | Scera Tragica” 
Rudis apud Gladiatores quid 93. Comica > 123 
Satyrica 
$. | Scena Verſatilis ve! ductilts 17 
Acer homo 193 oin.um Scerarum homo 105 
Sacra per ſe quid ſignif. 70 | 2x44 unde difta 16 
Sacra Graca 43 | 9cenic? ludi ?r, 101 
Sacra haud immolata devorat 58 | 951pt9, machinx genus 258, 255 
Sacramento & ſponſione provocare, rc- | >corpiones tlagella qualia 2C3 
gare, quzrere ſtipular! 245 | SCr1ha 15 
Sacramento contendere, reſtripulari #bid. | Scri9tura, veQtigalis genus cur dicta 263 
Sacramentum in jure quid ? tid, \ SCriprurarit agr 15;d. 
Sacramentum militare 248 | Scrobiculus 22 
Sacrarium quid ? 22 | Seceſpita 67 
Sacri Iudi qui? 80 | Seckarore, 236 
Sacrificia, & ritus Sacrificand! 6g i Settores 221 
Sacrilegins unde ? 77 ; Secundum i\\lum litem do 197 
Sacro-ſaniFus quis diftus ? 174 | Secundum p:1um, ſecundi pilus, &c. 154 
Seculum quantum temporis 22 | Secutrr25 gladiitores quales ©9 
Sagum guid ? 147 } Sela Cuyralts h 160 
ad Saza ire 153 Evurgea 1:19, 
Saga togz cedant, idem, quod cedant ar- | Sema”? 34 
ma tog# 147 | Semiſſts 213, 229 
Saltares dapes 5s | Semon?s quali: ſemi-homines : 35 
Salii quot & unde ditt: 55 { Sermuncia , 229 
Salit Palatim : Senacul, 11 157 
Collin: [ Tu Senato1 ibid, 
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Supplicium Romatorum 182 |Teſtamentum per emancipationem fam! 
Supplictum more majorum 187 ſef amentum per nexrum 7 wy; 
Sypplicium ſervile 188 | ofhementum in procinttu ibid, 
Surum dare 116 Teſtudoquid f1gnificat 255 
Suſpznlr bona 221 | T:ftudo militaris thid. 
Sul perpetuy* D1tator 217 | © dimnation!s ſymbg ſum apud Grecos 
Spribcſrs 61 | 42 
Theatrum quid & unde 15 
Thenſe 2 2 
7 Thraces gladiatorum genus C9 
Tintinabulorum uſus in ſoppliciis 139 
' Litcra Senatus Conſultis ſubſcripta Titi! Rs 232 
quid i175 Tiuly 7 IN ſupplict! 12, 
T. Gr:xcis litera abſolutionis, & quare £42 | Toga unde ditta 145 
Tabell; 123 Toga alba, candida, pura 148 
Tabellarins ibid, | Toga pitta, purpurea, palmata 1 $9 
Taber nets 102 | Toza pretexta, purpurea ibid, 
Tabules a accept] & cupenfi 132] | Toga pura quid - 
Tabule Ceritz ibid. | 19ga triumphalis >, 
Tabale Publicz | Togam virilem ſumere uge 
novz - ihid. \ Tog "ata multer pro 11 npudica 145 
Auttionarix T9; are fabulz 105 
T.abulam figere 25 |Tozatt pro Romanis didti 145 
Tabularium quid & unde 12 ment ur quid & unde 250 
Teda quid 71 |Torquts, donum militarc 269 
Talaſfio quid ſignif, ibid. |Trabea 159, 248 
Tali) 203 | PR Auguralis 
Talus = Regia i151 
T— ſud! < Conſecrata 
T..rpe ela lex de mulais 183 [Tragedise & Comoadix differentix que- 
Tarp: 1a rupes 4 | | dam IC 
e Tarpeia rupe dejettio Ic7 [Tres ſex, aut tres tefiur.x 112 
Tatpeis mons 4 | Trianomina 32 
Tarſenſes qui 25 |Triarll 233, 253 
Taurilia 64, 63 | ad Titari»s ventum cſt ibid, 
Tala luforia, exercitoria 95 | Tribuni zrarii I74 
Templum 19 | Tribuni militum I71, 251 
Templum Auguribus certa coeli regio 48 | Tribunt plebis 174 
Tergidu#ores 246 | Tribuni Rutili, Ruful! 172 
Tergrverſari 135 | Tribunt ſuffe&i, Comitiat! tbid, 
Teſſera quid 108 | Tribarus Celerum 155 
Teſſera militaris, frumentaria, nummaria, | Tribas javexas & mrIxal 24 
hoſpitals ibid. | Tribus jure vocata 137 
Te:ſjſeram hoſpitu confreget 110 | Tribus locales quot 25,143 
Teſſerarius ludus 108 | Tr110us prerogativa 13s 
Teſtame=tum per Xs & libram 228 | Tribus Ruſtice 1.44 
Teſtamentan” calitis comitits 131,22 | Tribas Urban: ibid, 
. Tribu- 
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Tributarii 252 
Tributum quid X quotuplex 164 
Triclinium unde diftum 118 
Tridens inter retiarios quid 100 
Triens quid 229 
Tr11;onals pila 'S © 
Trinundinurn 27 
Tripudium 47, 49 
Tripudium Soli[tirum © 
Triumphales arcu 2"8 
Triumphals velit: 11d, 
Triumphus unde dittus tbid. 


Triumphus ab Ovatione quomodo diftert 
267, 263 


Triumphus major, minor : tbid, 
Triumphus majorem proprie {1gnificat zb1d, 
Trium-viri agro dividendo 222 
Trium-viri Capitalcs 177, 192 


Trium-witt Colonit 177 


Trium-viri corquircndi juvenes idoneos 
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Pr1am-virt Epulonum 63 
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Monitales 175 
noturui / 
Reſp, conſtituendz Io5 
Valetudins 177 
Troja | {'* 
Trojanus ludus g8 
Tropheum unde 268 
Trofſul? 156 
Tulltanum I01 
Tunica pallio proprior I5S1 
Tunca laticlavia 
_Anguſticlavia > 227 
Recta 
ſupplici: genus 197 
Turma 251 
Tvrres ambulatori# 256 
I utela 22 
Teſtamentaria 
Legitima 
Tutela Dativa 227 
Fiduciaria 
Honoraria 
Tuatores honoraril ibid, 
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Valla, V..ltt 

Vallus vitem decipit, Prov. 

V7 tu Caius, ibi ego Caia 

Vietizal 
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Vexillum unde 
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Unum pro omnibus 
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